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THE 


LIFE OF SIE JOHN MALCOLM. 


CHAPTER I. 

SECOND MISSION TO PERSIA. 

[ 1810 .] 

VOYAGE TO BUsiiiRE— M alcolm’s literary pursuits— undsay bethune— 

ADVANCE TO SHIRAZ — RECEPTION THEBE— MURDER OP CAPTAIN GRANT— 

Malcolm’s sorrow — march to the royal camp— sir iiarpord jones— 

MALCOLM’S RECEPTION BY THE KING — DRILLING THE PERSIAN ARMY— DE- 
PARTURE OP THE MISSION— INCIDENTS AT BAGHDAD— RETURN TO BOMBAY. 

On the 10 th of January, the Pay cite, accompanied by 
the James Sibbald and other vessels, put out to sea ; 
and Malcolm was again thrown back upon his public 
spirit for rdief under the depressing circumstances of do- 
mestic separation.* The first day on board ship was a 
sad one; but be soon recovered the healthy tone of his 
mind; shook off all vain regrets and repinings; and 
plunged deeply into literary work. He had set Mmsdf a 

* He always said that he had be- ordinaiy, but not on great occasions; 
come a better public servant since for they must be stran^rs to the purest 
his marriage. " I will not allow/’ he and noblest motive that can fill the 
wrote in his first day’s joui^, **that breast of a man— that of leaving a 
bachelors are better public servants good and great name to his child^i 
than married men. They may be on as a rich and proud inheritance,** 

vol.il b 
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task, and he now applied himself to it with all his might 
His Political History of India was to be the growth of 
this voyage to the Gulf. “ I am resolved,” he wrote, 
“ to allow no circumstances to prevent my finishing a 
work which may, at a moment like the present, prove 
of much public utility." 

But although at certain hours of the day he threw 
himself earnestly and vigorously into his appointed work, 
he by no means buried himself in his cabin, or shunned 
the society of the ship. There were few merrier men 
than Captain Edgecumbe ; and many were the hearty 
laughs which he and Malcolm enjoyed together. The 
wind was for some time very languid ; so the passengers 
of the Sihhald were enabled often to go on board the 
Psyche ; and there were many pleasant social gatherings, 
at which songs were sung, and stories .were told, and 
jokes passed about; and every one did his best to con- 
tribute something to the general stock of amusement. 
Malcolm lived very temperately at this time, took regular 
exercise, and enjoyed excellent health. Every morning 
saw him at work before breakfast at the club-exercise, 
walking the deck, and playing at single-stick; and he 
wrote with exultation that his figure had decreased in 
girth, and the muscles of his arms expanded. The ship 
made little progress ; but he said that his History made 
more ;* so he did not complain of the delay. 

On the 26th, the little fleet was off Muscat, where 
Malcolm received letters which it did him good to read. 
A packet from Bussorah brought “ accounts of a glorious 
victory gained by Sir Arthur Welledey by land, and 

• Writing at this time in his jour- know of Indian Cottages and Courts.” 
nal with reference to his literary pur* It is greatly to be regretted that this 
suits, Malcolm says ; "I eontemplate book was never written. It would have 
in my leisure hours in England a book been even mote internting than the 
of Memoirs, which will be M of cha- Sketeha o/Ptr^ 
lacteristic anecdotes, and give all I 
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another by Lord CoUingwood at sea.” Letters were 
also received fixim Captain Pasley, conveying intelli- 
gence that the account of Malcolm’s approach was “ re- 
ceived as ho could wish at Teheran.” “ I have no doubt 
of my reception at Court,” he wrote in his journal, “ but 
I expect, while on the road to Teheran, to hear of Sir 
Harford’s confirmation, and of Mr. Morier’s return with 
a letter from King George to his Majesty of Persia, and 
then my embarrassment will be complete.” 

Leaving Mr. Hanky Smith' to transact some necessary 
business with the Iraaum of Muscat, Malcolm, taking 
advantage of a favorable breeze, sailed into the Gulf. 
But baffling winds soon set in, and the progress of the 
Fstjohe was very tedious. Meanwhile, however, the 
Political History was hastening towards a conclusion, 
“We have still a contrary wind,” he wrote on the 10th 
of February to his wife. “ Nothing can be more vexa- 
tious. I have one more consolation beside that of this 
wind blowing my packet to you, which is, that my poli- 
tical sketch gets on apace. Five chapters are finished 
and corrected ; and the sixth and last is commenced 
this momhig. I begin now to look forward with great 
delight to that enchanting word Mnis. The moment I 
write it, I will have a jubilee. I mean to dance, hunt, 
shoot, and play myself, and let who will write histories, 
memoirs, and sketches.”* 

At last, on the 13th of February, the Psyche entered 
the roadstead of Bushirc. On the following day, at- 
tended by all the -chief people of the place, Malcolm 
landed. After paying a visit to the Governor, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Bruce, some three nules off 

^ * He sent his MS. from Bosbire to expressed my hope that he will not be 
Sir James Mackintosh, whose mas- sparing— that he anticipate appro- 
terljr pen,” he wrote, " will correct the bstion to everything that he does, and 
fanltswithvdiich they abound. I have tiiat he will make no references.” 

b2 
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in the country. “ Our cavalcade was very numerous,” 
he wrote in his journal, “ and the uncommon attention 
paid to me appeared as if that joy at my return which 
was written on all their faces was heartfelt and sincere. 
When we were at the Governor’s, old Hadjee Ismael, a 
respectable merchant of eighty-two years of age, took 
the lead in the conversation. He expressed, in the name 
‘of all, their joy at my revisiting Persia. The King, he 
said, had given a proof of true greatness in anxiously 
requiring the presence of a man who had told Iiim the 
honest truth with a bluntness which kings were not in 
the habit of hearing.” 

All through the months of February and March, and 
up to the middle of April, Malcolm and his suite re- 
mained encamped at Bushire. He had despatched the 
letter to the King of which he was the bearer, and was 
waiting his Majesty’s order to advance. He appears to 
have spent his time between literature and the chase. 
He was working hard at the completion of his Political 
History j but he was delighted to find himself on horse- 
back again, and he knew that, in Persia, the equestrian 
exercises, in which he excelled, were not matters only of 
private delight.* On the 6th of March, he was able to 
write in his journal, “ I have written the word Finis to 
my Sketch, and am as joyful as I can be in absence. I 
will write no more to-day, but go and make up parties 
to hunt, and shoot, and ride, and revel in all the delights 


* Tlie Persians hold good horsenian- 
sliip in such estimation, that they would 
have thought little of an ambassador 
who was not at home in the saddle. 
A curious illustration of this occurred 
when Malcolm was at Bushire. The 

purser of one of the ships, Mr. W 

went oh shore to see Mr. Smith, and 
was put on the back of a capering 
i^rab, only to be thrown about very 


uncomfortably in the saddle. The bad 
horsemanship of the sailor provoked 
some merriment on shore ; but on the 
followiim day a Persian trader, who 
knew a Httle English, happening to go 

on board the ship, said to Mr. W , 

when the subject was referred to, “ You 
need not be under any uneasiness. I 
told the people that you ride very well» 
but that yon were very drunk.” 
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of idleness.” There were a number of active, high- 
spirited youths with him, who rejoiced to serve imder a 
master as fond of sport as themselves. It was his plea- 
sure, as he felt it was his duty, to train them for Oriental 
travel; and when any of them made an excursion into 
the interior for purposes either of business or pleasure, 
he sent them forth slenderly equipped, and especially 
exhorted them against the use of knives and forks. All 
such emblems of Western civilisation were to be denied 
to men who were in training for Eastern heroes. There 
were some noble specimens of manhood among them. 
Among others was an artillery officer, little more than 
eighteen years of age, whose gigantic stature was the 
wonder and the admiration of the Persians.* The fame 
of young Lindsay’s proportions reached far into the inte- 
rior. When the bearer of Malcolm’s letters to the King and 
the Prince-Regent reached Shiraz, the latter was eager 
in his inquiries about the “ tall man.” The messgiger, 
after satisfying the Prince’s inquiries, told his Royal 
Highness, that the greatest wonder of all was, that al- 
though seven feet high, he was only a lad of eighteen, 
and might grow another cubit. One morning, as Mal- 
colm was sitting in his tent, he was delighted by hearing 
a Persian call out to one of Lindsay’s servants, “ Is your 
date-tree asleep or awake ?” We may be sure that 
there was no want of laughter in camp at this figure of 
speech, and need not question that the Envoy laughed 
the loudest of the party. 

On the 15 th of March, Malcolm received intelligence' to 
the effect that his Mehmendar, or entertainer, had been ap- 
pointed in the person of a nobleman of rank, who was then 

* Lindsay— afterwards Sir Henry Hedistingnislied himseUbymanTMts 
Lindsay Bethnne— with Mter fortune of heroic gallantly, which caused him 
than some of his comrades, l^ed to a to be r^;arded by the Feirdans as a 
ripe old age. The greater part of his Teritable Roostnm— not in stature 
life was qient with the Persiea army, alone. 
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on his way down to Bushire. Two days afterwards he 
made his appearance, and was received in a distinguished 
manner by the English Envoy. But Malcolm would not 
commence his march to Teheran until he had received 
an answer to the letters wliich he had forwarded to the 
King. He was greatly pleased with his new friend — a 
young man of prepossessing appearance and polished 
manners; and there was every chance of continued 
harmony between them. He was assured, too, that the 
King Avas delighted at his approach, and would welcome 
his old friend with demonstrations of the sincerest affec- 
tion and respect. The Prince-Kegent, too, who ten 
years before, by asserting unjustifiable pretensions, had 
compelled Malcolm to contend manfully for the support 
of his ambassadorial dignity, now mindful of the past, 
addressed him a letter in the style of an equal.* The 
preparations for the march, therefore, were commenced 
with^ood heartf in spite of the embarrassing intelligence 
of Jones’s movements, which came in from time to time 
to perplex and annoy Malcolm ; and when at last, on the 
8tb of April, the firman of the King of Kings was received, 
with becoming pomp — the “ tall man” firing a royal 
salute, the escort drawn up as a guard of honor, and 
Malcolm pressing the letter to his forehead and his lips 
— ^much did not remain to be done to complete the 
equipment of the Mission. A week afterwards they 
commenced their march for the Persian capital. 

* That 18 a Moorataleh, mot a Hr- is made a peer. He deserres a duie- 
m». See emte, voL i., pw 113. dom. I abo - ace with ioj- that jem 

+ Whilst Malcolm was bnsying lum- father is to be rewarded oy being ma& 
selt with these preparatioiis, mtelli. a baronet for the eminent gmlantlT 
gence of the victory of Talarera was and good condnet he displayed on the 
lecmred at Bnshire. On many ac- glormus field of Talavera. How for- - 
connts it was extremely, mtifying to tonate yoni father has been in havw 
him. " I have jnst real” he wrote such an opportonity of distingaishing 
in the journal kept for his wife, " that himself. How dillisKmt is my lot.” f 
my noble &iend,w Arthur Wellealey, / 
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TraveUing often more than twenty miles in the day, 
they approached Shiraz on the 27 th of April. The 
Chief Minister of the province went out to greet the 
English Envoy, and to conduct him to the presence of 
the Prince-Regent. Malcolm entered the city in great 
state. The cavalcade was an imposing one. Lindsay, 
with his galloper-guns, and the escort of European 
dragoons, excited the boimdless admiration of the Per- 
sians, and contrasted not unfavorably with the more 
Oriental components of tlic show. All the principal civil 
and military officers of the Government, with a large 
body of troops and an immense concourse of people, 
met the British Mission as it advanced. About a mile 
from the city, Malcolm’s camp had been pitched on an 
eminence near the gardens of the vice-regal palace. There 
he and his smte dismounted, embraced the Persian officers, 
led them to a tent, and regaled them after the usual 
fashion with pipes and coffee. All seemed rejoiced to 
see him, and many welcomed him as an old friend. 

On the following day the Prince-Regent received him 
with graceful courtesy and kindness. When ten years 
before they had met at Shiraz, the Prince was a mere 
boy, and therefore only an instrument in the hands of the 
chief officers of his Court. He had now grown into a 
man of a lovely person and engaging manners, polished, 
and yet frank; and altogether of a bearing and de- 
meanour such as inspire confidence and affection. He 
deplored what he called the necessities of state, which 
had compelled him two years before to discourage Mal- 
colm’s advance into the Persian territory; declared that 
both he and his father had been pained by the sudden 
retirement of their old fiiend, and were now as much 
rejoiced at his presence as they were before grieved at 
^ dqiartnre.' And these good words he support^ by 
wntinual acts courtesy and Hndness. The Mission 
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was received with all honor. The Prince and his Mi- 
nister* invited Malcolm and his associates to imposing 
reviews by day and sumptuous entertainments by night; 
and for some little time there was nothing but gaiety and 
merriment and common joy. 

But a shadow, and a dark one, soon passed over Mal- 
colm’s happiness. On the 6th of May he received in- 
telligence that two of the officers of his suite had been 
barbarously murdered on the Turkish frontier. Soon 
after the arrival of the Mission at Bushire, Malcolm had 
despatched two officers in advance to Baghdad and two 
to Bussorah, with instructions to join him on the road to 
Teheran. To the former place, Captain Grant and Lieu- 
tenant Fotheringham had been sent; to the latter, Cap- 
tain Macdonald and Lieutenant Monteith. They went 
in search of information relative to the countries through 
which they travelled. Our want of geographical in- 
formation relative to the frontier-lands of Persia and 
Turkey had been seriously felt in all our considerations 
of the means of defence against the advance of an Euro- 
pean enemy; and Malcolm determined, that if he accom- 
plished nothing else, he would add something to our avail- 
able stores of knowledge. He was accompanied by men 
eager to venture upon untrodden fields of enterprise and 
inquiry; and he boasted that he was tjurnmg his young 
fidends into expert travellers. When, therefore, intelli- 
gence reached him that Captain Grant and Lieutenant 
Fotheringham had been murdered on their way from 
Baghdad, the grievous tidings smote him to the heart. 

From the account which Malcolm received, it appeared 
that the ill-fated gentlemen, on leaving Baghdad about 

• The minuter vas Mahomed Neb- (vhich he used as a pretest for ad* 
bee Khan, 1»otto4n-law of Ehdjee Tauoioo certain pecnnianolaima of to 
TOiiJa xliMi , who vas killed at Born- own), bat had been o(ddlT reeeiTed m 
bay. NebbM Khui h^ aftetwi^ Sir Ctooige Barlow. lu was littls 
beensenttoindiaonafidendlymianon better than a sordid adnntnier. 
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the end of March, determined to proceed by a different 
route from that which Malcolm had indicated. In vain 
did Mr. Rich* represent that the road lay through a 
defile infested by a robber-gang, under the command of 
a notorious chief. Captain Grant laughed to scorn all 
idea of danger ; he sought no advice, and he would take 
none. He had accompanied Malcolm ten years before 
on his first mission to Persia, and had penetrated into 
unexplored parts of the country. This had given him 
confidence in himself; and he said that one who had 
travelled through Mekran had nothing to fear in the 
countries which he was then about to explore. He had 
taken with him, too, contrary to the system which Mal- 
colm took so much pains to enforce upon his assistants, 
a large amount of baggage, including “ a showy tent,” 
and a numerous retinue of people. Against this also 
Mr. Rich remonstrated in vain. Grant and his party 
started; and so little pains did he take to secure the 
safety of himself and his followers, that he left the Resi- 
dent in a state of uncertainty respecting the route which 
he intended to take.t The consequences of this im- 
prudence might beJbreseen. On reaching the defile, he 
was met by the robber-chief and a party of horsemen. 
They professed friendly intentions, and persuaded Grant 
and his friends to abght and refresh themselves. Then 
they fell upon the travellers. Grant was shot dead as 
he attempted to regain his horse. The rest were seized 
and carried about prisoners for four days, at the end of 
which Kelb AU, the robber-chief, separated* the Christians 
from the Mussulmans, and suffered the latter to depart. 
Then the Christians were brought forth to the sacrifice. 

• Ifc. Ricli (a son-in-law of Sir f Mr. fiioh bad procured from the 
James Mhdtintora); a young gentle- Padia all tiie necessary orders to Be<^ 
manof extraordinary attainments, was Captain Grant a safe passage by a ou- 
then Resident at Bf^dad. ferent route. 
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Mr. Fotheringham and three Armenian servants were 
placed in a row, and asked whether they would become 
Mussulinans or die? They preferred death to apostacy; 
and one after another they were shot dead upon the spot. 

How deeply Malcolm felt this misadventure may be 
gathered from the following entries in his private journal. 
He asked himself again and again if it had been caused 
by any imprudence of his own. His understanding told 
him that it had not ; but his heart reproached him all 
the same. In the fulness of his sorrow he even lamented 
the faculty, which he so eminently possessed, of inspiring 
others with enterprise and zeal : 

“ May 6. — I have this moment (h5 wrote) been shocked be- 
yond expression. Poor Grant and Fothcringliam are, 1 fear, mur- 
dered on the frontiers of Turkey by a body of thieves. I cannot 
enter into any account of this horrid event — my feelings arc too 
acute. Though I have only obeyed my orders, I am quite mise- 
rable ; and however conscious of only having done my duty, and 
that I could neither foresee nor guard against what has happened, 
1 cannot but think at times that 1 am to blame in having de- 
tached them ; and yet God knows I had every ground to believe 
that there was hardly any risk in their journey, and I hoped much 
valuable information would be obtained. Ijrrant is a real public 
loss. He was a man of zeal, courage, enterprise, and knowledge ; 
and Fotheringham gave promise of being a most excellent officer. 
There could not be a finer or better young man in the world. 
Poor fellows, I must yet cherish a faint hope that the report of 
their death is unfounded. 

May 7. — I passed a wretched night, thinking of my poor 
friends. The safe arrival, this morning, of Macdonald and Mon- 
teith (whoso journey I had always accounted much more dtlnger- 
ous than the other), gave me some consolation; but still I am low 
and afflicted. 1 mean to despatch Frederick and Mahomed 
Hussan Khan to-morrow to go to Baghdad by the road oi^ 
Kermanshah. They will collect information on the way, and 
give it to Mr. Bich, to whom I shall give them letters. The 
murder was perpetrated witlun three or fojur stages of Ba^dadi 
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and of course in the Persian territories. Tlie King of Persia pre- 
tends the most violent rage, and has sent to demand the mur- 
derers, tlireatening to attack Baghdad if they are not given up. 
He will use this occurrence, as he has some of a similar nature, to 
extort money from the Pacha. I am indifferent to their efforts. 
They cannot restore my friends. 

“ May 8. — On referring to my instructions to Captain Grant, 
I find that I not only instructed him to delay, but to abandon his 
journey, if attended with any serious risk. But it is evident that 
he thought there was none, and his confidence has been his de- 
struction ; for there is sufficient evidence in the account I have 
received to prove that his plans were betrayed by some native 
whom lie incautiously trusted; and the baggage which he carried 
must have been considerable, and was no doubt the object of 
plunder. Frederick and Mahomed Hussan Khan go off to-morrow 
for Kermanshah, to learn all the particulars they can of this horrid 
transaction. It is honorable to the gentlemen of my family to 
state that, since the occurrence of this event, all those who could 
be so employed liave shown the most anxious desire to proceed 
direct to Kermanshah, or in any other direction. While I cannot 
but admire the spirit which animates them, I almost shudder at 
the thought of inspiring men with a zeal and attachment that leads 
them to tlie cheerful encounter of any danger. In short, I am 
not, I fear, composed of those materials which are necessary for a 
public character. Warm feelings should, I suspect, form no part 
of the compound.” 

Beside a real heart-trouble like this, all other vexa- 
tions were insignificant, else the Envoy might have 
been annoyed by the old diflGiculty of the present- 
giving, which now intruded itself upon him even more 
distressingly than during the time of his first mission. 
Sir Harford Jones had done much to increase the fever 
of cupidity which Malcolm himself had excited ten years 
before by the prodigality of his gifts. There was this 
difference between the two: Malcolm had distributed 
costly presents, but they were commodities which he 
had taken with him from In^ and were, for the most 
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part, specimens of the arts and manufactures of the coun- 
tries under British rule. They were symbols, as it were, 
of the greatness of our nation, and did more than gratify 
the avarice of the recipient. But Sir Harford Jones had 
openly given money. On one occasion he had served up a 
bill for 50,000 piastres on a tray. No wonder, therefore, 
that Malcolm found the courtiers of Persia hungering and 
howling after British gold.* “ These people,” wrote Mal- 
colm, “ are like ferocious animals, who have once tasted 
blood. Nothing else will satisfy them. They cry out for 
money as shamelessly as if it were their natural food. I 
have been obliged to come to very high words, and no 
doubt have excited much disgust. I mean to give a present 
of varieties of nearly half the amount Sir Harford Jones 
did; and I have written to the Minister, that unless I am 
assured it will be well and graciously received, I will not 
send his Eoyal Highness the value of a single farthing.” 
The hint was taken, and the present graciously accepted. 

But if Malcolm was less free in giving than Sir Har- 
ford Jones, he was also less free in receiving. Whilst at 
Shiraz, it was secretly intimated to him by the Minister 
that a valuable present of jewels, suited to a lady of rank, 
would be given to Mrs. Malcolm. The Ambassador 
started, and was about to make an indignant answer ; 
but checking himself, he merely said it was not his custom 
to receive such presents either for himself or his wife. 
“ Tell your master,” he added, to the astonished mes- 
senger, “that when I was at Mysore, the Minister there 


* In an official letter to Mr. Edmon- 
stonCj Malcolin>rote : “ His Lordship 
(Minto) will judge of the extent to 
which their avarice has been excited, 
when I state that, independent^ of ar- 
ticles, the amount of cash ^ven by 
Sir Harford Jones to the Pnnee and 
the officers of this petty Court was 
about two lakhs of piastres. 1 am not 


yet informed of the amount of similar 
disbursements at Teheran; but I al- 
ready know that a considerable sum 
was given to the Kinff, that a very 
large sum was promised to the Ameen- 
oo-dowlah, and that Meerza Sheffee has 
had a pension of three thousand piastres 
a month settled upon him.’* 
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would gladly have heaped costly presents upon us ; but 
instead of this, on my persuasion, he made a fine new 
road, that was much wanted, and dedicated it to Mrs. 
Malcolm. Such are the presents I like.” No man ever 
had larger opportunities of enriching himself in this way ; 
but he went through life with hands clean as a babe's. 

On the 16 th of May, Malcolm and his suite departed 
from Shiraz with all honor, and commenced their march 
towards the Persian capital, well pleased with the enter- 
tainment they had received. The journey onwards is 
remembered with the liveliest feelings of pleasure by the 
few survivors of the party. Not far from Shiraz, they 
were joined by the King’s story-teller, who amused them 
with the recital of Oriental romances not inferior in in- 
terest to those of the Arabian Nights. Many of these 
stories found their way into Malcolm’s journal, and were 
treasured up tenaciously by a memory that never failed.* 
Some he had heard Wore during his first Sojourn in 
Persia, and had narrated during the intervening ten 
years at various times and places, and under circum- 
stances of infinite variety. Great soldiers, little children, 
and gentle maidens, had been equally delighted by them. 
They had made Arthur Wellesley laugh in the Mahratta 
camp; they had made Johnny Wainwright happy during 
the tedium of a voyage down the Bay of Bengal ; and 
they had won a smile from the lips of Charlotte Camp- 
bell, as he sat behind her on an elephant, in the course 
of that memorable journey to Mysore out of .which had 
arisen the great happiness of his life. 

On the fith of June the Mission quitted Ispahan, and 
marched onwards by stages of twenty-five or thirty miles 
aday.f Everywhere, as they advanced, they were re- 

* S(^ of them will be fonnd in f Sometimes they made as mni^ as 
his the most popular iam miles a day, m rathw night, 

of all Malcolm’s \rorks. * "ne matched last night,” wrote Mai- 
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ceived with honor, and sumptuously entertained by the 
chief people of the country. As they approached the 
capital, Malcolm began anxiously to consider the embar- 
rassments which lay before him. Sir Harford Jones, the 
Crown Ambassador, was there. What was to be done 
to prevent an unseemly collision between the two autho- 
rities ? Jones was chafing under the treatment he had 
received firom the Indian Government, which had written 
him stinging letters, dishonored his bills, and endea- 
voured by every means to cast discredit upon his pro- 
ceedings. His time seemed now to have come. He was 
the representative of the King of Great Britain at the 
Court of the Persian monarch ; and Msilcolm was only 
the representative of a Viceroy — of a servant, in fact, 
of the Crown. It was not to be doubted that from 
this eminence of official position he had the means of 
grievously annoying and embarrassing the representative 
of the Governor-General; and there was too much reason 
to predicate, from the general character and particular 
temper at that time of Sir Harford Jones, that he would 
employ these means to the utmost possible extent, and 
endeavour to humiliate Malcolm and his Mission. Nor 
was such retaliation only to be considered as a pi'oof of 
the weakness of human nature. It was, doubtless, the duty 
of the Ambassador from the Court of St. James to up- 
hold the dignity of that Court, and to assert, on every 
occasion, the supremacy of his ambassadorial character. 
The Indian Government had certainly exerted itself to - 
blacken the face of Sir Harford Jones in the eyes of the 
Persian Court; and Jones may now have thought it 
incumbent upon him to prove that he was vested with 

colm on the lOth of June, at eklit paces are rather pleasanter than a 
o’clock, and reached our groui^ this horse’s, and at night the mule is gene- 
morning about seven -"the distance rally jireferrcd, as being more sure- 
being full fortv miles. I rode a mule .footed.” They generally commenced 
almost the vuole night, and think its their march at ‘eight o’clock at night. ' 
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authority higher than any that could be conferred by the 
Governor-General of India. There were two ways of 
doing this, and Malcolm had good reason to think that 
the Crown Ambassador would choose the more unseemly 
and vexatious of the two. 

It is probable that after the lapse of years, when the 
heats and animosities of the actual contest had subsided, 
Malcolm, who was a man of a generous temper and for- 
giving nature, admitted that there were allowances to be 
made for Sir Harford Jones on the score of the position 
ke held. But the strife was, at this time, very keen; 
and not only did Malcolm and his suite, but Lord Minto 
■and the members of his Government, attribute all the 
embamissments which beset them in the course of the 
contest to the littleness of Jones’s personal character. 
But whatever may have been his private sentiments, 
Malcolm now felt that the time had come for their practical 
suppression. He was not a man to suffer any personal 
irritation to interfere with the paramount claims of the 
public service. He knew that any open collision would 
|havc the effect of lowering both the King’s and the 
^Company’s Government in the eyes of the^Persians, and 
he determined, therefore, if possible, to meet Sir Harford 
Jones with a semblance at least of harmony. To this 
end he despatched one of the gentlemen of his Mission* 
in advance, to communicate personally vrith Sir Harford 
Jones respecting the forms to be observed on the meet- 
ing of the two Envoys at the Persian Court, and desired 
him to tell the Crown Ambassador that General Malcolm 
“ hoped he would see the propriety of their meeting as 
countrymen, and saving at least outward appearances.” 
“ The bad impressions,” he added, “ which must be pro- 
duced by public officers of the same nation acting to- 

* P^* He had been for some time at Teheraoi and had joined Mai: 

eolin« eampoBthe .nt v ptv 
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wards each other as enemies, are too obvious to be in- 
sisted upon. I bade Jukes, therefore, to inform him that 
I was so conscious of this being the line which every con- 
sideration of public duty dictated, that I had banished 
all private feeling from my mind. I did not think of 
what had passed, and would pay Sir Harford Jones a 
visit on the day I reached Camp, provided I was assured 
of his meeting and returning this advance in a manner 
which both my public situation and private character 
gave me a right to expect. He might, I desired Jukes 
to say, apprehend no collision of political opinion, for I 
should not open my lips on the subject, nor assume with 
the Persian Court any duty beyond that of being the 
officer empowered by the Indian Government to execute 
such parts of the preliminary treaty as related to the 
employment of its resources. That power I must exer- 
cise imtil I hear further from England or India; but even 
in its exercise I should accommodate myself as much to 
Sir Harford Jones’s wishes and opinions as I possibly 
could.” 

Jukes departed charged with this message of concilia- 
tion ; and a day or two afterwards, Malcolm, earnestly 
desiring that nothing might occur to cast a doubt upon 
the assurances of his messenger, wrote to him the fol- 
lowing letter, which might be shown to Sir Harford 
Jones or the gentlemen of his suite: 


My deab Jukes, — I have leamt, since coming to my ground, 
from a traveller, that Sir Harford Jones was to reach the royal 
camp to*day. I have instructed you howto act on the occurrence 
of this event. I need hardly repeat my sentiments upon this sub- 
ject, as you are fully acquainted with them. It is one upon which 
I have not a private feeUng, for at such a moment I can diink 
nothing but the public interests, which must be injured by t£l 
spectacle of two ptAlic officers of the same nation quarrellmgift 
this country. I am ready and desirous to pay Sir Harford Joi^, 
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every attention that is due to him as Envoy from his Britannic 
Majesty at the Court of Persia; but I must assuredly be recognised, 
till further orders are received from England or India, as a public 
officer whom the Indian Government has deputed to perform the 
stipulations of the preliminary treaty on all points that relate to 
the disposal of its resources; but even on this point I am ready 
to attend to the suggestions and opinions of Sir Harford Jones as 
far as I can in consistency with the instructions of the authority 
under which I act. 

It appears certain that orders from England written subsequent 
to the knowledge of my Mission must reach us within a month, 
and it is probable I shall have specific orders from India earlier 
than these orders. It would therefore seem, on every account, 
desirable that this short intermediate period should be allowed to 
: pass without our adding to that embarrassment into which both 
'Missions have from the occurrence of a number of untoward cir- 
cumstances been placed; and on this ground I am willing to 
meet Sir Harford as a countryman, without entering at all into 
the discussion of any of those points of difference and controversy 
which it is the duty of our common superiors to decide. 

I can place implicit reliance on your agency in this delicate 
communication. You are completely acquainted with the motives 
|)y which I am governed, and will, I am assured, in every explana- 
tion you make, take care these are not mistaken. 

Yours ever, &c., &c., 

John Malcolm. 

The royal camp was at this time at Sultaneah. The 
King and the Crown-Prince were engrossed with thoughts 
of the war of resistance which they were can*ying on 
against the* Russian usurper; and it was a matter of no 
'small moment to discover the extent of assistance which 
they might hope to derive from their connexion with 
the English. Sir Harford Jones had been requested to 
attend the royal camp, and there Jukes found him on 
his arrival It was no easy thing to conciliate the Welsh 
baronet and bring him to a reasonable state of mind* 
To uphold the dignity of his position as Crown Ambas* 
yoL. iL ItSI^ Trr; 
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sador was one thing-r-to humiliate the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Envoy was another. Jones could not rest satisfied 
with the former, without also accomplishing the latter. 
He advanced ridiculous pretensions and made impossible 
stipulations.* He would meet the new Envoy in a 
fiiendly manner, but as a very small person towards 
whom he would condescend to extend his patronage, if 
Malcolm would consent wholly to sink his own personal 
and official consequence. It was very certain that no 
such conditions as these could be accepted. The Persian 
Ministers, who desired Malcolm’s approach, were now 
greatly perplexed and bewildered. Before taking any 
decided part in the contest, they required for the Persian 
Govermnent some indemnity against the evils that might 
arise firom the sudden departure of Sir Harford Jones. 
If General Malcolm would undertake to accomplish in 
that event all that Jones by staying might accomplish, 
and represent the Britisli Government at the Persian 
Court, Jones might depart as soon as he liked. 

But this clearly was an impossibility. The state of affairs 


* The conditions proposed by Jones 
are worth giving in a note. The Per- 
sian Ministers declared that they would 
have nothing to say to such proposals : 

“ 1st. Thai no one sliall proceed on 
the part of his Persian Majesty to 
form General Malcolm’s htakhal^ but 
that some person may be sent on the 
part of the Ministers. 

'' 2nd. That the General shall sound 
no trumpets on his entrance into the 
King’s camp, nor car^ any flags. 

** 3rd. That ho shall hoist no flag in 
the royal camp, or pitch any knmauts 
or tujeers (outer tent-walls) round his 
tmt. 

** 4th. That he shall not at any time 
have an audience of the King without 
the Ambassador beiii^ present. 

** 6th. That iudejpenaent of the pre- 
sents General MaTcolm has brought 
an the part of the Govornor^eaeral, 


eveiything else connected with the 
preUminaTy articles of the treaty shall 
be transferred to the Ambassador 
(Jones), in order that he might make 
them over to the Persian Government. 

** 6th. That neither the Persian Mi- 
nisters themselves, nor any person 
upon their behalf, shall enter into any 
discussion on affairs connected with 
the British Government with any other 
person except the Ambassador, and 
that the Kii^ also shall allow of no 
other person’s interference in such dis- 
cussions but tlic Ambassador himself. 

" 7th. That none of Graeral Mal^/ 
colm’s suite shall ever wait upon the 
Ministers without the Am&ssadeir' 
(Jones) being advised of it. ■ 

" 8tii. That none of Hie Qener^^ 
sttiteshaU be admitted to the King’sjxe- 
sence without the consultation ana^ r 
probation of the Ambassador (Jonea)^” 
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was communicated to Malcolm, who despatch e(^ his se- 
cretary, Lieutenant Stuart, to the Persian cjamp, charged 
with instructions to represent his views, and set forth 
the circumstances under which alone he could consent 
to advance. “ Inform the Mmisters,” he wrote, “ that if 
any degradation to my Mission is contemplated, the 
sooner I have leave to return to India the better, for I 
will not remain one day in any place subject to what I 
:x)nsider an insult, merely because Sir Harford Jones 
bhooscs to be unreasonable. With regard to the subsidy 
imd the points connected with the execution of the treaty, 
SIB far as relates to the Indian Government, I am and 
inust remain till further orders the exclusive agent ^ and 
no other will be recognised by the Indian Government, 
the right of which to appoint its own officer to perform 
all duties connected with the employment of its military 
means and pecuniary resources is established by the con- 
stitution of the Government of England, and cannot be 
altered but by an alteration of its laws. Desire them 
liot to mistake the moderation with which I have acted 
fcr any symptom of a change in my sentiments. I shall 
^ntinue to act exactly as I have told them I shall, what- 
per they or Sir Harford Jones may do; and though I 
may regret that my efforts to conciliate that officer to a 
just sense of the benefits which would arise from mutual 
good understanding have failed, his continuing to act 
under the influence of private feelings and passions can- 
not justify tne in a deviation from my duty. In short, 
[ beg you will tell them that they will, imless they treat 
me in every instance as I ought to be treated, compel 
me to insist upon my being permitted immediately to 
depart. I wish you to be guarded, but very plain and 
decided in the delivery of th^ sentiment^ as imder the 
extraordinary line of conduct Sir Btofbrd Jones ha3 
taken, my being admitted to Court is a secondary con- 

0 2 
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sideratign to that of escaping those insults which that 
Envoy appears desirous of heaping upon the Indian Go- 
vernment, as he seems to think that the King of Eng- 
land’s rank will be best supported, not by the main 
tenor of his own precedence and dignity, but by the com- 
plete degradation of that imperial branch of his power — 
the Government of India.” 

Whilst such were the general instructions conveyed to 
Mr. Stuart, Malcolm laid down in precise terms the condi- 
tions upon which he would consent to enter the royal 
camp;* ** and addressed a note to the Persian Ministers, in 
whi^ he declared that the terms were “ in no degree what- 
ever derogatory to the dignity of the King of England, or 
to the rank and precedence of liis Majesty’s representa- 
tive.” “ If Brigadier-General Malcolm had thought so,” 
continues the note, “he never could have proposed them, 
as it is his duty, like that of every British subject under 
all situations that he may be placed in, to promote and 
advance by every means in his power tbe dignity of his 
Sovereign.” At the same time, he addressed a letter 
to Meerza Sheffee, the Chief Minister, wherein, after al- 


* I give these in a note, that they 
may be contrasted with those proposed 
by Sir Harford Jones : 

** 1st. His Istakbal shall be similar 
to the one which met him on his first 
mission. 

“ 2nd. That the General, on his en- 
trance into the royal camp and durinff 
his continuance there, shall be aliowcd 
to sound his trumpets, beat his drums, 
agreeably to the rormcr customs and 
usages of ambassadors at the Persian 
Court. 

3rd. That the General’s creden- 
tials shall be read in his first interview 
with the King. 

** 4th. That until new orders are 
received from England or India re- 
spectiim the recall or confirmation of 
Harford Jones or himself, he 


shall be allowed to remain at the Per- 
sian Court, unless his own wishes 
should induce him to retire. 

** 5th. That General Malcolm shall 
take the whole or any part of his fa- 
mily with him when helias his audience 
with the King. 

6th. General Malcolm a^ces to 

J ield the precedence to Sir Harford 
ones whenever it should so happen 
that they cither visit the King or his 
Ministers together, inasmuch as 
Harford Jones is the ambassador of his 
Britannic Majesty, and the General Js 
disposed to pay him every respect and 
attention as such. General Malcolm 
has no objection to Sir Harford Jones 
being present at his audiences with the 
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lading to his paper of conditions and the declaratory note, 
he said, “ I cannot, without disobedience of my orders 
and submitting to a degradation of my situation, depart 
from these terms ; to which I hope this letter and the 
declaration by which it is accompanied, will lead you 
instantly to assent. If any reasons should prevent your 
doing so, I beg you will obtain his Majesty’s gracious 
permission for me to return to India ; and that you will 
express on such occurrence my gratitude for all his past 
great favors, and my unchangeable attachment in all 
situations to his royal person.” Malcolm was not a man 
to attempt to degrade the character of the British Crown 
in the eyes of a foreign Court, any more than to suffer the 
Government which he represented to be degraded. 

But if the Ministers were irresolute, the King himself 
was not. He desired to see Malcolm, and was deter- 
mined that he should be received with all honor. He 
spoke his mind freely to Sir Harford Jones ; and Jones, 
who seems to have had little respect for prerogative and 
little regard for courtesy, was fully as plain-spoken as 
the Shah. It was idle, however, to contend against the 
decrees of the Sovereign. He had a right to order, and 
he was detennined to order the ceremonials of his own 
Court. So the royal command went forth for Malcolm’s 
reception with the same honors as had been accorded to 
him ten years before; and the Ministers, who were hun- 
gering after more presents, and hoped that the two 
Ambassadors would strive to outbribe one another, were 
glad to welcome Malcolm back again to the Persian 
Court. 

Sir Harford was now fairly beaten. It was useless to 
continue the contest ; so, as Malcolm neared the royal 
camp, on the 21st of June, Mr. Sheridan, Jones’s secre- 
tar)?^, met him with a letter of peace, written on the 
preceding day. I prefer thus* privately,” wrote the 
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Crown Ambassador, “to acknowledge the receipt of 
your public letter by Mr. Ellis, firstly, because I hope 
you will consider this method, as I mean it to be, a 
manifestation of the cordiality with which I mean to act; 
and, next, because I am of opinion that those points in 
your letter which may require discussion will be better 
and more fully discussed by us when I have the plea- 
sure of meeting you. I perfectly ^ree with you it is 
high time to put an end to the intrigues and tortuosities 
of the Ministers here. As we shall so soon have the 
pleasure to meet, I reserve to that period everything 
more that I have to say.” And so the contest between 
the two Ambassadors was at an end, and Malcolm wrote 
in his journal, “We shall have no more public dis- 
cussions, but communicate fully and amicably; and I 
shall be as anxious to establish, by my great respect 
towards the person of his Envoy, my respect for my 
Sovereign, as I have been to establish the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Indian Government.” 

On the 21st of June, Malcolm and his suite entered the 
royal camp. The same high officer of the Court who, 
ton years before, had been deputed by the King to 
receive him, now met him again as he advanced. The 
royal message which greeted him was a flattering one. 
“ Tell him,” said the King, “ that all the trouble he has 
had about ceremony this time is not the fault of Persians 
but of Englishmen, and that throughout he may be satis- 
fied that he has always enjoyed my favor.” Onward 
now went the Mission from the Indian Government^ 
receiving and bestowing courtesies. All past animosi- 
ties were buried. Before proceeding to his own tent, 
Malcolm waited on Sir Harford Jones, who received him 
in “ a gcadous and affable manner,” and in the course of 
the ev^j^ returned the visit.. Malcolm welcomed him 
tdth a gisrd of honor, and went out of his tent to gr^ 
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hiiD. He was eager not only to show the Baronet every 
respect as the representative of the Crown, but to render 
him every assistance in his power, freely offering him 
money and supplies, and desiring him, whenever it was 
needed, to use the escort as his own.* At subsequent 
interviews there was the same outward cordiality be- 
tween them, but Malcolm felt painfully that it was all a 
'despicable sham. 

On the 23rd of June, Malcolm paid his first ceremonial 
Idsit to Futteli Ali Shah, in his summer camp on the 
high table-lands of Sultaneah. It had been arranged that 
Sir Harford Jones should be present at this introductoiy 
yisit, but at the appointed hour he was absent on a 
pleasure party.f The King, however, declared that he 
needed no one to introduce his old friend Malcolm; so 
the Mission from India made its way to the royal pre- 
sence, whilst the Crown Ambassador was amusing himself 


* The Ambassador’s establishment 
^as then at Tabrcen. 

I f Sir Harford Jones, in his account 
His Majedy's Mimon to Perda^ 
iublished after Sir John Malcolm’s 
path, thus accounts for his own ab- 
icnce on tliis occasion. “ Shortly after 
Ibis,” he writes, “General Malcolm 
iarrived in the royal camp, and the 
Shah intimated to me liis wish that I 
should be present at the audience he 
designed to give him. I answered that 
I would most willingly comply with 
his Majesty’s wishes, provided General 
Malcolm permitted me to present him 
to the Sim. This being objected to 
on the part of the General, 1 consi- 
dered it my duty to interfere no fur^ 
ther in the matter; and on the day on 
which the audience took place, I i^c 
a little party of pleasure with some 
Persian friends to visit and pass the 
day at some beautiful springs, issuing 
from a rock at the foot of a mountain, 
a little distance from the camp.” 1 
think, howeveTi that thare is some rea* 
bob: to ^pmstk»i the fid^ty d! 


ford’s memory. Malcolm, in the pri- 
vate journal whicli ho kept at fliis 
time, savs, under date June 23rd, “ Sir 
Harford yesterday told me he was 
going with me to the King. * You sit, I 
hope, Sir Harford,’ said I. ' I do not, in 
general,* said he ; ‘ but I shall of course, 
as you have very properly insisted on 

it.* When I found the time 

of the visit changed, I went to Sir Har- 
ford’s tent. They told me he had gone 
out to breakfast, and to see a cele- 
brated fountain four miles off.** One 
of the survivors of Malcolm’s suite, in 
a memorandum with which he has fur- 
nished me, says: “It was desired by 
the Generd that his party should be 
accompanied by Sir Harford Jones, 
and be introduced by him. Objections 
were at first made by the General's 
Persian friends, but Malcolm ced^the 
point, and consented, on his first inteiv 
view, to be introduced by Jones. But 
his Majesty settled the point by di- 

no^oduction at all.” . 
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at a distance. The ceremony of reception was an im- 
posing one. Attended by eleven gentlemen of his suite, 
all in full-dress uniform, Malcolm entered the hall of 
audience. “ Welcome again, Malcolm,” cried the King, 
with much cordiality, “ and welcome all you young gen- 
tlemen, Mashallahl you have brought a fine set of 
young men — all fine young men — to pay their respects 
to the Shah. Sit down, Malcolm.” Now Malcolm, on 
his former mission, always had sate down. He had con- 
tended for and established the custom. But Sir Harford 
Jones had consented to stand in the royal presence. 
How then could the representative of the Governor- 
General accept a concession which had not been accorded 
to the delegate of the Crown ? Malcolm felt the embar- 
rassment of his position, and asked permission to stand. 
Again the King desired him to be seated. But still the 
Envoy hesitated to comply with the request. “ Why, 
Malcolm,” said the King, half in jest and half in earnest, 
“ what new thing is this — what has come over you? You 
used not to hesitate in conforming to the King’s com- 
mand.” On this Malcolm sate down. The embarrass- 
ment passed over, and Futteh Ali Shah and Malcolm 
were soon in earnest discourse.* 

Malcolm had prepared a set speech; but when the 
time came for its delivery, he made no great progress 
with the oration. “ Come,” said the King, smiling, “ you 
are an old fiiend ; I do not put you on a footing with 
other men. Compose yourself ; I know what you would 
say” — and he commenced a speech of fulsome panegyric. 
Then, breaking into laughter, he said, “ Now your speech 
is made, let me know about yourself. How have you 
been these many years ?” “ Except for the wish to re- 
visit your Majesty, 1 have been well and happy,” said. 

* " It m the onlj tiling” BOTstlie to bse Ms s^-possesaion fot » 
namtorofthisiiiddeaiiromvnoml meat.” 

.demedit, " thatl emuMrlfBlcolm 
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Malcolm. But what,” asked the King, “ made you go 
back in dudgeon last year, without seeing my son at 
Shiraz?” “How could he,” said Malcolm, “who had 
been warmed by the sunshine of his Majesty’s favor, be 
satisfied with the mere reflexion of that refulgence 
through the person of his Majesty’s son?” “Mashal- 
dah! Mashallah!” cried the King, “Malcolm is himself 
■again!” 

Gracious beyond example was Futteh Ali. He was 
^ally glad to see Malcolm. He told him that he always 
Swas and always must be his prime favorite beyond all 
^Europeans. Then he spoke of the state of India — of 
Europe — of his own country ; and then returned to talk 
of Malcolm himself. “ I heard,” said he, “ that you were 
going to England; but I have caught you, and you must 
not expect to escape for at least four years. Your fame 
in India for settling countries has reached me ; and your 
labor is wanted here.” He then asked a multitude of 
questions concerning the oi’ganisation of the Indian army. 
Malcolm spoke not only of its discipline, but of its ad- 
mirable invalid and pension establishments. “ Discipline,” 
baid the King, “will always defeat valor; but discipline 
alone is nothing. It is the whole constitution of the 
military branch of government which makes superior 
armies.” To this Malcolm assented ; and then the King 
began to speak of Buonaparte, whom he styled the first 
of heroes,^ and said, “What does he want?” “The 
world, said Malcolm. “Right,” said the King, “you 
are right, Malcolm — but in truth, he is a great soldier.” 
Then he asked many questions about the state of Spain ; 
and thence, turning again to personal matters, inquired 
about the officers of Malcolm’s suite, and asked particu- 
larly about the engineers. “ Mr. Jins (Sir H. Jones) is 
a good young man. I have a reg^d for him; and those 
with him have labored hard in my service— but you 
must do.everything for me now.’* Malcolm 'psured hw^^ 
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that he and his Majesty’s other servants ■would do all 
that lay in their power; and the King was well pleased 
■with the assurance. Altogether, the reception was a 
most gracious one, and Malcolm quitted the presence- 
chamber satisfied that he had not fallen in the estimation 
of his old friend. “ I was shocked to hear after I came 
out,” he wrote in his journal, “ that I had talked more 
and louder than his Majesty; but I could not have given 
offence, as I went away loaded with praises.” 

On the 1st of July, Malcolm, with all due ceremony 
and becoming state, exhibited his presents before the 
audience-tent of the Shah. Chief of these were the 
guns which he had brought ■with him from India, and 
which now, with all their equipments, were displayed 
before the delighted eyes of the King. It was hard to 
say whether the ordnance or the young artilleryman 
Lindsay, with his bright rosy face and his gigantic pro- 
portions, gave his Majesty the greater pleasure. In the 
latter he saw a young Roostum, who was destined to 
play no insignificant part in the war then waging with 
the Muscovite. The two galloper-guns which Malcolm 
had brought -with his escort were now exercised, as well 
as the confined space would allow, to the surprise and 
delight of the Persian monarch. But Malcolm said that 
they would appear to greater advantage on the plains of 
Qujcin; whither his Majesty was about to remove hk 
camp, and that, as one of his officers, he would be glad to 
exercise them there. “Very proper, Malcolm,” said the 
King; “ you shall take charge of my guns at Oujein. They 
cannot be .under an officer I more esteem. And at 
Oujein, I will mount my horse, and see both the guns 
and your troopers exercised. And then,” he added, 
laughing, “ if it is necessary, you may go and amuse 
yourself with breaking the heads of my enemies the 
Russians.” 
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On the following day, Futteh Ali broke up the royal 
encampment at Sultaneah, and marched to the great 
plain in the vicinity of Tabreez. Thither Malcolm and 
his suite presently followed, by the express desire of 
his Majesty, by whom the words spoken about his 
Russian enemies had not been uttered in jest. A 
few miles from the ground at Oujein he was met by Sir 
Harford Jones, who placed in his hands some public 
despatches received from England, by the contents of 
which it appeared that the Home Goverrunent had de- 
termined still to regulate our diplomatic relations with 
Persia, and had, in prosecution of this intention to re- 
pudiate the power and authority of the Governor-General 
in that direction, appointed Sir Gore Ouseley Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Teheran. These letters were 
written after the receipt of Lord Minto’s reference to the 
Foreign OfGice, on the subject of the future control of 
our Persian diplomacy, so Malcolm saw at once that it 
had become his duty to bring his mission to a close. 
His occupation was gone. He could no longer remain 
at the Persian Court in a recognised official position. So 
he determined to withdraw from the scene with the least 
possible delay. 

But the Eng and Abbas Meerza, the heir-apparent, 
desired Malcolm to remain in Persia, to aid with his 
advice, if not with his personal assistance, the operations 
of the coming campaign against their Russian enemies. 
Sir Harford Jones pressed this matter warmly upon hitn, 
and the two Envoys went together on the fcdlowing day 
into the royal camp, and had a long conference on the 
subject with the Persian Ministers. Malcolm’s opinions 
regarding the best means of prosecuting the campaign 
were eagerly sought. His advice was eminently judi- 
cious. “ I strongly recommended them,” he wrote to 
Lord Mint9, “ to attack the Russians in lin^ or in 
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their strong posts; but to keep their newly-raised in- 
fantry and ill-equipped artillery in reserve, and limit 
their employment to the defence of forts and difficult 
passes, whilst they pushed forward every horseman the 
country could furnish to distress and harass the enemy, 
whose numbers I understood to be about ten thousand, 
of which a very small portion were cavalry.” 

Next day, Malcolm waited on Abbas Meerza,* who 
was full of martial enthusiasm, eager above all things to 
introduce an improved state of discipline into his army, 
and impatient of the slow, steady process of organisation 
and instruction, by which alone, Malcolm told him, such 
an end could be possibly attained. The advanced posi- 
tion at this time of the Russians, who had seized upon 
Mackei^, a strong fort on the north bank of the Arras 
river, little more than fifty miles from Tabreez, had 
greatly disturbed him, and he was eager by any means 
to dislodge the invaders; but Malcolm counselled him 
not to push forward his infantry, or to hazard an engage- 
ment which would probably end in disaster and disgrace. 
Great expectations of personal aid from Malcolm and his 
followers had been entertained by the Prince, who was 
surprised and disappointed to learn that the English 
Envoy had only thirty efficient troopers, and details of 
artillery sufficient to work a single gun. But Malcolm told 
him that he would visit his camp at Tabreez, and offer 
him the best advice in his power, besides placing at 
his disposal some English officers and some expert arti- 
ficers, through whose agency both the personnel and 
matiriel of his force might be greatly improved. He 
promised the Prince, also, that two of these officers— 

* AbbM^ewawasthe s^^^^^ wrote after this first interview with 
of Eutteh Ali, but he was his favonte him, that he appeared “aveiysupe- 
and his fighting son, and had been de- nor young man.^* 
clared heir to the throne. Malcolm 
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Macdonald and Monteith — should reconnoitre Mackerry, 
and bring back exact intelligence of the strength of the 
Russian position, in order that a just opinion might be 
formed of the expediency or inexpediency of attacking it. 

It had now become necessary that Malcolm should 
determine positively upon his line of conduct. He saw 
that both the King and Abbas Meerza were bent upon 
detaining him in Persia. So he thought the matter over 
with himself, and he talked it over with Sir Harford 
Jones, and he came to the following conclusions, which 
I give, as he reported them to Lord Minto : 

“ First, that I should insist upon the King granting me my 
audience of leave immediately, which it - appeared, from what he 
had stated to Sir Harford, he w«is not disposed to do. Secondly, 
that after I had my audience of leave, I should consider myself 
as divested of any public character in this country. Thirdly, 
that in the actual state of the Persian army, there was no hope 
that any good could arise from protracting my stay which could 
balance the evils which might arise from exciting hopes that must 
be disappointed, from hazarding our military reputation by taking 
a share in operations which we could not expect either to aid or 
to direct, and that my departure was the more advisable, as it was 
evident that I could not remain a day in Persia without being 
asked for opinions and advice on subjects which involved political 
considerations, and such, in the situation in which I was placed, I 
could not give without some risk of differing from his Majesty’s 
Envoy, and consequently of reviving a collision which had been 
so happily terminated.” 

Two days afterwards Malcolm was summoned to the 
presence of the King. Futteh Ali was seated in a small 
tent, to which no one was admitted but the Prime Mi- 
nister and the English Envoy. In conformity with the 
custom introduced by Sir Ha^ord Jones, Malcolm stood 
in the audience-chamber, but the King resolutely de- 
clared that his old Mend should never stand in his pre- 
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sence, and a further order obtained compliance. Futteh 
All then commenced the conference by saying how 
greatly he had been disappointed by the out-turn of 
events at home, and the consequent determination of 
Malcolm to return to India ; and then b^ged that he 
would stay and accompany Abbas Meerza and his army 
into Geoi^ia. “ You will then,” he added, “ returij and 
receive your leave as you ought, and be conducted 
through my country with the attention and distinction 
due to so favorite a servant.” To this Malcolm could 
only reply that, whatever his inclinations might be, his 
duty, after the decision of the Crown Government, which 
had deprived him of all authority in Pemia, compelled 
him to withdraw from all further interference in his 
Majesty’s afiairs. “I am constrained,” he said, “ to obey 
orders. That discipline which your Majesty is intro- 
ducing into your army with us pervades all ranks. When 
the word March is given, we move forward, and at the 
word Malt wc stand fast.” At this illustration the King 
laughed, and several times repeated in English the words 
“ Malt — March /” — “ Malt — March!" as though greatly 
pleased with the idea. “ Would to God,” he said, “ I 
could bring ray Wuzcers and great public servants into 
such order.” “ I know what are the rules of your ser- 
vice,” continued the King; “I know, however greatly 
I may regret it, that an officer is bound, in all cases, to 
obey the Goverijment imder which he serves ; but you 
will, I hope,” continued the King, “ stay as mimy days 
as you can at Tabreez. And at all events” (he added, 
turning to the Prime Minister), “ as General Malcolm must 
go, take good care that every arrangement for his depar- 
ture is made -in a manner which will ^^ve him satisfac- 
tion. He always has been, and always shall be my first 
favorite amcmg Europeans, and he shidl receive his leave, 
with every honor it is possible to confer upon him. 
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'Everything must be done that can give him gratifica- 
tion.” With the sounds of this gracious speech still 
ringing in his cars, Malcolm quitted the presence of the 
King.* 

Nor were these protestations of royal kindness mere 

■ empty words. The King was determined to heap honors 
on Malcolm. So next day he sent the Minister to tell 
him that his Majesty desired to bestow upon him some 
public and enduring mark of royal favor, and to this 
end he proposed to make his friend a Khan, and to 
bestow upon him a star of honor. It was proposed that 
a decoration, similar to that which had been granted 
to General Gardanne should be bestowed upon Mal- 
colm. The Frenchman had been made a Knight of the 
Sun ; but the Englishman now declared that it would 
be unloyal and unbecoming on his part to accept a title 
which had been instituted for the benefit of an enemy. 
This decision created some disappointment, and led to 
considerable controversy. Tlie King proposed also to 
make Malcolm a Sepahdar, or General in the Persian 

; service. This honor was cheerfully accepted, and the 
I General said that the King might send him a horse and 

■ sword to support his new dignity. But Futteh Ali said 
that he gave swords to people of all kinds, and that he 
desired to mark his especial sense of his afiection for 
Malcolm. It was suggested, therefore, that a new order 
should be instituted, and a new star fabricated for the 
purpose, by 'the court jeweller. There was to be a lion 
couchant, and a Sun rising on his back j and the order 

* He could not, however, imme- 
diately depart. Malcolm thus de- 
swibes in his journal how the inter- 
view had a ludicrous termination; 

” TOen I rose, I found one of my legs 
quite benumbed from the constrai^d 
posture in which 1 had be^ sitting. 


The King observed it, and smiling, de- 
sired me to stand where I was till my 
leg was quite recovered, which required 
a minute or two, that were passed in 
joking upon our want of practice in the 
eastern fashion of sitting.’^ 
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was to be the order of the Lion and the Sun. The 
distinction was pressed so earnestly upon Malcolm, that 
he could no longer refuse it. And many brave men 
since that day have therefore written K.L.S. after their 
names. 

The determination which Malcolm had formed to leave 
Persia, disappointed Abbas Meerza even more than it 
disappointed the King. Eager above^ all things was the 
Prince to retain the General in his camp, that he might 
assist him in the work of disciplining his troops, which 
then lay so very near to his heart. The picture in Mal- 
colm’s journal of the heir-apparent, with his military 
zeal and his soldierly instincts, combined with a sort of 
boyish simplicity and impulsiveness of character, is far 
from an unattractive one. The army was then to him a 
new plaything; but his after life showed that he had 
something of the real hero about him, and did not shrink 
from the stern realities of war : 

“ I went out yesterday evening,” wrote Malcolm on the 14th of 
July, “to attend the Prince Abbas Meerza, who intimated a wish ' 
to see my escort. I found him riding alone in front of a line of 
five thousand new-raised Persian infantry. He received me with 
great affability, and was delighted with the party of dragoons and 
gallopers, who exercised and manmuvred as well as the bad 
ground wo had could admit. He examined the clothing and 
accoutrements of the Europeans in the most minute manner, and 
appeared delighted with their equipment. After my review was 
over, the Prince put his own line of infantry through their firing 
and some manmuvring. They had only been raised four months, 
knew a little of everything, but were evidently grounded in 
nothing. Abbas Meerza did everything himself, and went every- 
where unattended. He was dressed like a soldier, in a plain, 
scarlet coat made in the Persian style, and buttoned tight. After 
the review was over the curricle I had brought for the King 
drove up. He was delighted with it, and in an instant sprang, 
into it. I did the same, and took the reins, and drove off at fulP 
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trot. His astonishment and delight were equal. Some of his 
attendants followed. * You will be tired/ said he, ^ for I am going 
to Teheran with Malcolm.’ After a short drive I turned round 
^nd drove to the front of the troops, where he remounted, and 
exercised them till dark; he then marched home. I could not but 
remark that, at a nA:ow place on the road, he stopped half an 
hour to let every file pass, rather than break the line — an excel- 
lent sign of the ideas he has had instilled into him. All the 
object of his conversation during three hours I was with him was 
to persuade me to remain. He urged everything it was possible; 
but I was obliged to give him most cautious answers. Nothing 
can be more embarrassing than my situation; but if I remain after 
my functions have ceased, I become, of course, subject to the 
orders of Sir Harford, who can, by word or letter, direct me to 
quit whenever he chooses ; and I certainly have not yet confidence 
sufficient in his character to place myself in such a situation.” 

So earnest was the desire of the young Prince that 
Malcolm should accompany him on his approaching 
campaign, that a conditional assent to the request was 
at last reluctantly yielded. Malcolm said that he 
would accompany Abbas Meerza to the field, if Sir 
Harford Jones, then the chief British authority in the 
country, would request him in writing to do so. But 
Sir Harford shrunk from the responsibility ; so the mea- 
sure was subsequently abandoned. It was arranged, 
however, that two officers of Malcolm’s suite, Captain 
Christie and Lieutenant Lindsay, ardent and adven- 
turous spirits, who longed for a stirring life amidst the 
strange scenes which surrounded them, should remain 
with the Persian army. 

The time for Malcolm’s departure now drew near. 
The 15th of July was fixed for his audience of leave. 
The King sent him a horse and a sword, and he was met 
at the entrance of the audience-tent with a firgian, or 
royal mandate appointing him a Khan and Sepahdar 
(a npblemah and general) of the Persian Empire. With 

VOL. n. n 
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these new titles he was introduced to the King, who 
welcomed him with becoming cordiality. The gen- 
tlemen of the Mission were also introduced in their 
dresses of honor; and then the King, desiring Malcolm 
to approach the throne, invested hiiy with, a diamond 
star, in the centre of which were the Lion and the Sun, 
the insignia of the new order of knighthood. “ You are 
now,” said his Majesty, whilst Malcolm still stood by the 
throne, “ confirmed in my service, in which I know you 
have been faithful for ten years. I can do no higher 
honor to any one than at this moment I have done to 
you. You will wear this star on your breast as a proof 
to aU the world of the royal fiivor of the King of Persia.” 
Malcolm bowed, poured out his thanks, and soon after- 
wards withdrew amidst renewed expressions of royal 
kindness. As he made his last salaam to the King, at 
the appointed distance from the throne, Futteh Ali cried 
out again, with irrepressible sincerity, “ Farewell, Mal- 
colm, my friend!” — a little thing as we read it here, but 
in the stately, ceremonial Court of Persia, where every 
word and gesture is prescribed, where nothing is to be 
said but at the appointed time, and even a king enjoys 
no freedom of speech, a matter of no slight significance. 

Malcolm had now been received and dismissed with 
every possible mark of honor. So far, indeed, the object 
of his mission had been accomplished. “ I cannot but 
conceive,” he wrote to Lord Minto, “ that the conduct of 
the King towards me upon this occasion must have, in 
its general impression, the best efiects towards the full 
accomplishment of those objects which your Lordship 
had in view when you deputed me to this Court, as it 
marked in a manner not to be mistaken his great respect 
and consideration for the Government I represented.” 
It may be surmised, however, that it was’but a reflected 
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honor that fell upon the Government of India. The 
King was personally attached to Malcolm, and he honored 
the officer because he loved the man. 

On the morning of the 23rd of July, Malcolm quitted 
“ the once ccleBrated city of Tauris, now the ruined 
Tabreez and turned his face towards home with an 
emotion of gratitude and joy. “ What a happy man I 
am to-day/’ he wrote in his journal. “ It is impossible 
to look back without congratulating myself on my good 
fortune at every stage of my late vexatious and unpro- 
mising mission. I have now turned my back, and I 
hope for ever, on deceit, falsehood, and intrigue; and I 
am bending my willing steps and still more willing heart 
towards rectitude, truth, and sincerity. I leave all I 
hate, and am proceeding towards all I love. May God 
make my journey prosperous.” He was to march by 
the route of Sennah to Baghdad and ^ussorah; and 
thence to Bushire’and Bombay. 

The early part of the homeward journey presented 
few noticeable incidents. A week after they quitted 
Tabreez they were joined by some old friends. One 
morning there appeared among them a stranger rudely 
dressed, apparently in the costume of a Beloochee, with 
a handsome countenance and an imposing presence, 
who sought admittance to the tent of the Envoy.* 

* I have wrif^ten this story from the Christie and Fottingcr have gone 
memoranda of one of tJio surviving through most arduous duties, and have 
members of Malcolm’s suite. The fol- suffered great fatigue and hardship, 
lowing is his own journal entry : Their labors will be of benefit to the 

31.— -Stewart came across the public service, and, I trust, to them- 
country to join us with Christie and selves. Men who voluntarily cncoun- 
Pottingcr, R-ederick and Cormick, and ter such dangers should be well re- 
we sate down, fourteen, to breakfast, warded.” 

All the party, except Stewart, were in Then follows this account of the next 
Persian clothes, and had beards as day^s diversions: 1. — We 

well as whiskers, I should hardly spent a very idle day, eating trout, 
have known mj of them, unless 1 and tfdking over wonderful travels.” 
had been prepay for their (urivaL Christie had some capital stories to tell. 

x>2 
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It proved to be Ensign Henry Pottinger, wbo had 
mudi to tell of what he had seen in Sindh and Bcloo- 
chistan; and in whose courage, and enterprise, and 
intelligence, as then manifested, Malcolm clearly saw 
the indications of those fine qualities Which afterwards 
raised him to high estate. About the same time an- 
other stranger appeared in the Mission camp. He was a 
fierce-looking, rugged Afghan, with a magnificent beard 
and truculent aspect — a man seemingly capable of any 
amount of daring. It was great joy to Malcolm and his 
friends to find under this disguise the goodly person of 
Captain Christie,* who had been Pottinger’s companion 
in his wanderings beyond the Indus. They had started 
before Malcolm firom Bombay, and taking with them 
letters of credit and recommendation from native bankers 
at that place, and assuming the costume of the countries 
through whicji they travelled, had made their way as 
native horse-dealers through Sindh and Beloochistan to 
Herat, and thence into the Persian country. The party 
had been a gallant one before ; it was improved by these 
additions. Seldom or never has such an assemblage of 
high-spirited, intelligent youths been gathered together 
under such a leader. It is no small proof of Malcolm’s 
discernment that there was not one of them who did not 
abundantly fulfil the promise of his early days. 

Lieutenants Stewart and Frederick and Dr. Cormick 
joined Malcolm at the same time; but a few'days after- 


* Christie and Pottinger had met that he would possibly like to join 
nuexp^tedly at Ispahan. The latter their party ; he accordingly came to 
mres in his published travels the fol- the palace and sent up a man to say ho 
lowing account of their meeting : wislied to speak witn one of ns. I 
“ Captain Christie tmved in the city went down, and as it was then quite 
about dusk, unknowing and unknown, dark, I could not recognise his fea- 
end went to the OoT^ofs palaee to tures; and he fancying me a Persian 
leqoest a lodging, which was ordered, &om my dress, we conversed for seve- 
when by accident one of the atten- tal minutes ere we discovered eadt 
danU observed that there were two other. The moment we did so was 
Pcringhces in tiie Chibul Setoon, and one of the ^ppieat of my life." 
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wards the party dispersed.* At Sennah, which he 
reached on the 21st of August, he received letters from 
home, which greatly increased his happiness.f He con- 
tinued his journey, as he said, “ with a light heart,” but 
with a diminished suitc,J and reached Kermanshah by 
the 1st of September. There he commenced the pre- 
paration of a laborious despatch on Persian affairs,§ the 
longest he had ever written, and probably, he said, the 
last that he should ever write on the subject. 

When Malcolm quitted Tabreez, he hoped that he had 
turned his back for ever on “ falsehood, deceit, and in- 
trigue,” but he had yet one more exhibition of these 
qualities, combined with the never-absent national cupi- 
dity, to ruffle him before he shook the dust of Persia 
from his feet. He had not been unburdened of all his 

* August 5.— Stewart, Frederick, Johnny and Litchfield— six in number 
and Jukes start this evening for Hama- —ioin me at Kermanshah.” — [Mai* 
dan. Macdonald, Christie, and Cor- colm's MS. Journal.'] 
mick, go to-moiTow to Tabreez ; and § He thus describes it in his jour- 
the remainder of the party go at the nal : “ September 1, Gamp Kermanshah, 
same time to Sennah.”— —I have commenced my last, and pro- 
MS. Journal.] bably my longest letter on Persia, in 

t August 21, Sennah.'-^ went this which I shall bring forward all the 
! morning to the Ilummums, and after- geographical labors of the Mission, 
wards to breakfast witli the Wallce, give a short view of the constitution 
who gave me a sumptuous entertain- and condition of their Government, of 
ment in one of the finest rooms I have its domestic and foreign policy, 
seen in Persia. I however sate with finish by a grand review of our policy, 
impatience, as a packet had just ar- retrospective and prospective. The 
rived with* letters to the 15th of May task must be well done; and, if it is, 
from India. I had opened one letter I think it must be difficult of digestion 
and discovered that all were well, and to some of my friends in England, who, 
that enabled me to command my feel- if they are not invincibly bigoted to their 
ings; but the moment I could with errors, must blush for their acts. It 
decency, I left the ‘Wallce to enjoy the is not, howpver, my intention to throw 
lupry of reading the volumes I re- the least virulence into this composi- 
ceived from you, and I am now happy, tion. I mean to perform a duty, not 
I shall continue my journey with a to revive a controversial discussion, 

S fht and happy heart.”— and my object shall be to convince, not 
S. Journal] to irritate. Events will soon give mett 

t 25.— Ellis and Macdonald an opportunity of correcting a bad 

left us two days ago for Hamadan, system, if they are so disposed, .wid 
where all hands are collected. Stewart though they may never regain the 
and Frederick proceed to Bushire. The mudi may be made of the future, 
test, with the addition of Williami^ 
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presents, and therefore was not beyond the reach of 
vexation and annoyance. Of the sordid littleness of 
Persian Courts he had seen much, but the Court of 
Kermanshah seemed to be sunk in a still lower deep 
of degradation. What was the trickery of these people, 
and how Malcolm encountered it, may best be told in 
his own words : 

“ September 9. — have been more out of humor to-day with 
the Persian character than I have yet been since I arrived in 
Persia. 1 am still in such a rage that 1 cannot enter into the 
disgusting details. I made the Prince a present of about 14,000 
rupees, of which a diamond, valued between 10,000 and 11,000 
made part. The royal jeweller, angry at not being consulted, under- 
valued the stone, swearing, I understand, it was not worth more 
than two or three thousand. God knows I am no judge, and may 
have been taken in ; but still this jewel must be of 7000 or 8000 
rupees* value. This was the ground of a most tremendous fight 
with the Minister. He said the Pnnee had ordered the diamond 
to be put in the clasp of a sword that was to be given to me. I told 
him if such an insult were offered to me, I would refuse his High- 
ness's sword and march away. It is needless to recapitulate what 
passed. I at last told him they were all merchants, and I would 
settle with them as such. A servant of mine would, I said, pur- 
chase the diamond at the price it cost me, on condition that if the 
presents given to me and my suite by the Prince did not amount 
in my estimation to 15,000 piastres, the Minister would purchase 
them from me, and so settle the disgraceful account. To this a 
Prince of the blood royal and his Minister have agreed I It is 
an arrangement which reflects only disgrace upon their own 
meanness, and will not be attended with disgrace to the Company; 
probably the reverse, *as I shall certainly send back the Prince’s 
presents if they are not of value. 

“ September 10. — I have finished the disgraceful bargain with 
the Minister, and have obtained an obligation, with the security 
of the first merchant here, that the presents made to me and the 
khelats will be received back and an amount of 15,000 kroosh 
paid to me in lieu of them, if I choose to return them ; and I 
have agreed to take my presents back and pay 20,000 kroosh for 
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thein. I have treated this latterly as a mercantile concern, and 
if there is the slightest feeling of pride in the Minister’s mind, he 
must be ashamed. I am not yet decided whether I shall return 
the presents, but believe I shall not (unless their behaviour mends) 
spare them this last degradation. I am told the Prince is not 
fully informed of this transaction; but ho must know something 
of it, and if he had one royal sentiment in his breast, he never 
would permit a proceeding of such a character. But he is as 
rapacious as his brethren, and as insensible to shame.” 

On the 11th of September, Malcolm quitted Kerman- 
shah ; and at the end of his first march this unseemly 
contest was brought to a close : 

** The customary presents,” he wrote in his journal, of a horse 
and a sword for me, and a dress for each of my family, was sent 
yesterday to my tent. I received the royal present with the 
usual ceremony, and we went in the evening to visit the Prince, 
who was very gracious, and talked a good deal. He, however, 
on this occasion, displayed more obstinacy than knowledge in his 
observations, and on our differing regarding the geography of 
ancient and modern Europe, he was kind enough to give me a 
great deal of information upon those points, which I received with 
a smile. After I returned to the camp, I sent for the merchant 
whom I had claimed as security for the payment of the 15,000 
kroosh for the khelats, &c., which were, as I expected, not worth 
5000. The pride of the Minister was, I found, prepared for the 
loss, and the man came to Camp with the cash. liore his bond, 
and wrote a letter to my mehmendar respecting my sense of 
the conduct which had been pursued towards me, but stating 
that, as I considered the honor of the King and his son to be the 
same, 1 should look over what was past, and keep the articles sent 
me, which he must know were of no value either to me or the 
gentlemen of my suite, rather than involve the Prince’s name 
further in such a transaction by the public return of his presents.” 

On the 20th of September, after a march enlivened 
and rendered hazardous by the disturbed state of the 
country, Malcolm found himself on the banks oif^ the 
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Tigris. There he was met by Mr. Rich, and “ most hos- 
pitably welcomed by him and his lady,” “ I felt now,” 
he wrote in his journal, “ as if all my troubles were over. 
I shall here part with ^ my incumbrances, and sail 
peacefully down the stream of this fine river.” “Mr. 
Rich’s hospitality,” he wrote on the following day, “ is 
not to be appeased by anything short of our living with 
him while at Baghdad. Twelve hungry men must be a 
terrible infliction. I told Mrs. Rich,* who appears a de- 
lightful young woman, that I could believe she had (like 
the Indian peasant) prayed for a small stream, and did 
not expect the Ganges.”^ 

At Baghdad, Malcolm and his companions were de- 
tained for some da 3 's by a revolt in the city, which ren- 
dered it impossible for him to obtain boats for the prose- 
cution of his journey down the river. The interval of his 
detention he occupied in the preparation of his elaborate 
despatch to Lord Minto, detailing the results of his Mis- 
sion.f On the 29th the letter was finished, and then 
Malcolm, as ready always for play as for work, began to 
amuse himself. “We pass our time very pleasantly,” 
he wrote; “we have races almost every morning, games 
of chess after breakfast, and in the evening swim in the 
Tigris and play bowls.” The races were not all sport. 
One day Mr. Rich burst into Malcolm’s tent with tidings 
to the effect that a party of Arabs had seized one of the 
chief people of the Residency, stripped him, and plun- 
dered five hundred piastres of public money. Malcolm 
instantly ordered his escort in pursuit of the robbers, 
who were mounted; and soon his troopers were in hot 

* Eldest daughter of Sir James pleasant young woman, has knowledge 

Mackintosh. In another passa^ of without affectation, and is well rera 
his joum^, Malcolm says : ** Mr. Kich and well informed without being in the 
is veiT kind and hospitable, and the least pedantic or masculine.” 
more I see of his lady the more I am f The despatch is dated Baghdad, 
pleased with her. She is a sensible, October 1. It contains 82 paragri^hs. 
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chase after the Arabs. Seeing, however, that the pur- 
suit was likely to lead his men far from Camp, and ap- 
prehending that some accident might happen, he took 
horse himself, called on the gentlemen of his family to 
follow him, and joined eagerly in the chase. After a 
hard gallop of some ten miles, they captured four or five 
of the robbers (including one of their leaders), as many 
horses and ponies, some fire-arms, and some plundered 
property. The object was gained. The plunderers were 
panic-struck; and a report of the gallant pursuit soon ran 
through the camp and the city. “ I feel satisfied now,” 
wrote Malcolm in his journal, “ that the Arabs will 
hereafter keep clear of our, camp. A promptitude to 
avenge insult or attack is the only security against either 
among these barbarians.”* 

But this was a trifling incident in comparison with 
the great political events which were passing in the 
neighbourhood of Malcolm’s camp. Baghdad and its 
vicinity had become the scene of a bloody stni^le for 
empire, and every day seemed likely to evolve the tragic 
catastrophe of the drama. The Sultan had sent orders 
firam Constantinople for the removal of the Pacha fi-om 
authority, and the Pacha was bent on resisting to the 
death the commands of the Porte. The result was a 
civU war between the de facto ruler of Baghdad and the 
authorities sent to supplant him. The issue of the con- 
test was doubtful. One day brought tidings of the success 

• Tbe good effects of this raid were head of the village); 'since the honr 
s(m apparent. A dajr or two after- you pursued these fellows not a plun- 
w^s Malcolm ^te in his journal: derer has been seen on this side of 
■D ^ j towards Baghdad. We are all praying for you: 

B^hdad. On passing a village on the as there is no doubt that if your camp 
snore of the the innabitants had not been near, we should have lost 
came out, and with loud acclamations all our property.* Bwas pleased with 
expressed their gratitude to me for thb testimony to the good effect pro- 
having eba^d the Arabs from their duced by the sally we nad made, and 
vicinity. ‘ God prolong your shade,* had no doubt of its truth,** 

said an old man (who seemed to be the 
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of one party; the next saw the triumph of the other. The 
Pacha was now confident, now desponding. The tide of 
fortune, as the war progressed, appeared to have turned 
against him. At last, his only hope seemed to be in 
the assistance of Malcolm and his friends. So mere a 
handful of men could have done little in such a contest; 
but the moral eflect of the co-operation might have been 
great, and English generalship and English energy might 
have consolidated the scattered elements of the Pacha’s 
army, and reinvigorated his declining cause. He con- 
jured the Resident, therefore, by all the professions of 
friendship he had put forth, to solicit Malcolm to aid liim. 
But Mr. Rich could only answer, that whatever his 
private feelings might be, his public character and the 
relations in which his Govenunent stood towards the 
Porte prevented all possibility of his interference. 

But although it was impossible that Malcolm should 
take any active part in the struggle, he rejoiced in'his 
appearance upon the scene in the crisis that had arisen; 
for although he could not lead the Pacha’s troops to the 
battle, he could protect the British Residency, the safety 
of which, in such a conjuncture, might have been jeopar- 
dised by the surrounding tumult. He determined, there- 
fore, under all circumstances, not to continue his journey 
until the struggle was at an end. “I cannot bring 
myself," he said, “to leave this place till matters are 
more settled. With such bodies of unlicensed plun- 
derers all round, the Residency is not secure. But the 
situation of Mrs. Rich is what has most influence upon 
my mind. I cannot think of leaving a lady in such a 
situation when I have the power, without any serious 
deviation from duty, of protecting her. If anything 
unpleasant were to occur, I never should forgive myself 
A few days can make no great difference. I shall, there- 
fore, stay till the battle is over." 
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On the 6th of October the issue of the contest no 
longer remained doubtful. On that day, Malcolm, 
warned by intelligence of the state of affairs that had 
reached liim, threw out mounted pickets in advance of 
his camp, and drew a cordon of sentries around it. 
“ We heard no more,” he wrote in his journal, “ till 
ten o’clock at night, when, in the midst of a rubber at 
whist with Mrs. Rich and others, we heard a cry, as 
if the camp were attacked, followed by trumpets and 
drums sounding and beating to arms. I immediately ran 
to the lines of the escort, and there found that the alarm 
was caused by the advance of a body of between fifty 
and sixty horse, who, on our sending a person to speak 
to them, proved to be a party with the Dewan Effcndi, 
or Secretary to Government, who had fled, and desired 
most anxiously to see Mr. Rich and me. -We walked 
out a short way to meet him, and found he was come to 
solicit protection. He gave a very confused account of 
the action, but said he was satisfied that everything was 
lost, and so he had come to the only friend he had, 
Mr. Rich, in hopes of being protected for the moment, 
until he could make his peace with the conqueror. As 
this man had rendered very serious services to Mr. Rich 
in his former disputes with the Pacha, and was attached 
to the English Government, it was resolved to allow him 
to remain in camp ; but all his followers, except one or 
two, were sent away, and strict orders vere given to the 
line of sentries to admit no further communication with 
any fugitives. The Dewan Effendi, who is a very 
peaceable little man, had evidently taken no share in the 
action ; but it was obvious, from his account, that the 
Pacha’s troops were not likely to make any stand, and 
that all his principal officers were deserting him. The 
little Effendi (he is not, without his tall cap, five feet 
high) seemed quite happy when he came into camp. 
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‘ Have any of you a nightcap?’ was the first question ho 
asked, when he came into the tent Mr. Eich had allotted 
to him. ‘ I shall sleep sound to-night, which is what I 
have not done for this week’ ” 

But there was no such safety for his master. Whilst 
the little Effendi was sleeping securely in one of the 
Kesidency tents, the unfortunate Pacha was being hunted 
down by his remorseless enemies. On the following 
morning he was seized by a party of Arabs, who plun- 
dered, slew him, cut off his head, stuck it on a pole, and 
carried it in triumph to his rival, to be afterwards “ care- 
fully packed up, sealed, and sent as a trophy to Constan- 
tinople.” A young man of eighteen, named Assud Beg, 
son of Soliman Pacha, whom Malcolm had known in 
1801, was elected Pacha by the voice of the people. 
He accepted the honor thus voluntarily offered; but 
when he heard of the miserable fate of his predecessor, 
he burst into tears, retired to his private residence, and 
declared that nothing should tempt him to take upon 
himself so dangerous an office. “ It is impossible,” said 
Malcolm, commenting on these events, “to witness a 
scene of this nature without feelings of pity, and all 
recollection of the late Pacha having provoked his fate 
is lost in sentiments of regret; but I most sincerely 
rejoice that the scene has come to a close, and that the 
distracted country will have quiet again.' I can now 
reconcile myself to going away, which I could not before. 
Mrs. Eich appears to have much more than common for* 
titude, and is in some degree familiar to scenes of trouble ; 
but ladies are out of their place in such scenes, and had 
not accident brought me here at this period, 1 am not 
at all confident that she would have been safe from the 
attempts of those daring plunderers, whom our numbers 
and powers of rapid action (from being cavalry) kept at 
a respectable distance.” 
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Malcolm was now prepared to prosecute his voyage 
down the river to Bussorah. Eager as he was to pro- 
ceed with his journey, he did not depart without some 
sentiments of regret. “ I shall leave Baghdad,” ho 
wrote, “ with very warm feelings towards the Residency. 
Mr . Rich is a young man of extraordinary attainments, 
and his fair lady is a most decided favorite of mine. 
We came here at a most fortunate period, and the im- 
pression made by the manner in which we treated the 
vagabonds of all parties who ventured near our camp 
will not be lost. . We have, to use one of my historical 
phrases, ‘ kept danger at a distance, by our alacrity to 
meet it.’ ” When he found himself on board Mr. Rich’s 
yacht, dropping down the Tigris, these feelings of regret 
forced themselves still more strongly upon him, and again 
he wrote to his wife : “ The loneliness of this vessel 
makes me think more of the pleasant society of my 
friend Mrs. Rich, in whose company I have certainly 
passed as happy hours as I have ever known absent 
from home. She is one of the very few ladies I have 
ever met who seemed really anxious to converse with me 
upon that subject which engrosses all my thoughts in 
absence, and the attention with which she listened and 
the warmth with which she spoke on this subject showed 
that her heart was fully equal to her head, and that is 
placing it in no common rank.” Only one who, like 
Malcolm, has left his home to live for months among 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, and Kurds, can appreciate the 
luxury of being thrown suddenly into the society of a 
well-bred and well-educated woman, and finding some 
one to sympathise vrith him when he talks about his 
wife and children. 

On the 25th of October, Malcolm reached Bussorah, 
where he was hospitably entertained by Mr. Manesty, 
who had been many years itesident at that place, but 
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•who had recently been very undeservedly removed from 
office.* On the 29th, everything was ready for the 
departure of the Mission on the Termte cruiser and 
another vessel which Malcolm hired for the accom- 
modation of his family and the conveyance of the baggage. 
On that day the whole party dined with Mr. Manesty, 
who accompanied them to the place of embarkation, and 
received from them three hearty cheers as they put off 
from the shore. 

After a day or two spent at Bushire, in the course of 
which Malcolm inspected with much satisfaction the stud 
of fine Arab horses which he had collected there, he 
sailed for Bombay.f The animals were to be sent after 
him, and it was -with no little pleasure that he looked 
forward to the time when he would be able to convey 
them to England, with a view of improving the breed of 
horses. This occupation, he said, would help him “ to 
enjoy the life of a farmer," which he had chalked out for 
himself on his return home. Nor were these the only 
farming operations to which he gave a thought at 
Bushire. He had been very anxious to encourage the 
cultivation of potatoes throughout Persia, and tidings of 
the success of his endeavours were now brought to him. 
I give the entry relating to this subject "which he made 

• “He appears,” said Malcolm, "to by the Mowing remarks: "I have^ 
peculiar adTratagc in his own house, ever since I came to the Gulf, endea- 
where he exliibits a complete model of voured to get some fine horses, deter- 
w old English conntiyMntleman. Ho mined to collect fire or six very supe- 
is Imd, attentive, and hospitable — rior animals from which 1 mij^t select 
anxious to promote good humor and two or three for England, where^ when* 
merriment^ and full of every loyal and ever 1 go, I must ride my hobby, cost 
^liotic sentiment, and desirous that what it will. This is the ody point 
Ids feeliiiw should pervade all his on which I am in the least inenned to 
guests.” He was married to an Aime- extravagance, and it has beeome, from 
nian Mr, and had a family of bcauti- habit, one in winch I must iudvdge 
fnl ehilaren. myself (within limits of coarse) ; hut 

t Thereisadeseriptivecatali^eof rather than give it up altogetimr, 1 
Hidcolm’s stud in the private journal would m^ any saerifices.” 
which he kept at this time, prefooed 
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in his journal at the time. Sir James Mackintosh said 
afterwards that Malcolm’s introduction of potatoes into 
Persia would bo remembered long after the ridiculous 
Persian Missions were forgotten. But Sir Harford J ones, 
eager to dispute the claims of his rival, a quarter of a 
century afterwards took the trouble to deny the fact : * 


* Sir Harford Jones writes thus in 
a note at the end of his Account of the 
TmjmtcHons of his Majesffs Mmiou; 
but to what it refers in the text I 
have been unable to discover : 

" Li 1783, 1 ate potatoes at Bushire, 
at the table of Mr. Galley, our then 
llesident tliere, who had j)hmtcd them 
in tlic old Dutch garden, ~who had 
strongly recommended them to the 
merchants, all of whom had expressed 
the same opinion about them, as the 
rciider will see, if lie reads what 
Moerza Bozurg said to me at Tauris, 
in 1810. 

" I find a note of my own stands 
thus. Much has been said on a certain 
publication of the advantage that the 
introduction of the potato root into 
Persia would confer on the inhabitants. 
It is impossible to deny that tlie intro- 
duction of any new edible vegetable 
into a country, if it comes into gcnei^ 
use, is an advantage. Long bewre Sir 
John Malcolm visited Persia, I gave 
roots of this plant to several Persians, 
but I incline to believe the Persians 
will never hold it in high esteem, or 
make great use of it, except their 
whole style and system of cookery is 
completely changed ; a plain boiled 
potato, which we consider as excellent, 
every Persian I have ever offered it to 
considered as an abomination; and the 
way they treated it, always brought to 
my mind, what a Turkisli gentleman 
once said to me at Baghdad. He had 
requested to taste a glass of English 
porter ; he drank a part of it, and then 
gravely said to me : * Do you drink this 
as physic, or lor pleasure?* 

" A potato is so stubborn a sub- 
stance in a Persian ragout, that I know 


from experience, no Persian i/r/iste, 
when I was in the country, could or 
would undertake to produce it at table. 
It so happened, that after a long eulo- 
gium on this vegetable, which I had 
one day made to Meerza Bozurg, he 
desired, me to give him a few of them, 
accompanied by directions how to dress 
them. 1 told him first to order his 
cook to boil them plain; if he disliked 
them that way, the cook might be di- 
rected to prepare them eu ragmt ; and 
if that did not suit his taste, to order 
them to be served up roasted. 

“ Some time afterwards I asked him 
if he had made trial of the potatoes, 
and how he liked them. He answered 
he had tried them : boiled, they were 
eatable, but only as something to keep 
body and soul together ; in ragout they 
were detestable ; and roasted, not half 
so good as a chesnut, adding, ‘0 
what a taste you must have to put this 
coarse vegetable in comparison with 
God’s most precious gift, rice ! or with 
the delicate bringal, the bohrnian, the 
cauliflower, the carrot, the bean, the 
haricot;* and when I told liiin pota- 
toes were to us what rice was to the 
Persians, he playfnlly tapped me on the 
back, and said : ‘You see God Almighty 
provides the greatest of all delicacies, 
and the wholesomest of aU food, for 
the faithful, and leaves you what is 
only fit for badgers, porcupines, and 
sqmrrels.' ** 

It is very probable that the passage 
from Malcolm’s journal, given in the 
text, supplies the answer to tliis. The 
food “nt for badgers and squirrels’* 
was not the gemune p^to, out the 
root known as the aku-i-zumen. 
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“ I was much gratified,” wrote Malcolm, “ by receiving from 
Stewart a dish of excellent potatoes, which he had brought from 
Shiraz. These were produced from some I planted there six 
months ago ; and from this sample it is evident that nothing but 
great carelessness and neglect can lose this valuable vegetable to a 
country which must, from its soil and climate, produce it in the 
greatest perfection, I was resolved to spare no pains in intro- 
ducing the potatoes, and gave away as seeds, in different parts of 
Persia, more than thirty small bags of them. A memorandum 
was also circulating, describing the best means of cultivating 
them. In the midst of my labors I was alarmed by a report that 
they had a vegetable at Ispahan called the alou-i-zumeen, which 
exactly resembles the potato. Alou-i-zumeen was immediately 
translated pomme-de-terre, and the merit of introducing this plant 
was as readily given to the French, who had bestowed this benefit 
on the Persians a hundred years ago; but that ignorant and pre- 
judiced race had since neglected the j^mme-de-terre^ and treated 
it as a common weed. These fine conjectures continued in full 
strength till wo reached Ispahan, There, when breakfasting with 
Iladjee Ibrahim, we sent for the aloud-zumeen^ and found it not 
unlike the potato in form, but no resemblance in taste, being a 
bitter, useless root. I was much relieved, as I desire the good 
fame of introducing potatoes into Persia, and look to immor- 
tality in the name they have received in that country — alou- 
Malcolmeah'^ 

The voyage to Bombay was distinguished by nothing 
more remarkable than the death of one of the officers of 
the Ternate^ after an attack of small-pox, an incident 
which prompted Malcolm to enter in his journal some 
remarks on the immense debt of gratitude under which 
Dr. Jenner had placed mankind by the discovery of vac- 
cination. Always fearless for himself, he visited the sick 
man in his cabin when not a feature of his face was to be 
recognised amidst the mass of pustules that covered it. 
He was more afraid on reaching home of frightening his ^ 
children by the amplitude of his beard and whiskers— 
appendages which he thought better suited to the meri- 
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dian of a Persian Court than of a Bombay nursery. So, 
not without a sigh, he applied the inexorable razor to his 
face, lest his little daughter on his return should refuse 
to kiss him, and say, “ Papa nahin I hattee ! hattee !" 
(“Not Papa! an elephant! an elephant!”) 

On the 18th of November, Malcolm wrote in his jour- 
nal : “ Our progress during the last forty-eight hours has 
been good, and we are within less than a degree of 
Bombay, which we shall, I trust, reach either to-night 
; or early to-morrow morning. If I find all there well, I 
i shall be completely happy. I shall now close this 
journal with some lines in which I have attempted to 
give a sketch of my joume 5 ^* This is by far the longest 
of ray muse’s flights. I know not whether it is the 
happiest. I am certain of one point. This production 
is either a great deal worse or a great deal better than I 
at present think ; and I am still more certain of another, 
that whether it is better or worse, it will please her whom 
it is intended to please.” 

So this second mission to Persia was at an end. And 
what were its results? It would appear from this narra- 
tive that Malcolm, with a brilliant staff of^Company’s 
officers, had gone to Tabreez and back again, that the 
King of Persia might call him a favorite servant and 
give him a bauble to hang upon his breast. I have 
always thought that this mission was unnecessary. What 
ivere its objects I have shown in Lord Minto’s own 
word8.f It was, doubtless, desirable that the Company’s 
Government should not be lowered in the eyes of the 
Persiari Court; but as the Crown had taken under its 
mmediate care the management of our relations with 
Persia, it may be questioned whether the re-elevation of 
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as Pmia. 
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the fallen majesty of the Indian Government was worth 
the expenditure bestowed upon it. It is, however, to be 
remembered that Lord Minto despatched Malcolm to 
Persia under the hope, if not the expectation, that his 
references to England would have the effect of placing 
these relations again under the chaige of the Governor- 
General, out of whoso hands they ought never to have 
been taken, and of leaving his envoy as Eesident Minister 
at the Persian Court, charged with the duty of giving 
effect to the provisions of the preliminary treaty which 
had been negotiated by Sir Harford Jones. 

The decision of the Crown Government proved that 
these hopes were delusive; and, wise after the event, 
people now say that the expectation of a different issue 
was not a reasonable one. That Lord Minto gave the 
Home Government credit for more Avisdom than they 
really possessed is now sufficiently plain. In depriving 
the Governor-General of India of the power of con- 
trolling our diplomatic relations with Persia they com- 
mitted a great and fatal error, from which have already 
sprung disasters and disgraces, to be succeeded, it is 
feared, by other evils of a no less melancholy kind. 

But whatever may have been the expediency of de- 
spatching Malcolm, in that conjuncture, to the Persian 
Court, it is not to be questioned that he performed his 
appointed work with vigor and address. By the Go- 
vernment which he represented he was greeted on his 
return with the warmest expressions of approbation. 
“You have had a stormy cruise,” wrote Lord Minto, 
“ but in my judgment a successful one, and unquestion- 
ably highly honorable to yourseE .... I send you my 
congratulations on the meritorious and, as I think, satis- 
factory termination of your last Indian labor, since you 
will have it so.” It was considered a necessity at that 
time to restore the prestige of the Indian Government in 
Persia, and, as far as Malcolm’s personal conduct could 
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accomplish this end, it was fully accomplished. But he 
did much more than this. The political results of the 
Mission, it has been acknowledged, were not great. But 
its literary and scientific fruits it is not easy to overvalue. 
From the first he determined that it should not be a 
barren Mission. And the information which it brought 
back regarding countries then little known in Europe 
was copious, accurate, and important. We knew little 
or nothing in those days regarding the countries lying 
beyond India on the North-West. From the surveys 
and investigations of the officers of this, and the Mission 
to Caubul conducted by Mr. Elphinstone, was derived 
all the knoAvledge of the countries, the people, the in- 
stitutions, and the history of Sindh, Beloochistan, Af- 
ghanistan, and Persia, which the Indian and En glish 
Governments possessed for the quarter of a century fol- 
lowing. And the published writings of Malcolm, El- 
phinstone, and Pottinger are still the standard autho- 
rities on all that relates to them. Nor was all the 
benefit conferred on the literature of the country repre- 
sented by the publication of these works. A literary 
tone and character was imparted to the Indian services 
generally by these eminent examples. Many were after- 
wards encouraged by the success of such performances 
to endeavour to imitate them. Literary research was no 
longer regarded as incompatible with active life; and 
men who before thought only of serving the Govern- 
ment, began to think whether, like Malcolm and Elphin- 
stone, they might not at the same time promote the in- 
terests of literature, science, and the world. 

I cannot close this chapter without a few more words 
r^arding Malcolm s associates in the second liBssion to 
Persia. He attached to his suite, either actually or nomi- 
nally, several officers in th^ Company’s service; who ap- 
peared to him at the time to be young men of uncommon 

n2 
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promise; and I have already anticipated the statement 
that all who were spared to distinguish themselves fulfilled 
the promise of their youth, and some in an eminent de- 
gree. Lieutenant Christie and Ensign Pottinger sailed 
from Bombay before him, but they received their in- 
structions from him, and were members of the Mission. 
Christie, it has been said, remained in Persia to disci- 
pline the army of Abbas Meerza. He was a man of the 
highest enterprise and courage, and no ordinary intelli- 
gence. A distinguished career seemed to lie before him; 
but it was prematurely cut short, to the bitter sorrow of 
all who knew him. He fell, with his sword in his hand, 
on the field of battle — ^killed in a night attack made 
by the Eussian army on the Persian camp.* Ensign 
Pottinger became successively Resident in Sindh, British 
Plenipotentiary in China, Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Governor of Madras — a Baronet and a 
G-.C.B. Mr. Henry Ellis, then a young man in the 
Company’s Civil Service, came in time to be Joint-Com- 
missioner with Lord Amherst in the Embassy to China, 
and Ambassador Extraordinary to Persia — the Right 
Honorable Henry Ellis, a Privy Councillor and a G.C.B. 
Malcolm early recognised his uncommon abilities, and 
prophesied that he would live to distinguish himself, t 
Lieutenant Macdonald developed into Sir John Mac- 
donald, who was also for some time British Minister at 
the Persian Court.J Ensign Monteith, a man of con- 
.siderable scientific attainments, became Chief Engineer 

* I give in the Appendix a letter matured by an experience which, com- 
frora Dr. Cormick, who also ioined bined with his knowledge and talents, 
the Persian camp, in which he details must, I am assured, lead to honorable 
to Malcolm the circumstances attend- and early distinction in that line of the 
ing poor Christie’s death. service m which he has been placed, 

t Several illustrations of this might and for which he possesses such supe- 
be cited from Malcolm’s public and rior qualifications. — \Letter to Lord 
private correspondence. Teethe fob Minto^ June 1811.] Sir Heniy 
lowing : “ I have also to state my gra- Ellis died in 1855. 
titude for the aid I invariably received t Sir John Macdonald married one ; 
from Mr. Henry Ellis, of the Bengal of Malcolm’s sisters-in-law. Ho died 
Civil Service» whose youth has been in 1830. 
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of the Madras Army. Lieutenant Frederick, after a dis- 
tinguished professional career, was appointed Commissary- 
General of the Bombay Army — ^Lieutenant John Bri^s 
attained a high reputation as a political officer in Western 
and Southern India.* He was successively political agent 
in Candeish, Resident at Sattarah, Senior Commissioner 
for the settlement of the Government of Mysore, and 
Resident at Nagpoor. Lieutenant Stewart was equally 
distinguished in the diplomatic department as Resident 
at Gwalior and Hyderabad; and Lieutenant Lindsay 
(afterwards Sir Henry Lindsay Bethunc) commanded 
the Persian Army in many a hard-fought action with 
the Ru,ssians, and had to the last a military reputation 
second to none in the countries of the Shali.f No man, 
indeed, had ever more reason to be proud of his “ Family" 
thmi Malcolm of that which he carried with him on his; 
second Mission to Persia. J 


♦ General Moutcitli, General Frc- 
(lerickj and General Briggs were all 
living in tlie curly part of 1856, It 
may be mentioned, in illustration of 
what we have written about the lite- 
rary tone imparted to the Indian ser- 
vices by tills and Elpliinstone’s mis- 
sion, that General Briggs has made 
large and important contributions to 
our Indian literature— his translation 
of Ferislita and his work on the Indian 
Laud Tax at the head of them — and 
that General Moiiteith has recently 
been giving, by the publication of some 
interesting works on the localities of 
the Russo-Turkish wai*, fresh proofs of 
that aptitude for Oriental topography 
which he first evinced, as one of Ma f- 
colm’s attacli^s, nearly half a century 
ago. 

I Bcthune died in Persia in 1851. 
Since this chapter has been in type, 
I have read a passage in Sir R, K, 
Porter’s Travels, which illustrates so 
forcibly the good impression which 
Malcolm’s conduct made upon the 
minds of the Persian people, that 1 


know nothing witli which this chapter 
could be more fitly concluded: ‘'In 
short, I soon found oy so many peculiar 
attentions that I was not tlie only Eu- 
ropean guest who had long lived 
under their master’s roof, and that this 
Ecringhec home they so liighly honored 
was that of General Malcolm. It was 
delightful to me to begin a journey so 
tracKcd; for everywhere that I went 
in the empire where his mission had 
led him, still I found his remembrance 
in the hearts of the inhabitants. In 
many of the villages the people date 
their marriages or the births of their 
children from the epoch of his visit 
amon^t them; for wherever he ap- 
peared bis goodness left some trace of 
himself, and the peasants often said to 
me, that if the rocks and trees had 
suddenly the power of speech, their 
first word would be ‘ Malcolm.* All 
this, from the highest to the lowest 
wherever I followed his steps, could 
not be more grateful to his conntiy- 
man than even the blandest breezes 
under the most sultiy skies.** 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

AN INTEBVAL OF BEST. 

[ 1811 — 1816 .] 

BBSIDENCE XT BOMBAY — ADmTMENT OP ACCOTOTS — LITBKABY lABOBS— 
MACKlSIOSn, EirnlNSTONE, AND MAKTIN — THE MADK.VS COSIllOVEBSY — 
BETBBK TO ENGBASD — VISIT TO THE KOBTH — BUllNFOOT AND ABEOISrOBD— 
rAKlIAMENIAEY EXAmNATION — PEBSONAL OBJECTS — COWtESPONDENCE 
TPIIK WELUKGTON. 

Quietly located in a comfortable house with his wife 
and children* at Bombay, Malcolm now settled down 
to the paper-work before him. Ilis first care was to 
acknowledge the obligations under which he lay to the 
zealous and enterprising young officers who had accom- 
panied him to Persia. With this object he addressed 
letters, for offidal record, to the Governments of the dif- 
ferent Presidencies to which they severally belonged, 
bearing the strongest testimony to their admirable spirit, 
intelligence, and good conduct ; whilst, in his more 
private communications to Lord Minto, he acknowledged 
with equal warmth the services they had rendered Mm 
in the course of his Mission.! This paramount duty— 

* Dnx ^his absence a son had been in Persia, there is no service, however 
bom to hun<^now Colonel George Mai- (Moult, that so forward a ze^ so 
colm, CrB. animated a resolution as I observed in 

t After speaking in detail of the eveir person attached to the Msskniy 
high promise of some of his assistants, would not have led me to enoonnt^ 
Malcolm says in one of these letters ; with a sanguine hope of success/* 

'*1 can only add that had 1 remained 
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for such in Malcolm’s eyes it ever was — Shaving been 
heartily performed, ho sate himself down to render his 
financial accounts to Government. This was always a 
very necessary duty, but it was never a pleasant one. 

A Mission siich as Malcolm led to Persia cannot very 
easily be conducted upon economical prhiciples. Nor is 
it easy, amidst the hurry of travel and the distractions 
of diplomacy, to keep minutely accurate accounts of the 
public expenditure. But a gentleman ofiicially known 
as the Auditor-General, with a stalT of keen-eyed clerks 
and accountants, takes his place at the same desk every 
day of the year, and in a cold-blooded, unsympathising 
manner criticises, item by item, the luckless envoy’s 
accounts. It is very right. It is his business. It is not 
his duty to take large views of anything, or to handle 
matters in the mass. He is emphatically a man of de- 
tail ; and the more minutely he anatomises an account, 
the more efficiently he performs his functions as an 
auditor. Now Malcolm’s accounts being, like his mission, 
of an extraordinary and exceptional character, naturally 
afforded to the Auditor-General many salient points of 
attack. Here a voucher was called for where vouchers 
were impossible; and explanations required where ex- 
planatory details could hardly be appreciated by any 
one unacquainted with the particular circumstances of 
the case, and inexperienced in the general business of 
diplomacy. Matters of this kind are so far out of the 
general fine of routine, that many things must be taken 
on trust, and the only voucher required, the good cha- 
racter of the officer who renders the account. 

It is unnecessary to refer much in detail to the corre- 
spondence which arose out of the adjustment of these ac- 
counts. It was natural that Malcolm should have chafed 
under the continual critidsm of the Auditor-General; 
but it was not less the duty of the Auditor-General to 
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act the part of a remorseless critic. Between the two 
Mr. Edmonstone sate in judgment, as the friend both of 
Malcolm and Sherer, and it appears to me that he held 
the scale very fairly when he wrote thus to the former : 

“ It is very certain, as you have observed, that the civil auditor, 
whatever his talents, cannot be a judge of the necessity and pro- 
priety of a large proportion of the expenditure of a mission such 
as yours to Persia ; neither has he taken upon himself to judge of 
those branches of expenditure which political considerations neces- 
sarily unknown to him may have rendered unavoidable. I allude 
principally to presents which form so large a part of the expenses 
of the Mission. It is not possible to furnish him with rules of 
audit applicable to such missions, because it is not possible to 
convey to him the extent of political and local information re- 
quisite for that purpose. But are the accounts, therefore, to go 
without audit ? are they not to bo subject in their details to that 
species of check and investigation which is applicable to public 
expenditure of every description, and which is usual under every 
Government ? It is his duty to point out to Government what 
charges appear to him, according to the general principles which 
he is enabled to apply to them, to be high or unnecessary. He is 
not bound nor authorised to consider the degree of confidence to 
be reposed in the integrity and discretion of the officer whose 
accounts he investigates. Nor is his judgment at all to be con- 
sidered as conclusive. Government is the real auditor. He only 
performs the drudgery of investigating details, and presenting to 
Government questions in a form to facilitate decision. In England, 
I understand, the checks and investigations of accounts are fiir more 
rigid. While a single item of public expenditure remains unad- 
justed, no part of the officer's accounts are passed; and what do 
you think of Lord Min to himself, on his return from Corsica, 
being obliged to swmr to his accounts before he was relieved from 
the responsibility of his public expenditure I The Court of Di- 
rectors would be little satisfied if informed that this Government 
had passed the whole of your accounts without audit or inquiry, 
merely on the ground of its reliance on your integrity and dis- 
cretion. In fact, such audit and inquiry imply no reflection upon 
your integrity or discretion. On the other hand, the confidence 
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so justly reposed in you cannot exempt Government from the 
duty of forming its opinion of the necessity and moderation of 
charges incurred even under all the latitude of discretion so pro- 
perly allowed you, as far as it has the means of forming one.” 

Li this same letter Mr. Edmonstone frankly stated 
that, in the opinion of Government, the general expendi- 
ture of the Mission was excessive, and that it was in- 
tended to record an opinion to that effect : 

“ That the general scale of your expenditure,” he wrote, might 
have been materially reduced without injury to the public service, 
I am allowed candidly to tell you, is the opinion of Government. 
It has been the duty of Government to record that opinion ; but 
tliis only involves a difference of sentiment regarding the correct- 
ness and policy of the principles which governed this expenditure. 
It does not impute to you an inconsiderate and careless expenditure 
of the public money. Government will not refuse to admit that, 
with reference to the principles themselves, you have not neglected 
the obligations of attention, prudence, and discretion. But it 
cannot reasonably be expected that Government should deny 
itself the liberty of judging, according to the lights which it pos- 
sesses, on a point so fundamental as the principles which have 
regulated the conduct of its representative in the expenditure of 
the public money; nor can it be supposed that Government di- 
vested itself of this privilege, or rather duty, by declaring, and 
actually feeling, an implicit confidence in your discretion, expe- 
rience, and honor.” 

That the expenses of the Mission were very heavy is 
not to be denied. But Malcolm maintained that this, 
however greatly to be deplored, was inherent in the very 
nature of the service entrusted to him, and that with- 
out such expenditure he could not have carried out 
the objects of his mission. It is right that in this place 
his explanation should be suffered to speak for itself: 

The number of officers attached to my Mission was one and 
no inconsiderable cause of additional expense ; but it will be re- 
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collected that when I was ordered to Persia it was expected that 
I should have full employment for their services in disciplining 
the infantry of that Government. Though this was not the case, 
none of the officers were idle, and during the ten months that my 
Mission was in Persia all those of my family who were not actually 
necessary to aid me in the immediate duties of my Mission were 
detached to different parts of the country, and the maps and 
memoirs I have transmitted will satisfy Government of the great 
value of the object that has been attained by their labors, which 
have not only afforded the most correct and ample information of 
the countries between India and Persia, but added, in a very great 
degree, to tlic knowledge wc formerly had of the latter country. 
The officers I employed travelled generally as natives, and com- 
paratively at a very trifling expense. The whole of the charges 
(including presents) incurred by Lieutenants Christie and Pot- 
tinger during a journey which commenced at Sonmeany, and 
traversed by two different routes all the countries between Sindh 
and Persia, hardly exceeds ten thousand rupees. The period these 
officers were employed was near eight months, and they were 
almost all that period separated, which had the cflect of nearly 
doubling their expenses. 

The chief causes of public expenditure on my late Mission 
were the style in wliich I travelled, and the presents I gave. With 
regard to both these points, I can only observe that, situated as I 
was, I had no option. Every sentiment of my mind relating to 
the principles of our connexion with Persia was, as is well known 
to Government, adverse to the gratification of the avarice of the 
court of that country, and I had repeatedly proposed other and 
more efficient means than the appearance of State and expensive 
presents for establishing an impression of our power and dignity 
among its inhabitants ; but circumstances which 1 could not con- 
trol had thrown affairs into a diflhrcnt course, and I had no al- 
ternative but that of not carrying the instructions of the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General in Council, as conveyed m his 
letter under date the 26th of October, into execution, or^of as- 
suming the style and appearance, and acting with the liberality I 
did. By adopting the latter means, I was not only able to attain 
the Court of Persia at an early period (a point to which the 
Governor-General attached the highest importance), but to restore 
to its proper estimation the depreciated rank and character of the 
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Right Honorable the Governor-General of India 5 and this I was 
directed to consider as one of the chief objects for which I was 
deputed to Persia. Had I pursued any other course than what I 
did, I should have experienced obstacles that would probably have 
altogether prevented the progress of my Mission ; and if it had 
advanced, it would have been under circumstances that would 
have confirmed all those injurious and unfavorable impressions 
that had been received of the high authority by which I was 
employed. 

“ If the Honorable the Vice-President in Council will do me 
the justice to consider the expenses incurred on this Mission under 
this view, and recollect the importance that was attached at the 
moment I was deputed to the early and complete execution of my 
orders, I feel confident that I shall not be denied the merit (which 
I have ever labored above all others to attain) of a scnipulous 
attention to every item of public expenditure under my direction 
and control ; and I trust it will be found, after an examination 
into the manner in which I have discharged this last public trust, 
that I have upon this, as upon all former occasions, been as strict 
an economist of the public money as it was possible to be, without 
hazarding a delay or failure of the political objects I was directed 
to accomplish.” 

Whilst this correspondence was in progress, another 
of a pleasanter kind was passing between Bombay and 
Calcutta. Malcolm had collected a vast mass of mate- 
rials for an historical and descriptive account of Persia, 
and he desired to obtain the permission of the Govern- 
ment for him to remain at Bombay whilst he was ar- 
ranging these materials, with the view to the composition 
of an elaborate work. In order to accomplish this, it 
was necessary to keep a considerable staff of clerks and 
copyists, and Malcolm thought that he was entitled, as 
indeed he was, to such allowances as would enable him 
to continue his labors without any personal sacrifice. It 
may be doubted whether in these days, under similar 
circumstances, the question would bep viewed, either by 
the local or home Government, in so liberal and en- 
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lightened a spirit as that with which Lord Minto re- 
garded it. Mr. Elphinstone had^ been for some time at 
Calcutta arranging the materials of his account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul; and he had received every in- 
dulgence and encouragement from Government whilst 
prosecuting this important work.* The same indulgence 
and encouragement were now to be extended to Malcolm. 
“The work on which you are engaged,” wrote Lord 
Minto, “ must be carried on with more facility and ad- 
vantage at Bombay, where you have no other occupation, 
and where you will probably still be surrounded by 
gentlemen who have had a share in collecting your ma- 
terials, and arc conversant with the subject, than at 
Mysore, where you would be charged with distinct 
duties, and bo deprived of the comfort and benefit of 
consultation and conference with associates in the pur- 
suits which are the subject of your present labors. The 
value of these labors must be estimated by a very dif- 
ferent measure from mine, if the temporary facilities 
which we have resolved to afford them arc not cheer- 
fully assented to. But limited as the indulgence is, both 
in time and amount, I feel strong in what I feel to be 
the real strength of your case — ^that is to say, in con- 
sulting at a moderate charge the real convenience, the 
real comfort, and the justifiable taste and wishes of one 
who has so long filled a part so conspicuous in a period 
so eventful of our national history, and in affording you 
so cheap a testimony of respect and gratitude at the close 
of laborious, able, and successful services so distinguished 
as yours have been from first to last.”f This appears to 

* Mr. Elphinstone was allowed his f Mr. Edmonstone wrote with equal 
salary as Envoy, with house-rent and warmth of the value of Malcolm’s fite- 
table-allowance, whilst his moonshees rary labors: '^You cannot but have 
and writers were paid hy Government, been satisfied that Government woidd ; 
Lord Minto allowed thb case to govern appreciate in a high degree your owtt: 
Malcolm’s. labors and exertions in the acquisitioA 
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me to be a statesmanlike view of the question. At all 
events, it is the way to stimulate men to great exertions. 
An opposite decision might have been more in accordance 
with formality and routine, and might have saved some 
money to the State. But such economy begets only cold 
service, and stunts what every wise ruler seeks to foster. 

Lord Minto was at this time about to proceed on the 
expedition to Java, whither Malcolm would cheerfully 
have followed him if his services had been required. But 
the Governor-General wrote that there was no call for 
: “ services of his size.” “ I embark," he wrote, “ early 
' to-morrow on board the Modeste^ and cannot expect an 
earlier return to India than September. If you are gone 
to a better place before that period, may all good things 
attend you ; and the first of these, health to you and 
those you love. I shall hope to have and enjoy your 
friendly and neighbourly society in my retreat, for there 
are centred all my schemes of happiness. You are young, 
and have years of energy before you to begin a new life, 
and climb and scramble through a new world. In these, 
and whatever else may be your pursuits, I shall follow 
you, as long as I have eyes, with kind and friendly 
wishes. In the mean while, you may reflect with com- 
fort, and I ought to say with pride, on the old life which 
you are now turning your back on, and let these re- 
flections be auspicious for your new career.” 


of local knowledge, and •those which 
your zeal and judgment have excited 
and directed in others. The mass of 
niatcri^s which you have collected for 
the History of Persia and the neigh- 
bouring states, is a proof of an extra- 
ordinarv spirit of diligence, ability, and 
research, and when digested and ar- 
ranged in the manner vou propose, 
must form a most valuable addition to 
the existing stock of information re- 
garding a quarter of Am rendered 


peculiarly interesting by the great 
events of modern times. WiSiout 
reference to political considerations, 
your missions and Elphinstone’s have 
certainly been productive of very im- 
portwt benefits in a literary point 
of view,’ and independently of your 
diplomatic services, you will both have 
the credit of acqninng and diffusin g 
knowledge which, bnt for your labors, 
had probably remained for ever con- 
cealed” 
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Throughout the year 1811, ia accordance with the 
permission thus granted to him by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, Malcolm continued to reside at Bombay, and to 
apply himself earnestly to his literary labors. It was no 
small privilege, under these circumstances, during the 
earlier part of the year, to enjoy the society of Sir James 
Mackintosh, whose wonderful intellect and many fine 
qualities he greatly appreciated. “ Mackintosh is a very 
extraordinary man,” he wrote to his brother Gilbert, 
“and a sincere friend of mine.” The Recorder criticised 
and corrected his friend’s works, and, I believe, admired 
his character more than his compositions. He said truly, 
that “men Avith great talents for active life are inferior 
to themselves in their writings.”* It would have been a 


* There are several passages relating 
to Malcolm iii Mackiiitosli’s Bombay 
journal, published in llic interesting 
Life by bis son, wbicb I think ought 
to find a place in this chapter. I sub- 
join the most illustrative of them : 

“ March 28, 1811.— Head over, with 
minute criticism, Malcolm’s poem, The 
Persian Traveller. It lias more thought 
and nerve than coircct and smooth 
verse : it would have been highly com- 
mended before the art of writing verse 
became so general an attainment. But 
everybody is now a judge of offences 
against harmony and melanism, which 
it requires so little genius to avoid. 

“ Malcolm has been with me two 
hours, and I have told him all my cri- 
ticism, which he has taken well. 

** July 15.— Abcrcromby, Malcolm, 
and a ve^ small party dined here in 
the evening— the first general rather 
desponding about Portugal — ^thc se- 
cond trusting too much in a Wellesley 
to allow such a sentiment. 

" July 28.— In correcting a manu- 
script of Malcolm’s, I observed that 
a man of vigorons mind conceived 
original ideas, which, if he be an un- 
practised or negligent writer, he often 
expresses in such a manner that they 


appear to be common-place. The new 
thought may be so near an old one, 
that it requires the exact impression 
to distinguish them. This is one of 
the reasons why men of great talents 
for active life arc inferior to themselves 
in their writings. 

August 23. — Malcolm has intro- 
duced potatoes into Persia. That be- 
nefit may be remembered long after all 
that is now spoken of in our ridiculous 
Persian missions has fallen into de- 
served oblivion. If Lord Wellesley 
had accomplished the abolition of in- 
fanticide, which poor Jonathan Dun- 
can is so panegyrised for having vainly 
endeavoured, liis name would have been 
held in everlasting remembrance. All 
the negotiations and wars which appear 
so splendid at present, will, in a his- 
tory of twenty years hence, not occupy 
ten pages. 

“ August 30.— Malcolm has written 
not a bad thing at the end of Hnme’s 
Elizabeth. * The head cannot join the 
heart respecting Maxy; nor can the 
heart follow the head about Elw 
betL*” 

I am rather surprised that a man (tf 
so much sagacity and penetration at 
Sir James Mackintosh should have' 
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mirade, indeed, if Malcolm, who since the ago of thirteen 
had seldom had any other home than a canvas tent, and 
whose library was a rusty bullock-trunk, should — will 
not say thought as deeply and written as correctly as 
Mackintosh, but been eminently distinguished for these 
qualities at all. It is almost a miracle that, considering 
in how large a sense he was a man of action, how the 
necessities of the public service kept him contiirually in 
motion, and how his mind was diverted and distracted by 
a constant succession of new objects, he wrote as much 
and as well as he did. The world has furnished few ex- 
amples of men so largely mixed up with the affairs of active 
life taking so high a place among the authors of the age. 

Malcolm, as I have said before, did everything in a 
large way. He was a man of much discourse — discur- 
sive. But unlike many examples of voluble utterance, he 
was emphatically a full man. He talked much and he 
wrote much*, because he had much to say. His writings 
abound in information which, when it was first laid 
before the public, was novel and striking. He has sup- 
plied materials of immense value to every subsequent 
writer on Indian affairs. He dealt with facts on a large 
scale, and he was conscientious in his statement of them. 
He thoroughly understood what he was writing about, 
and he made himself understood by others. But he was 
not an artist. His works are rather elaborate reports 
than finished compositions. The statesman rather than 
the author is apparent in them. There are no tricks of 
the trade discernible ; but a genuineness which speaks 
out everywhere in a strong, natural voice. He could not 

been so greatly at fadt in bis estimato what the Recorder anticipated. And 
of ^ tlio conip8T8itiY6 impoirttuico wliich when we coiDsider what are the tempta** 
Histo^wo^d attachi and the iraace tions of writers and the tastes of 
it would assign, to the triumphs of war readers, wo could hiirdly expect it to 
and the Tictories of peace. The re- be otherwisOt 
suit has been predselj the re?erse of 
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compress. He could not polish or refine. He had been 
accustomed all his life to write, currente calamo, very 
long public and private letters, and still longer ofilcial 
reports; and he did not much modify his style when he 
wrote for the Press. He was himself, indeed, so sensible 
of his want of art, and had so little of the dignity and 
tenaciousness of the craft, that he generally authorised 
others to correct his style, while he exhorted them not 
to meddle with his facts. 

His intercourse with Mackintosh was as improving as 
it was delightful; and early in the year there was an 
accession to the literary circle of Bombay very appre- 
ciable both by the lawyer and the soldier. At the latter 
end of February a vessel arrived from Calcutta, bringing 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc and Henry Martyn. Malcolm 
was delighted to welcome the former— to talk over old 
times and present pursuits — proud to introduce so ac- 
complished a man to his friend the Recorder.* Elphin- 
stone in turn introduced Henry Martyn to Mackintosh f 
and Malcolm. The former recognised in the young 


* Tlie following is Mackintosh’s 
account of the meeting : 

" Feb, 26, 1811.— Malcolm brought 
Elphinstone to breakfast. We had an 
animated discussion about the import- 
ance of India to England. I con- 
tended that it was not of any great 
value. 1 observed that of possessions 
beyond sea, the first rank belonged to 
those which, like North America, con- 
tributed both to strength and wealth; 
the second is to those which, like the 
West Indies, contributed to wealth, 
and created maritime strength, though 
they did not supply a military popula- 
tion. India certainly ranks below 
them. Nobody thinks of employing 
Sepoys out of India. Great as it looks 
and sounds, it does not add so much 
to the empire as New England did. 
After breakfast I carried Elphinstone 
to Mazagong-bunder, where ho em- 


barked for Panwell, lie has a very 
fine understanding, with the greatest 
modesty and simplicity of character.” 

t See Mackintosli’s ioumal in the 
Life by his sou : Elpfiinstonc intro- 
duced me to a young clergyman 
named Martyn, come round from 
Bengal on his way to Bussorah, partly 
for health and partly to improve his 
Arabic, as he is translating the l^rip- 
tures into that language. He seems 
to be a mild and benevolent enthusiast 
—a sort of character with which I am 
always half in love. We had the no- 
velty of grace before and after dinner,, 
all the company standing.” . i ; 

Again: *‘Mr. Martyn, the saint 
from Calcutta, called here. He is a 
man of acuteness and learning. His .;: 
meekness is excessive, andjpves a dis* >. 
agreeable impression of effort to 0Q|^ ' 
ceal the passions of human 
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devotee a man of acuteness and learning — spoke of him 
as a benevolent enthusiast, but said that his excessive 
meekness left a disagreeable feeling upon the mind. On 
Malcolm, however, the young Christian hero appears to 
have made a more favorable impression. Perhaps, the 
habitual cheerfulness of his manner communicated itself 
to the “saint from Calcutta,” for he wrote to Sir Gore 
f Ouseley, that Henry Martyn, who was then on his way 
to Persia, was likely to add to the hilarity of his party. 
“ The Rev. Mr. Martyn,” he said, “ one of the clergymen 
of Bengal; is here on his way to the Gulf. He requested 
me to give him a line to the Governor of Bushire, which 
I did, as well as one to Mahomed Nebbee Khan. But I 
warned him not to move from Busliire without your 
previous sanction. His intention, I believe, is to go by 
Shiraz, Ispalian, and Kermanshah to Baghdad, and to 
endeavour on that route to discover some ancient copies 
of the Gospel, which he and many other saints are per- 
suaded lie hid in the mountains of Persia. Mr. Martyn 
also expects to improve himself as an Oriental scholar. 
He is already an excellent one. His knowledge of Arabic 
is superior to that of any Englishman in India. He is 
altogether a very learned and cheerful man, but a great 
enthusiast in his holy calling. He has, however, assured 
me, and begged I would mention it to you, that he has 
no thought of preadiing to the Persians, or of entering 
into any theological controversies; but means to confine 
himself to two objects — a research afkr old Gospels, and 
the endeavour to qualify himself for giving a correct 
version of the Scriptures into Arabic and Persian, on the 
plan proposed by the Bible Sodety. I have not hesi- 
tated to tell him that I thought you would require that 
he should act with great caution, and not allow his 
zeal to run away with him. He declares, he will not, 
voi..n, F 
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and he is a man of that character that I must believe. I 
am satisfied that if you ever see him, you will be pleased 
with him. He will ^ve you grace before and after 
dinner, and admonish such of your party as take the 
Lord’s name in vam ; but his good sense and great learn- 
ing will delight you, whilst his constant cheerfulness will 
add to the hilarity of your party.” 

Elphinstone was at this time on his way to Poonah,* 
where he persuaded Malcolm to visit him. Early in 
May the latter started in excellent health and spirits, 
riding some part of the distance on his favorite horse 
“Wahabee.” Elphinstone, and two other oflScers, came 
out to meet hipi, and they all rode together into Poonah, 

“ pretty smartly,” as Malcolm wrote to his wife, adding, 
that “ he felt about as much fatigued as if he had played 
two rubbers of billiards.” In Mountstuart Elphinstone 
he found a friend as fond of sport as himself; and the ci- 
detmt Envoys to the Courts of Persia and Caubul, with 
the gentlemen of the Poonah Residency, and one or two 
friends, were soon to be seen, spears in rest, in hot pur- 
suit of wild hogs. “ The sun is rather hot,” he wrote, 
“but there is a refreshing breeze, and the hopes of a 
boar makes a man forget climate.” “ Not much luck,” 
he said, on another day, “ but hard riding, and no less 
than seven falls. I did not come off’, though very near 
it.” He had been poring for some months over his 
papers, and recreation was as delightful to him as to any 
boy broken loose from school. 

But in spite of the hospitable entreaties of the Resi- 
dent, who hoped that Mrs. Malcolm and the children 
might be brought up to Poonah, Malcolm returned; te 
Bombay and his work. He could not afford to be bug 
idle. It does not seem that during his visit to the 
Mahratta capital he and Elphinstone had talked mt^ 
about their literary prospects, or settled between- 'thsejn 
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the contents of their respective works, for I find the 
latter writing in October : 


“ I am very sorry for Sir James’s going so soon. To have such 
a man in one’s neighbourhood is an advantage which cannot be 
expected soon to return. I am beginning again to think about 
publishing my Afghan affairs f and I shall write in a day or two 
to Lord Minto, acquainting him with my intention. Before I do 
so, I should like to know your plan as precisely as your own 
present knowledge of it admits of your telling. If you allot 
separate parts of your book to the Afghans, the Bcloochecs, and the 
Uzbeks, I think it likely that, between yours and mine, the world 
will get as much information about those nations as it cares to 
possess ; but if you find Persia so extensive a subject as to leave 
you no room for anything but a. mere summary statement of its 
neiglibours witli no more particulars about them than are neccs* 
sary to distinguish them from each other, and from the Persians— 
I must put my shoulder to the wheel, and fill up the blank between 
Persia and India. ^ When I consider the extent, antiquity, and 
importance of Persia; its ancient religion, laws, and history; its 
present revenue, army, statistics, customs, and character as a 
nation; its language and literature; its different sects of religion 
and philosophy; and the various and interesting tribes by which 
it is inhabited, I am apt to think you will have both your hands 
and your volumes too full to be able to take in anything more. 
At all events, it is necessary that I should know with some pre- 
cision what you intend to do, or I shall spoil your work and waste 
my trouble (and no small trouble it is writing quires of paper, let 
alone writing for the public), while I might be hunting, hawking, 
reading, and doing the kusnut with much more profit both to 
myself and the public, even if I did not take in hand the account 
of India, which you so fully convinced me was required.” 


The result of these literary consultations, it need hardly 
be stated, was that Malcolm confined himself to an ac- 


H m a fit state for the use of Govern- ^ 

E 2 
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count, historical and descriptive, of Persia; that Pottinger 
undertook to illustrate the countries known as Sindh, 
Beloochistan, and Seistan; and that the kingdom of 
Caubul, or what is now more generally known as Af- 
ghanistan, fell, in this literary division, to the share of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

But there were other literary pursuits than these, of a 
less delightful and less tranquillising kind, to occupy 
Malcolm’s thoughts during this residence at Bombay. 
The disturbances in the Madras army had evoked much 
discussion at home. Papers had been called for, and 
published ; and Malcolm, conceiving himself to be, as he 
undoubtedly was, wronged by the recorded observations 
of the Madras Government, drew up, as has been men- 
tioned in a previous chapter, a full statement of his case.* 
It was written towards the close of this year. Malcolm 
had originally intended to embark for ISngland in No- 
vember or December; but some circumstances of a 
domestic nature disconcerted this' arrangement, and his 
departure was fixed for the 20th of January. In the 
mean while Sir James Mackintosh started on his home- 
ward voyage, and Malcolm consigned to his charge the 
manuscript of his pamphlet. “ I send you my work on 
Madras affairs by Sir James Mackintosh,” he wrote to 
his brother Gilbert. “ I do not wish its publication to 
be delayed. You and Sir James will exercise your 
judgment with respect to any corrections or alterations, 
^n the full assurance of ray complete approbation and 
warm thanks." “I have many and cogent reasons," h6 
added, “ for desiring the work should be published befofe 
I reach England. I wish to escape the advice of good 
and well-meaning friends, which I could not follow. I 
have taken my line, and shall pursue it with a firmness 


* Jnte, voL i. chap, xti. 
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worthy of my object — truth. I do not pretend to 
despise worldly consideration; but I must attain any 
advancement I ever reach by fair and open means ; and if 
I do not, I despise that fortune which is the reward of art, 
falsehood, flattery, and deceit, or even purchased by the 
suppression of honest sentiments or useful information.” 

The pamphlet was sent home; and, as Malcolm had 
predicted, some of his best friends, including General 
Campbell (his father-in-law), Barry Close, and Mark 
Wilks, were anxious to suppress it. Reference, however,, 
was made to Sir James Mackintosh, who said that the- 
remonstrances of friends were “ precisely what Malcolm 
had foreseen, and what made him solicitous that the book 
should be published before his arrival.” “ Besides,” added 
Mackintosh, “ if Malcolm were in England, notwith- 
standing all that has been said about the injury he may 
do himself, I would still recommend him to publish ; fca* 
the good opinion of the public is of more importance to- 
liim than the favor of the Court of Directors.” 

Malcolm followed his pamphlet very speedily to 
England. At the end of January he embarked with 
his family on board the Dromedary store-ship, full of 
great schemes for his future advancement.- He had al- 
ready begun to think of returning to India as Governor 
of Bombay. He had oft^ talked of retiring altogether 
from public life, and settling in England as a farmer and 
a breeder of horses. There were times, perhaps, when 
the diarms of retirement were very attractive in his eyes; 
but I suspect that it was but a momentary attraction. 
At the age of forty-two, few men who are worth anything 
will patiently submit to be shelved. He was still fifteen 
years off from the Bombay Government; but the interval: 
was destined to evolve a career of distinguish^ militaiy 
and administrative service, which even more than any- 
thing he had yet done entitled him to the reward. 
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The voj'ago home was not distinguished by any notice- 
able incidents with which I am acquainted, save one of a 
very painful character. At St. Helena, Malcolm was met 
by intelligence of the death of his venerable mother. 
She sank to rest at Burnfoot on the 9th of November, 
1811. It was not an event out of the ordinary course ; 
but Malcolm did not, on that account, feel the blow less 
keenly. A man who has been many years absent from 
home can anticipate no greater pleasure than that of in- 
troducing his wife and children to a beloved parent, who 
is longing to welcome them with the outstretched arms 
of eager affection. Three years before, Malcolm had 
written to his mfe, “ What a woman is my dear mother! 
The nearest wish to my heart is that she should live to 
embrace you, and to clasp her grandchild, little Margaret, 
to her heart, John would look on satisfied with being 
third on the list for a maternal embrace. With what 
joy do I look forward to that happy day. But when 
will it come ?”* It was never to come. All these fond 
hopes were shattered in a moment by the sad tidings 
which reached him at St. Helena. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment. Such hopes and such disappointments 
are but the common lot of the Indian exile. It is the 
penalty he pays for turning his back oh his native 
land. • 

He reached home in the course of July; and soon 
afterwards took a country-house (Claramont) near Ches- 
hunt, in Hertfordshire. There he located his family, and 
then began to think of visiting his friends. He had 
every reason to be satisfied with his reception by men in 
authority. In the suipmer of this year, the murder of 
Mr. Percival had been followed by extensive changes in 
the Ministry. Lord Wellesley, who had been Foreign 

* Yol. i. page 430. 
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Secretary, narrowly escaped being Prime Minister ; but 
the Cabinet which he was commissioned to construct 
never became a fact; and in the Ministry formed by 
Lord Liverpool he had no place. In Mr. Percival’s 
Administration, Lord Melville had been President of the 
Board of Control ; but in the new Government, Malcolm’s 
old friend, Lord Hobart, now the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, held that office. As respected Indian alfairs, it 
was a very important juncture, for the existing Charter 
of the East India Company was then in the last year of 
its existence. Extensive changes were contemplated, 
and the opinions of all experienced men who had served 
in India were eagerly sought and recorded. Both on 
public and on private grounds, therefore, Lord Bucking- 
hamshire was anxious to see and converse with Malcolm. 
Parliament was up ; a dissolution was impending. Mi- 
nisters were, for the most part, at their country-seats. 
So the President of the India Board invited Malcolm to 
visit him at Nocton, in Lincolnshire.’ It was little out 
of the road to Scotland-— to Bumfoot — wluther he was 
eager to proceed ; so he accepted the invitation, and on 
the 15th of September started on his journey. 

He was received with great kindness and cordiality 
by Lord and Lady Buckinghamshire ; and Lady Sarah 
Hobart, whom Malcolm had played with, when an inte- 
resting child, fifteen years before, now ‘‘ a charming 
young woman,” greeted him delightedly as an old friend. 
Mr. Henry Ellis had been invited to meet him, and there 
was much talk, we may be sure, about India and Persia, 
and old times. In such animated conversation — in shoot- 
ing, riding, attending the Lincoln races, dancing at the 
race-ball, and lionising the cathedral and Old Tom— a 
week was pleasantly spent; and then Malcolm pushed 
on for the North. He reached Doncaster in the midst 
of the bustle and excitement of the race-week, and drew 
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a lively picture of the scene in his letters to his wife. 
He wrote that he had “ made acquaintances of all kinds, 
from his Grace the Duke of Leeds to Buckle the jockey;” 
and we may be sure that he had something to tell them 
all, about the breed of Arab horses and the possibility 
of improving our own equine stock. 

On the 26th, he reached Langholm, a quiet country 
town, three miles from Burnfoot ; and here I shall do 
well to let him speak for himself : 

September 26 M. — ^Arrived at Langholm at four, and got out of 
the chaise at July Murray’s, the person by whom I was brought up. 
The excellent woman was in raptures. Our meeting was disturbed 
by Mrs. Beattie, the keeper of the inn (an old acquaintance), who 
had taken her glass, and came to drag me away from July, who, 
she said, kept the dryest house in Langholm. This old woman, 
vrho earnestly recommended me some whisky, talked a great deal. 
She was particularly fluent about my family. She heard, she 
said, I had married a top hizzie ! which, according to her phrase- 
ology, was no smalt compliment to my wife. I proceeded to 
Burnfoot. I had been greatly struck with the beauty of the 
country from the moment I came on the banks of the Esk, oppo- 
site Netherby, all the way to Langholm ; but the first burst of 
Burnfoot surprised me still more (it is greatly improved by the 
growth of the woods), and-^ appeared fully to justify the feelings I 
have indulged through life regarding the charms of the spot of 
my nativity. I received that welcome from its inhabitants that I 
expected ; and I only regretted that my joy was not shared by 
you. The old domestics soon came round me. I saw the fourth 
generation of the Eastons, and four men-servants upwards of 
seventy years of age. All was happiness and delight; shaded a 
little by the reflection (which all our conversation brought to our 
minds) that those to whose care and protection we owed all our 
success were no more. 

A rainy day, and did not go to church; but talked 
away the morning. Saw Mina’s cottage, which is beaulifii^ 
fitted up with great taste, and contains a number of very valuabte 
curiosities. 
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2%th — Went to Kinmond, twenty miles off, and saw Mrs. 
Scott, the mother of Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Eichardson, and several 
other friends. 

30fA, — Went to visit all, high and low, that had known me 
as a child; visited the graves of my parents, and heard the noblest 
praise of them from the aged, the infirm, and the poor, that they 
had aided and supported, and to whom the aid and support of 
tlie family is still given. I could not have believed, had I not 
witnessed it, what small means well directed could effect ; but in 
a range of seven or eight miles I liave heard blessings implored 
by almost hundreds upon the name I bear, not for accidental 
charity or temporary relief, but for families borne through distress, 
for the blind and the lame supported; children educated and 
raised, some to comfort and others to affluence. This good work 
was begun nearly a century ago by my grandfather and grand- 
mother; it was continued, to the full extent of their power, by my 
parents; and my brothers and sisters are all blessed with the same 
disposition ; but my eldest sister, Agnes, who in cheerful goodness, 
superior sense, and active benevolence, yields to none of her an- 
cestors, is the guide to ua all in this path. She knows the wants 
and the characters of all, and supplies accordingly. She never 
gives more than is actually necessary, that none may want that 
can be aided, and her attention and advice are often of more use 
than money. I was this day visiting an old lady of ninety-three, 
who has outlived her fortune and all her friends but those at 
Burnfoot. Her inquiries about you were most earnest. I love 
her,” said she, for her name, which was that of your grandmother. 
Is her Christian name Agnes ?” ^^No,” said I, ‘^it is Charlotte.” 

I wish to God it had been Agnes,” said old Mrs. Scott ; “ but 
she is a Campbell, and that will do^ I need hardly add my 
grandmother was called Agnes.* 

From Burnfoot, Malcolm proceeded to Edinburgh and 
other places, visiting old and new friends, and some of 

* In a subsequent letter, Malcolm On observing to bim tbai there bad 
gives tbe following little anecdote, been many cnanges,. but ibat I hoped 
which IS too good to be omitted : ** 1 he still found it a good house to live in, 
forgot to mention tojrou the speech of * Faith,’ said he, * it’s mair than that— 

an old servant at Burnfoot (Andrew it*a the best house to die in of a* Scot- 
Kicoll), which 1 thought admirable, land.’ ” 
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his wife’s relatives. In the grounds of Dalkeith Castle 
he met Walter Scott.* “I agreed,” he wrote on the 
10th of October, “to drive him home; and we have 
been together till now (twelve o’clock on the 11th). A 
volume would not contain what has passed between us. 
I am delighted with him, and he says that his feelings 
are not opposed to mine.” His face was now turned 
towards the South — towards home. After exploring 
Melrose and visiting Minto, where lie was delighted 
with all he jsaw of the good old lady, the wife of his 
friend the Governor-General, of whom he had heard so 
much, Malcolm spent a day or two at Burnfoot, and 
then prosecuted his homeward journey. Taking the 
western route, he paid a short visit to his brother Gil- 
bert, who had obtained, through the instrumentality of 
Lord Wellesley, the living of Todenham, near Moreton- 
on-the-Marsh, and reached home in the course of October. 

On his return to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
after his pleasant country tour, the first subject which 
engaged his attention was the controversy respecting the 
mutiny of the Madras army. The pamphlet which he 
had sent home from Bombay had, according to his in- 

* Scott has given the following ac- manner of episodes about iskendiar, 
count of this meeting m a letter to Hoostum, and Johnnie Armstrong. Do 
Mr. Morritt, published in Lockhart's you know, that poem of Ferdusi's must 
Life of the poet : 1 am delighted be beautiful. He read me some very 

with your Cumberland admirer, and splendid extracts, which he had hini- 
give him credit for his visit to the viu- self translated. Should you meet him 
dicator of Homer ; but you missed one in London, I have given him in charge 
of another description, who passed to be acquainted with you, for I am 
Bokeby with weat regret— I mean Ge- sure you will like each other. To be 
nerd John Malcolm, the Persian En- sure, I know him little— but I like 
voy, the Delhi Resident, the poet, the liis frtmkncss and his sound ideas of 
wanderer, the polite man, and the morality and policy.” Mr, Lockhart 
Borderer. He is really a hne fellow, adds a note respecting Burnfoot, in 
1 met him at Dalkeith, and we re- which he says that Malcolm's grand- 
turned together. He has iust left mo, fatto ” found refuge there after for- 
after drinJung cofee. A nne time we feitiug a good estate and a baronetcy,’* 
hsA of it, talking of Troy town, and tact of which I. need hardly M 
Babel, and Perse^lis, ana Delhi, and the Malcolm family are profound 
Langholm, and Burnfoot; with all ignorant! 
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structionsj been published just before his arrival in Eng- 
land. To this pamphlet the friends of Sir George Barlow 
had thought it expedient to reply ; and the reply had 
appeared whilst Malcolm was travelling in the North. 
He opened it with some anxiety ; but read it with little 
uneasiness, and no anger. He was not a man to cherish 
any animosities. He had long ago forgiven all whom 
he conceived to have injured him throughout these pain- 
ful discussions on the Coast. And how generous an 
opponent he was may be gathered from the following 
letter, which he addressed to Mr. John Murray, on the 
subject of Mr. Buchan’s pamphlet :* 

COLONEL MALCOLM TO MR. JOHN MURRAT. 

Nov.[ ], 1812. 

Dear Sir, — I have bought and read the reply to my pamphlet, 
and am happy to say it can require no answer. It is written by a 
gentleman j and if a relation of Sir George is the author, I respect 
the feelings that have produced this work. He is throughout as 
civil to me as he could be consistent with his cause. There is 
only one part that I felt angry at — an invidious and unfair com- 
parison is made between my conduct at Masulipatam and that of 
General Close at Hyderabad ; and in this case it is probable the 
unfairness proceeds from the writer being uninformed of the 
radical difference of our situations. I was sent to conciliate ; 
General Close to command obedience. To me no orders whatever 
were given ; to General Close the most positive. I had to act 
agreeably to my discretion; he had no latitude given him at all. 
But this subject does not require an answer; and as to all the rest, 
it is mere difference of opinion, and argument has been exhausted 
on the subject. « 

The impression this work desires to make of Sir G. Barlow’s 
public services will, I sincerely hope, have an effect in producing 
liberal sentiments in the minds of the Directors whenever the 

it was written by Mr. 
had.been Chief Secretary 



* The pamphlet was published ano- 
nymously. Malcolm attributed it to 
some relative of Sir G. Barlow— but 
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question of his reward is agitated. No man has ever served them 
with purer principles of honor, nor of more active industry; and 
however opinions may differ of his proceedings at Madras, of his 
former life there can be but one sentiment. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Malcolm. 


It was at the close of this year that Malcolm first bore 
the titular name by which he is known in the history 
and literature of his country. He had applied to the 
Crown for permission to wear the insignia of the order 
of the Lion and the Sun ; and the Prince-Regent, in 
awarding this permission, signified his intention to confer 
the honor of knighthood upon the wearer in the name of 
the Sovereign of England.* In these days the honors of 
the Bath would have been granted to him. But in 1812 
neither military nor diplomatic services, whatever their 
merit or their value, could obtain this distinction for a 
Company’s officer, Tlie time had not then arrived for 
his admission into the pale of English chivalry. He was 
still a reprobate and an outcast. 

It was something to be called “ Sir John;” but he was 
a mere civil knight. He had not been decorated as a 
soldier. Ever since he had begun to think at all about 
the service to which he belonged, he had lamented and 


♦ The following is the announce- insignia of the Royal Persian Order 
ment in the Gazette : of the Lion and Sun, conferred upon 

** WhUehallf Dec, 15, 1812. — His him by that Sovereign os a distiu- 
Roval Highness tho Princc-llegent guished testimony of his royal regard 
hath been pleased, in the name and on and esteem. And also to command, 
the behalf of his Majesty, to give and that the said royal concession and de- 
grant unto John Mcolm,E^., a Lieu- claration be registered, together with 
tcnant-Colonel in the service of the the relative documents, in the College 
East India Company, and late Envoy of Arms. And, as a further mark of 
and Plenipotentiary from the Supremo his Majesty’s rqy^ favor, his JUwal 
GoTcnunent in India to the Court of Highness the Prmce-Regent was this 
Persia, his Majesty’s royal license and day pleased, in the name and on tbs 
permission, that, in compliance with behalf of his Majesty, to confer .to 
the desire of his Idajesty the King of Wor of KnighthoM upon the am 
Persia^ he mhy accept and wear the Lieutenant-Comd John ^ 
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condemned the unjust system of exclusiveness which 
had debarred the officers of the Indian army from parti- 
cipation in the honors and reward.s bestowed upon their 
more fortunate brethren of the King’s service. The 
opinions which he had entertained and expressed nearly 
twenty years before had been little mitigated by the 
progress of time and the mutation of circumstance; for in 
many of the most essential features of the service there 
had been little real change for the better. Great hopes 
had been entertained, but they had been disappointed ; 
and now, in 1813, Malcolm found himself sitting at his 
desk, discoursing, as in 1794, for the information of the 
President of the Board of Control, on the grievances of 
the Company’s army. A long and elaborate paper of 
“Notes,” Avritten at Claramont in the summer of this 
year for his friend Lord Buckinghamshire, contains a 
free statement of his opinions, Avith the following brief 
summary of Avhich he concludes liis memorandum : 

“ I shall conclude this paper, which is longer than I intended, 
by a brief notice of the principles of those changes I have recom- 
mended. First, — ^That of directing the view of the officers of the 
Indian army yet more than we have done to England, and of 
elevating the Company’s service, by obtaining for such of that 
service as may merit it a fair participation in the favor of the 
Crown, and a full admission of their pretensions to the highest 
offices (particularly in India), on tlie ground that granting to them 
such consideration is not more necessary to benefit it, by giving 
it tlie advantage of all the talent that is reared and matured in its 
service, than it is to infuse ambition and high principles of military 
feeling into an army which is now upoii»a scale that demands the 
action of such motives to preserve it in a state of discipline and 
attachment. 

“ Secondly, — ^That a reform should be made in the system, which 
would, by an increase of the number of the senior ranks and a 
diminution of the lower, render (without additional charge to tho 
State) promotion more active, and by that operation preserve the 
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minds of the large mass of the Indian army from a total despair 
of ever returning to England with the means of living in that 
country. 

Thirdly, — That an improvement should be made in the situa- 
tion of the officers in the actual command of Native corps, and 'that 
employment on the Stall in India should be so settled as to secure 
the appointment of efficient officers, and prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, the operation of favor in the distribution of such patronage. 

“ And lastly, — As it is most desirable that the King’s and Com- 
pany’s service should be more approximated, in order that those 
irritating feelings of jealousy which have hitherto subsisted should 
be done away; and, as it is an essential principle that even the 
Native army of India should (as far as relates to the European 
officers) be as little local as is possible consistent with the pre- 
servation of its efficiency, it is recommended, not only that 
officers of the Company’s sei-vicc should, after attaining a certain 
rank (that of Colonel or Major-General), be eligible to be em- 
ployed anywhere his Majesty chooses, but that a plan of limited 
exchange between the two services should be adopted. These 
reforms of the system would estiiblish points of union that would 
harmonise the whole without disturbing those distinct regulations 
which local circumstances require for the different branches of our 
arrays in India. Some may object to the latter suggestion of 
limited exchange, from conceiving that if it was adopted it would 
soon lead to the subversion of all the principles upon which the 
constitution of our Native army now rests. But before this argu- 
ment is admitted we must suppose the administration of the country 
resolved, for the object of patronage, to hazard the loss of India; 
and, if such was their intention, is it not evident that we should 
have the same guards (settled mles and public opinions) to defend 
these new regulations as we have to preserve the other parts of 
the system ?” 

These opinions Malcolm took care to enforce, publicly 
and privately, on every occasion when his advocacy was 
likely to be attended with any benefit to the cause, 
Parliamentary Committees were then sitting for the ex- 
amination of witnesses relative to the affairs of the East 
In^a Company, and there were few upon whose opfe 
nions, concerning the military and political relatioiis of 
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that great body, so much stress was laid as upon Mal- 
colm’s. - Nor were these the only subjects upon which 
the Committees thought fit to examine him. He was 
called up on the 5 th of April, 1813, before the Commons, 
and questioned on a great variety of topics.* With respect 
to the free admission of Europeans into India, he said : 


I think of all the powers which are vested in the Local Go- 
vernment, there is none more essential to its existence in full 
vigor and force, than that which enables them to restrain the local 
residence of every individual European to particular parts of the 
empire. If British subjects were allowed to go in the manner 
described to India, the effects would be various, agreeably to the 
places to which they went. If to the Presidencies where British 
courts of law are established, there’ would be no other danger, I 
conceive, resulting from them, but what might arise from their 
great numbers, and the changes in the condition of the society, 
and eventually and gradually of the Government, from that circum- 
stance; but if they went to any ports where there was no esta- 
blislied authority to control them, and if they proceeded into the 
interior of the country, there would no doubt be much mischief 
arising from those quarrels which must inevitably ensue with the 
natives, which mischief would vary from a hundred local causes 
connected with the character of the natives of the places to which 

they resorted.” 

\ 

Many questions bearing on this subject were put to 
him by Mr. Adam, the Compaay’s counsel, aad he sup- 
ported by a succession of arguments the opinion he had 
originally expressed. The next subject on which Sir 
John Malcolm was examined was the probability of the 
natives of India becoming large consumers of European 


* I find the following entry relative 
to Malcolm’s examination in Sir James 
Mackintosh’s diary: "MMcolmwthe 
next witness to be examined. I met 
him yesterday at the Kegent’s Levee, 
where he made a conspicuous figure in 

tlie UMdgn» of tJwOrfer ot tbe ton 

and Sun, with a green nb^d, distp 
guished from thin of the Thistle by 


j silk being clouded. He is to rive 
ong testimony in favor of the Gom- 
afs favorite argument, that a free 
[de will lead to an influx of Euro- 
ms, which wiU produce msult and 
pression to the natives, and at last 
Lve them into rebellion, which must 
rminate in our expulsion.” 
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goods. “ If by the general population of India,” he said, 

‘‘ is meant (which I suppose it is) the great mass, there 
is no doubt they are not likely to become customers for. 
European articles, because they do not possess the. means 
to purchase them, even if, from their present simple habits 
of life and attire, they required them.” Having gone con- 
siderably into detail on this point of inquiry, he was asked 
whether the Company had endeavoured to push the sale 
of European commodities in Persia. The following are 
the questions, and the answers which Malcolm returned : 

Have you any access to know, from the situations you have 
been in in Persia; whether the Company have taken every means 
in their power to push the sale of European commodities in that 
quarter of the East; and if you have, state what the effect of those 
efforts has been? — When I went on my first mission to Persia, 
in 1800 , 1 was directed by the Supreme Government of India to 
attend to any instructions I might receive from the Government 
of Bombay, and that Government furnished me with every infor- 
mation upon the former trade with Persia, and earnestly desired 
my attention to the object of finding a mart for any European 
goods, but particularly woollens; and I had an opportunity of 
knowing, that bo eager was their desire at tliat period to promote 
the sale of woollens in that quarter, that their agent at Bushire had 
been allowed to sell them at a rate, and upon a credit, the result 
of which was a very considerable loss to Government. I made 
every inquiry that was possible; and in concluding the commer- 
cial treaty, obtained some diminution of the duties, but do not 
believe there was any increased sale. The north-western part of 
Persia, in which the Court resides, is partly supplied with woollens 
and other European articles from Astracan, by the Caspian Sea, 
and even British woollens are imported by that quarter. 

Was every means taken by you, agreeably to your instructions, 
to promote tlie sale of British commodities, in Persia, of every 
description? — I took every means within my power to promote a 
general intercourse between the two countries, and to give every, 
facility to the sale of every article both European and Indian; and 
I had the satisfaction of believing, that by my endeavours the 
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trade of indigo, which had before chiefly gone through Caubul to 
Persia, was turned to the port of Calcutta. 

Have you found it practicable to promote the sale of English 
and European commodities there? — I had no means of promoting 
the sale further than by establishing that intercourse which ren- 
dered the communication more amicable and easy ; the trade was 
perfectly open to Biishire, and being carried on chiefly by Persian 
merchants themselves, who had resort to every port in India, I 
can have no doubt they carried every article to their own country 
that would produce them profit; but*the consumption of Euro- 
pean articles in Persia, with the single exception of woollens, is, 
I believe, very trifling, chiefly on account of the general poverty 
of the mass of the community, and also from their own country 
.furnishing all such articles as are necessary for their habits of life. 


The tendency of these questions, put by the Com- 
pany’s counsel, was to establish that it was neither neces- 
sary nor expedient to open the trade to India and the 
Gulf. The committee, in taking up the examination, 
which was resumed on the 7th of April, ranged over a 
much wider expanse : the feelings of the natives gene- 
rally, the discord between the Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans, the population of the large towns, the state of 
the Indian army, the effects of reducing or increasing the 
number of the Company’s European troops, and the in- 
vidious distinctions between the King’s and the Com- 
pany’s service. On this last subject he gave his evidence 
as on one which for years had been pondered by him 
with much anxious thought, and perhaps some bitterness 
of spirit : 

Did not Lord Cornwallis in 1794 recommend to his Majesty’s 
ministers a plan for new modelling tho»army in India? — He did, 
in a letter to the President of the Board of Control. 

Was not one of the principal objects of the plan to prevent the 
continuance or revival of those discontents and jealousies which 
had so often manifested themselves betti^n the King’s and Com-^ ^ 

VOt. II. G 
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pany's troops, as well as between the servnntfi 'bclon^ng to the 
diHerent Prcsiclcncics?---It was; I believe his Lordship, as far as 
my memory serves, stated as much in the very words of the 
question. 

Did not Lord Cornwallis deem it essential that the new regula- 
tions should be calculated to inspire hopes of promotion and 
public distinction, which his Lordship conceived would operate 
beyond all other incitements in calling forth the exertions of mili- 
tary men? — His Lordship stated those to be his sentiments, in his 
despatch, at least as far as my memory serves. 

Did the regulations which were framed in 1796 extend their 
benefits equally to the three Presidencies? — They did not, I recol- 
lect particularly, because I was military secretary to Sir Alured 
Clarke, who at the period of their Introduction was Commander-. 
in-Chief at Fort St. George; and I remember that officer writing 
a minute, in which he pointed out this distinction in the strongest 
manner, and predicted that the most evil consequences would 
result from it with respect to the feelings of the army of that 
settlement. 

Has not a preference been shown to the officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s service in India, in the distribution of military commands? 
—I have often heard such a preference complained of, but cannot 
charge my memory with any precise facts that would enable me 
to give an opinion at this moment upon its justice; but I know it 
was considered at various periods as a grievance among the officers 
of the Company’s army. 

Is not the rank of the Company’s officers confined to that of 
major-general? — It is. 

Has any Company’s officer, since the regulations of 1796, been 
specially appointed Commandor-in-Chief at any of the Presidencies 
in India? — I believe not one. 

Has any mark of honor or public distinction been bestowed by 
the Crown on any officer of the Company’s army, for military 
services? — I have no recollection of any such mark or distinction 
within thirty years, except one : the dignity of baronet was 
granted to Sir John Bralhwaitc, when ho was superseded by a 
junior officer of his Majesty’s service in India from the command 
of the army of Fort St. George, to which he had been provision- 
ally appointed. 
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What, in your opinion, ha^ been the general effect produced 
upon the minds of the Company’s officers by their exclusion from 
the higher stations in India, and from those marks of honor and 
public distinction, wliich are usually the rewards of eminent mili- 
tary services? — I believe such exclusion has, beyond all other 
causes, tended to damp that ardor and high military feeling, which 
are always essential to the character of an officer, but, above all 
others, 'of officers so situated as those in the Company’s service are 
in India; I believe that it has diminished the ambition, and almost 
extinguished the hope, with regard to military fame and rank, in 
all classes of that service ; that they have in consequence sunk in 
their own estimation, as well ns in that of the troops under their com- 
mand, and of the inhabitants of the country in which they serve. 
I am also satisfied that this cause alone is competent to defeat all 
the benefits that were intended by the regulations of 1796, which 
proposed a fair equality between the two services. 

Do you think that the character and credit of his Majesty’s 
forces in India stand in the estimation of the native powers in as 
high a degree of respect as those of any part of the Company’s 
troops? — I do certainly think that it does; and my answer to the 
last question was meant to convey, that the operation of the 
system established was calculated to raise it still higher, not upon 
its own merits (which, God knows, arc as high as possible), but 
upon the depression of the other service. I neglected to answer 
one part of the question connected with the European troops, 
which was, that I was convinced the feelings cherished by the Com- 
pany’s officers were for a system that would produce emulation 
with his Majesty’s troops, not jealousy; and that if they felt the loss 
of Europeans, it was because they had lost, among other things, the 
power and opportunity of competing for honest fame, in the front 
of the battle and in the breach, with his Majesty’s officers serving in 
India, from which they are in some degree excluded, as European 
troops are in general employed upon services of the greatest glory 
and danger. It seems impossible but that officers with that ad-* 
vantage which the circumstance of their commanding Europeans 
gives them, must feel a superiority, and ihe other eerviee must 
feel a consequent depression. 1 wisff to soy ‘in explanation, that 
all the officers in his Majesty’s service, who^haveiinicie 1796 held 
stations of principal command in iadta, ^e fmens for wliom I 

g2 
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liave the highest- respect, and with all of whom I am personally 
acquaintgd. I feci bound to many of tliose officers by ties of gra- 
titude and friendship; and I believe there never was a series of 
officers selected which did more honor to those by whom they 
were nominated; but it is a much easier task to show their high 
merits than to calculate the evil effects upon a whole service, by 
an exclusion which banishes all hope from their breasts of ever 
attaining the highest ranks in the service of their country. 

When Sir John Malcolm, being asked whether since 
1796 any Company’s officer had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of any of the Presidencies, answered, “ I 
believe not one,” ho might have said, “ Certainly not 
one." It was resoiwcd for the year 1856 to see such an 
appointment.* 

But although Malcolm, at this time, took as much 
interest in public affairs as at any other, and took part in 
• them as much as an officer on furlough could ; although 
he visited his friends, saw all he could, both of men and 
things, and laid up good store of information to be of 
use to him in after days, he found much time for quigt 
study. He devoted hhnself at mtervals with great assiduity 
to the preparation of his History of Persia for the press, 
often taking counsel with his brother Gilbert, from whose 
scholarly taste his work derived considerable benefit. 
His “ Political History of India” had been favorably re- 
ceived ; but he felt assured that his History of Persia 
would establish for him a much higher reputation as an 
author. 

He was often called upon, dming his residence in Eng- 
.land, to give letters of introduction, and some times of 

* At page 32, yol. i., there is a note pointed a Commander-itt'Chief. The 
on this sttWeet with reference to Mai- appointment of General Patrick Grant 
colm’s declared opinions in 1794. It to the chief command of the Ma^ 
is there stated, but with particular re- army took place six months later. It 
ference to the time at which the sheet took just sixty years to give praotieiA 
was printed, the summer of 1856, that expression to Malcolm’s opinioiii Wl 'i 
no Company’s officer had been ap- conv^ed in that note. 
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advice to young men proceeding to India for the first 
time. These last were always distinguished by as much 
good feeling as good sense. From one addressed to a 
relative, I take the following admirable passages, every 
word of which may be studied with advantage by the 
young soldier for whatever part of the world he may be 
bound : 

You are now fiiirly started, and the sooner you learn ‘ that to 
he independent is to he respectable^ the better. You must lean on 
no one ; and as you liave no money except your pay, you have a 
reason for not spending more, that must not only satisfy but please 
every sensible and honest man, and as to the fools and the unprin- 
cipled, you will lose all my esteem if you have not courage enough 
to despise their opinions. Many have an erroneous idea that an 
officer may be an idle follow, and some conceive superior know- 
ledge is thrown away in the army; while the universal cant is 
that interest and money effect everything; and Indolence ex- 
claims, * Why should not I indulge, since neither merit nor exer- 
tion will ever forward my advancement ?* I trust, my dear Gilbert, 
you will never entertain such sentiments. An officer who desires 
distinction (and he must have a mean, wretched soul who docs 
not) must be alike active in body and mind. He must devote 
every moment he can spare from duty to the improvement of his 
education, in the conviction that increased knowledge, if it should 
not even promote Ifis advancement, must promote his happiness. 
He should join his companions in every manly exercise and 
every moderate enjoyment, but shun vicious indulgence and in- 
temperance of every kind, as the bane of all his hopes and the ruin 
of all those expectations which his friends had formed. To enable 
him to do this,*I know of nothing more essential than that his 
heart should always have a home. Cherish your love for your sur- 
viving parent, for those who brought you up, for them who will 
exult in your future good reputation, and whoso hearts will bleed 
for your errom or misconduct. Habituate yourself to have such 
feelings always in your mind— they will enable you to withstand 
temptation, they will impart a fortitude that will overcome diffi- 
culties, and they will animate you in the hour of danger. Com 
nience your career with a resolution to be a soldier, and give your 
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mind (if the impression is not already made) the conviction that 
there is no profession more virtuous, more elevated, or more 
glorious than that into which you have entered. As a defender 
of your country you should feel an importance that will raise you 
above the motives of those who deem the army a livelihood, and 
continue in it merely because they can discover no better means 
of supporting themselves. Such men never can. be enthusiasts, 
and without real enthusiasm a person in your situation never can 
rise. If I could conceive tliat you ever would sink into one of 
those jog-trot animals, I should regret that I had not tried to*placc 
you behind a counter as a man-milliner. Do not mistake me about 
enthusiasm — I mean no light vaporing quality, such as unsteady 
characters often possess, whose efforts are born one moment and 
die the next ; but that noble resolution of the mind which no 
labor or danger daunts in the pursuit of its object, which fixes 
the subaltern for years to studies that are to enable him to excel 
when he is a field-officer, which leads him to inure himself to 
privations in the time of plenty that he may not heed tlicm where 
they are unavoidable, and makes him court every kind of service 
that can increase his chance of notice and distinction.’’ 

But whilst Malcolm was thus doing his best to contri- 
bute to the benefit of tlic profession to which he be- 
longed, by elevating the character both of the service 
itself and its individual members ; whilst he was writing 
books for the larger outside public, mixing freely with 
men and yet enjoying to the full the privileges of 
domestic life, time wore on, his family increased, his 
fortune diminished, and he became increasingly anxious 
about the future. He was not an extravagant, but he 
was a generous man ; and it takes many years to teach 
one who has lived all his adult life in India how to turn 
a moderate income to good account. Less than half a 
century before the period which this narrative has now 
reached, a man who had enjoyed a tithe of Malcolm’s 
opportunities of growing rich would have returned to. 
England with a prodigious fortune, and. swaggered about 
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as a yellow nabob. But Malcolm's opportunities had in 
reality been less than no opportunities to him. His 
frequent visits to different Native Courts, any one of 
which, some years before, would have made a man in his 
position wealthy for life, had inflicted upon him a positive 
pccuniaiy loss. He would have returned to England a 
richer man if, instead of serving the State with unceasing 
activity, now in one part of the country, now in another, 
sacrificing ease, comfort, health, everything but reputa^ 
tion, he had abandoned himself, as he might have done, 
to tlie luxurious quietude of the Mysore Residency. 

That Malcolm’s unfailing zeal in the public service had 
entailed upon him a heavy pecuniary loss was a fact 
which had been recognised by the Governments both 
of Sir George Barlow and Lord Minto. They had 
brought his claims upon this score to the notice of the 
East India Company, but nothing, before his return to 
England, had been done to compensate him for the 
sacrifice he had made. His friends, therefore, recom- 
mended him to memorialise the Court of Directors; 
Sind ho did so under the assurance, at least of some of 
its members, that they would support his claims. But 
the Committee of Correspondence, to which, in those 
days, all such questions were referred, demurred to the 
amount named in the memorial. There was a division 
of opinion among the Directors as to the sum that should 
be granted; the question, therefore, advanced slowly 
towards an adjustment, and at last the Company granted 
to him, in. compensation of losses, a sum (5000/.) much 
below the amount recommended by the Indian Govern- 
ments 

It was under an assured convictiom of their justice 
that Malcolm advanced these claims ;, but never 
was a man of a less sordid nature — never one who cared 
less for monejr &r its own sake, or on his own acconnL 
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He used to say that it was so necessary to the comfort 
and happiness of the older members of his family that he 
should possess a good income, and so essential in respect 
of his means of advancing the younger, that he should 
live in a certain style, and associate with certain classes of 
society, that he believed it to be his duty to n^lect no 
worthy means of enriching himself. His actions are the 
best proof of the sincerity with which this was said. It ' 
may be mentioned, as an illustration of the generous 
nature of the man, that, at the time of which I am now 
writing, when he had begun to find the expenses of 
English living telling heavily upon his resources, one 
of his brothers, in the mercantile line, to whom he 
had made considerable advances, found his afiairs in a 
state of hopeless cmbairassment ; but Maleolra, with the 
prospect of a heavy loss before him, only said that his 
brother was a noble-hearted fellow, and that he rejoiced 
in nothing so much as in the thought of having assisted 
him. And when, some little time alterwards, this brother, 
partly by means of Malcolm’s influence, and partly by his 
own good conduct, succeeded in obtaining a good posi- 
tion in a Bombay mercantile house, and talked of shortly 
repaying his friends, John, although at the time somewhat 
depressed by the thought of the diminution of his own 
resources, declared that he would on no account cripple 
his brother by- taking firom him capital which he knew 
must be of so great importance to him at a time when 
he was embarking in a new business. It may be s{£d 
that this is no more than the common duty of a broths. 
It may be no more than the common duty— but I am 
afraid that it is much more than the common practice.' 

Malcolm was not a man in any place, or under any 
circumstances, to lack the means of occupation and 
ment. If politics were out of his reach, he betook him* 
self to literature ; if he could not prosecute his 8ta£h0% 
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he could derive both pleasure and profit from social 
intercourse ; and there was ever happiness for him in his 
home. He was always busy, and he was always cheerful. 
But he could not help feeling at this time *that he was 
leading a desultory kind of life ; that time was wearing 
away, perhaps his energies diminishing, whilst he was 
not adding, in the way ho desired, either to his present 
reputation or his claims upon the gratitude of posterity. 
He did not underrate the usefulness of the task he had 
set himself in preparing the History of Persia for the 
press ; but that employment was but of a temporary, 
nature, and it was now fast drawing to a close. Besides, 
his talents were, as Sir James Mackintosh had said em- 
phatically, “ fer active life.” Literature could not be in 
the story of such a man more than an episode — a di- 
gression. It was hardly in the nature of things that he 
should spend two or three years in England without 
longing again for the bustle of the camp and the excite- 
ment of the saddle. It was much more in his way to act 
history than to write it. 

It was the hegira, too, of great events — of memorable 
actions. All Europe was astir with the great deeds 
which General Wellesley — ^now Lord Wellington — was 
doing in the Spanish peninsula. In whose heart were 
the triumphs of the “ Sepoy General ” likely to excite 
such emotions of pride and pleasure as in that of his old 
friend and companion who had taken sweet counsel with 
him in the Mahratta Camp ? And who so likely as a 
man of Malcolm’s eager temperament to be warmed by 
these great events, in which his’ old familiar friend was 
the chief actor, into a strong and unappeasable desire to 
emerge from the quiet common-place life of an Indian 
officer on furlough? What great tidings had met him 
on his first arrival in England— Ciudad Bodrigo, Ba- 
dajoz, Salamanca 1 And how had these been followed up 
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by other great exploits — Vittoria, St. Sebastian, Ortbez ! 
stirring the veiy depths of [Malcolm’s heart, and almost 
making him wring his hands in despair — as he had done 
at tlie thought of being absent from Assaye— when he 
refleeted that sucli great achievements were being done 
by his friend; and that he, although a British soldier,, 
who had spent long years in camp, and had been Wel- 
lington’s comrade, could not now be the humblest of his 
lieutenants. 

Militaiy emplojunent in Europe, Malcolm knew was, 
according to the constitution of the two services, an im- 
possibility.* He turned to the East as to his legitimate 
field of action ; and as his rank at that time precluded 
him from high military command, sought again diplo- 
matic employment. He had at one time thought of ob- 
taining the government of Bombay in succession to Mr. 
Duncan, but that appointment had been conferred on 
Sir Evan Nepean. Erom this he turned his thoughts to 
the possibility of being appointed, under the Crown, am- 
bassador to Constantinople. All his schemes he com^ 
mrmicated to Lord Wellington, and sought his advice 
regarding them. The common answer was to the effect, 
that if a man wishes to advance himself in England he 
must get into Parliament and fight his way. W'ellington 
dwelt, too, upon the general tendency tliat there was in 
England to underrate the abilities of Indian statesmen.. 
The letters, of which I subjoin some, were not very en- 
couraging:. 

• Duke of Wdlinglon had at 
tms time a very strong opinion that 
the officers of the Company’s army 
ought to be available for service in Eu- 
rope, and he would fain have had Mai- 
cohn and Mnnro witli him in the Pc- 
nhisula. In a letter to Lord Melville, 
and® dateMardi 12 , 1812 , he says: 

I think it would baiLveiy beneficial 


arrangement to allow officers in 
service of the Company to exchan^ 
into the service of the King, and^r 
the Company’s service as wSl a» tlir< 
public, that his Majesty might be en- 
abled to avail himself of the serviee ai' 
Europe of officers who had served the 
East India Company in India.^ 
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LOUD WELLINGTON TO COLONEL JIALCOLM. 

Near Pampelima, June 26, 1813. 

Mr DEAR Malcolm, — I am very much obliged to you for 
your letter of the 22n(l of May, which I received by the last post, 

and for the sword which you have given mo I have not 

much leisure to attend now to Indian concerns, although I always 
feel an interest about them. I have been frequently astonished at 
tlie indifference with which public men in England considered 
the talents of those who had served in India, possibly because I 
was partial to those endowed with them, and entertained a higher 
opinion of those talents than the Ministers. But the fact is so. 
We must observe, however, that to hold office in England is a 
favor conferred upon the individual, and is not a right, as it is in 
India; and he who has the disposal of the patronage of the Crown 
must be induced to bestow office by motives of friendship for the 
individual, by a sense that he can serve his interests, or is more 
eminently qualified than another to serve the public. Although 
I had long been in habits of friendship with the public men of 
tlie day, and had some professional claims to public notice when I 
returned to England, I believe I should have been but little 
known, and should not be what I am, if I had not gone into Par- 
liament. I would, tlicrcfore, advise you to go into Parliament if 
you can afford it, if you look to high public employment. I 
likewise recommend to you not to fix yourself upon Lord Wel- 
lesley, or any other great man. You are big enough, unless much 
altered, to walk alone; and you will accomplish your object 
soonest in that way. Don!t, however, be in a hurry- 

You will hear of events here. I have taken more guns from 
these fellows in the last action than I took at Assaye, without 
much more loss, upon about seventy thousand men engaged. 
The two armies were nearly equal in numbers, but they cannot 
stand us now at all. 

Ever, my dear Malcolm, yours most sinoerdy, 

Wellington. 

LORD WELLINGTON TO COLONEL MALCOLM. 

August, 18, 1818. 

Mr DEAR Malcolm,-— I hate received pur letter of the 25th 
of July. I don’t think I can be of xnuch.usa to you in any Ymy, 
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ami I sliould imagine of none in forwarding your views upon 
Constantinople. That Court is sometimes the seat of important 
diplomatic negotiations, and at others a seat of splendid retreat for 
ambassadors. You would be considered an interloper by either 
the active or the declining diplomat. You had better adhere to 
your objects in India. Get into Parliament if you can afiford it ; 
be nobody’s man but your own, and you will soon be known, and 
will get on. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

I am afraid your brother-in-law will lose his leg, but he is in 
good health, and will get a pension in return. I have recom- 
mended him for promotion.* 


In the summer of the following year Wellington re- 
turned for a little space to England, and was received os 
no man, perhaps, ever was received before, by a grateful 
hnd admiring nation. But in the midst of the popular 
enthusiasm that surrounded him he was not forgetfol of 
his old “Deccanee” &iend. He had not been many 
hours in London before he made his way to Malcolm’s 
house in Manchester-street, eager to shake him by the 
hand, and excited the incredulity of an old Scotch serv 
vant by announcing himself as the Duke of WeHington. 
After a fortnight’s ovation in England he sailed as am^ 
bassador to France, leaving Malcolm more than ev^ 
bound to him by ties of the strongest personal respect 
and affection. 

The latter part of 1814 and the earlier months of 1816 
saw Malcolm principally in London. In the April of the 
latter y^ he was created a Knight Commandoc of the 
Bath, with the first batch of Company’s officers uppn 
whom the order had ever been conferred. Two months 


• Lieutenan^onelCamp]^ Be » the last edithm of Qunrooff* Wj- 
aftcrwaids died from the effects of lection. uunrow. ^ 

hiswonnds. This letter is pablithed . .av 
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before, his brothers James and Pulteny had been deco- 
rated in the same mariner. Thus from an obscure farm- 
house in Eskdalc had gone forth three sturdy boys to 
carve their way to distinction, and travelling by different 
roads, they had reached, almost at the same time, the 
same goal, and had won their spurs by good hard ser 
vice, of wliicli Scotland may well be proud. 

In the sumrner of this year appeared the History of 
Persia in two quarto volumes, and was received with 
great favor by the critics and by the larger outside circle 
of the public. It was a very storehouse of information 
relating to a country of which in those days very little 
was known. Tliere was a growing taste, too, for Orienta- 
lism at that time.- Our poets were singing melodiously 
about the glowing East; and although India Proper had 
in men’s minds rather a dull commercial atngipsphcre 
about it, Persia, Caubul, Cashmere, Bokliara, and other 
little-trodden Eastern countries were regarded as the 
very cradles of poetry and romance. A history of 
Persia from the pen of a man with a great Oriental 
reputation, who had twice visited in an ambassadorial 
character the Court of the King of Kings, was likely to 
be read with avidity both by people of an imaginative 
cast of mind and by those who, regarding the country 
rather from a political than from a poetical point of view, 
consulted a work of such large scope and elaborate 
research for the sake of the substantial facts that it con- 
tained. 

From many of the most eminent literary men of the 
day Malcolm received letters of warm congratulation 
upon the appearance of his History.* Sir James Mac- 

* It is mach to be regretted that late Lad; Campbell. Among otbm 
man; of these are irrecorerabl; lost, was a rerj warm and most interestiiig 
The; were in the possession of Sir letter of thanks &om Lord B;ron. 
John Haloolm’s eldest daughter, the 
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kintosh, writing to him on the subject, added, “Perhaps 
you have heard that Lord Grenville is one of the warmest 
panegjTists of your History of Persia. When he had got 
through the first volume, he spoke of it with a warmth 
which is often, I verily believe, in his feelings, but very 
seldom in his language. I ought to add, that I had not 
written to him on the subject, and from the tendency of 
your evidence before both Houses, he had, perhaps, 
some prejudices, which you have now conquered.* 
What is said of my Indian friends in the article on 
Elphinstonc is an act of mere justice, performed after 
much deliberation, and as a tribute to the merit of those 
who have risen in my estimation since my return to 
Europe. I hope you think that Elphinstone’s claims 
are reconciled with those of Kinnier in a fair spirit.” f 
From Walter Scott, Malcohn received a hearty letter, 
saying : “ I cannot refuse myself the opportunity of 
thanking you for the information and amusement I have 
derived and am deriving from your very interesting 
account of Persia; a history so much wanted in our 
literature, and which may be said to form the connecting 

^ * 111 aiiotlicr letter, Sir James Mac- Some of these accomnlished geiitlcmcu 
kintosh says : " At Dropmore, where 1 have since distinguished themselves in 
spent the" last few days, you were not JEuropcan diplomacy. Others have by 
only on the table, but frequently on valuahle works enabled the public to 
the Lord Grenville, who is very estimate their talents ; some Iiave dis- 
exact and severe in hhs judgment of played the minds and the knowledge of 
English style, paid you the compliment lawgivers and statesmen in their exa- 
o£ frequent verbal criticism, which 1 mination before both Houses of Par- 
shall communicate to you at meeting liament. Mr. Elphinstonc and Sir 
for the second edition. John Malcolm were chosen by Lord 

f The allusion is to a review of Minto for the embassies to Persia and 
Elpbinstone’s Cmthul in the £din- Caubul. Both were, indeed, pointed 
fm^k, in which Mackintosh says: out to him by the general voice of 
" lew governments had servants better India.” In the there were 

qualified for diplomatic missions, by some remarks on Elphinstone's book| 
general understanding and local expe- intended to neutralise or qualify the 
ricnce, by perfect knowledge of the high praises of the Minburgh^ and 
interest of their own and tne neigh- which greatly roused Malcolni^ auger, 
bouritig states, and by familiarity with He wrote a strong letter on the aiA* 
the manners, languages, and character jeet to Gifford, out I rc^t my 1m* 
of the country to which they were sent, ability to find a copy of it. 
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Ikik between that of Greece and that of Asia. I cannot 
enough admire the pains which it must have cost you, 
among many pressing avocations and duties, to collect 
and compose the materials of so large and important a 
work. I wish also to mention to you, that if you should 
have any thought of settling onTweedside, Mr. Sibbald’s 
very handsome villa at Gledswoqd is now in the market, 
and in all probability, owing to the circumstances of the 
time, may be had very reasonably. I have a very selfish 
\iew in giving you this hint, for Gledswood is only five 
or six miles from my cottage. I long for some opportu- 
nity of talking over Persia and Border anecdotes with 
you.” 

The publication of a work of distinguished merit al- 
ways enlarges the circle of a man’s friends. It is one of 
the great and unspeakable privileges of literature that it 
breaks down many barriers of reserve and exclusiveness, 
and to him who labors worthily in the great calling, 
opens hearts and homes which otherwise would be 
closed against him. To Malcolm, literary success was of 
less importance than to most men, and had less effect 
upon his social status. But the exception, in his case, 
was one only of degree. He had mixed largely with 
mankind since his return to England; he had made 
many acquaintances and secured some fiiends among dis- 
tinguished men of all nations.* The success he had 
achieved in active life would have obtained for him con- 
sideration, and his fine social qualities were sure to 

* Among others with whom he es- tenant-General, and one of the first 
tablishcd a lasting friendship was officers in the Russian sendees ^ I 
Count Woronzoff, the Russian General, never met with a man of more in- 
“ The young Count Woronzolf,” he formation, plain sense, and talent, 
wrote in one of his ’ private letters, He and I are quite^at home in Georgia, 

who has been so distmguished in all &c., where he served.” This was in 
the late campaigns, breakfasts and the winter of 1814 !— before the ap* 
passes the morning with me to-morrow, pearance of his History, the first issue 
lie is only twenty-one, and is a Lien- of which was in July, 1815. 
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render him welcome, wherever he went. But there were 
some, nevertheless, who would have known little of him, 
and cared nothing for him, hut for his books ; and they 
were not those of whose friendship, in after life, he was 
least proud. 

But literature, as I have already said, was never more 
than a sort of digression in Malcolm’s life ; and now, 
whilst on the eve ' of bringing his History before the 
world, great events were passing which made him again 
wring his hands with despair at the thought of the inac- 
tivity to which he was condemned. Napoleon escaped 
from Elba. The Congress of Vienna was broken up. 
The Duke of Wellington was appointed to the command 
of the army on the Continent; the battle of Waterloo 
was fought ; the allied armies entered Paris ; and people, 
half mad with excitement, rushed to the French capital, 
eager to witness the grand scenes presented by the mili- 
tary occupation of such a city at such a time. Among 
others who went to Paris in July, 1815 , was Sir John 
Malcolm. The Duke of Wellington sent him a message 
expressing a wish to see him there ; so, accompanied by 
Colonel Allan, h§ started for Ostend, where his brother,^ 
Sir Pulteny Malcolm, was in command of the English; 
fleet. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

AFTER WATERLOO. 

[ 1815 .] 

AHRIVAL AT OSTEND— JOURNEY TO PARIS— RECEPTION BY THE DUKE OP WEIr 
IINOTON— CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE— SIQIIT-SEEING AND SAVANS— 
THE PRUSSIAN ARMY — ^DESTRUCTION OP WORKS OP ART— HUMBOLDT— WALTER 
SCOTT— JOURNEY TO CHALONS— REVIEW OP THE RUSSIAN ARMY— ITS CHA- 
RACTER AND CONSTITUTION — ^RETURN TO PARIS— TO ENGLAND— LAST TEAR 
AT HOME — PREPARATIONS FOR DEPARTURE TO INDIA. 

On the 15th of July, 1815, Malcolm, accompanied b)’' 
Colonel Allan, went down to Dover and crossed the^ 
Channel to Ostend in a yacht. After a land-and-sea 
journey of twenty-four hours he entered that unsavory 
seaport. There he found his brother Pulteny, who com- 
manded the fleet, comfortably housed in a spacious man- 
sion and there, together with hi^ comgagnon de voyage^ 
he was hospitably entertained. On the 18th, they em- 
barked on one of those commodious passage-boats, or 
trechshuyts^ towed by horses along the great canal, 
which then, and many years afterwards, monopolised 
nearly all the traffic between Ostend and Bruges — and 
again on from Bruges to Ghent. It was a lazy, somnolent 

* In one of Malcolm’s letters to liis This place itself,” he added, if it 
wife, he says that both Ostend and had cocoa-nut trees, would be India all 
Pulteny’s house reminded him of India, over. Pulteny lias a magnificent house, 
“The appearance of this coast,” he which by the size of its rooms and its 
wrote, “ IS in e verv respect like Madras paucity of fumituie vou might suppose 
—no low sand-hiiis— all a dead level.” a mansion on Choulhy plun.” 

VOL. n. H 
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mode of travelling provocative of little incident. And if 
Malcolm -had not passed, on the canal, two British regi- 
ments — the 21st and 62nd — and seen the banks crowded 
with men, Avomen, and children, dancing and Avaltzing 
whilst one of the regimental bands was playing a lively 
tune, he Avould have had nothing to record in his journal. 

Pushing on Avith all speed to Brussels, he found many 
most interesting traces of the great struggle of which its 
neighbourhood had been the scene. The city, indeed, 
was noAv little more than a great hospital. There he 
“ met General Frederick Adam*^ and James Elphinstone, 
both recovering.” Dined at Adam's,” he chronicles in 
his journal — a very pleasant party. Adam heard the 
Duke of Wellington say, at six o’clock on the 18th, ^ J 
thi/nlc now %ce shall loin^ ” Malcolm then speaks of the 
feelings of the people towards our troops: 

“ Yesterday,” continues the journal, ‘‘ a Fleming told us that 
the men of Flanders Avere delighted to have a Scotch soldier quar- 
tered on them— had no violent objection to English— but hated 
Prussians. The reason stated was, that the Scotchmen were 
quiet and honest. The men of the English regiments, though 
sometimes a little riotous, always respected the master of the house. 
The Prussians did not, but made servants of them. I thought 
there was some flattery in this statement, but Doctors Thompson 
and Somerville (high nam(*s) stated to-day, that since they had 
been in Brussels, visiting the hospitals, many men had been 
brought in whom the inhabitants had taken Avounded from the 
field of battle, and had concealed in their houses, that they might 
enjoy the luxury of aiding them in their distress. Many of these 
were Scotch; and the people, Avhen they brought them in, called 
them their ‘ dear Scotch,^ ” 

On the following day the journalist writes— and the 
entry should be held in remembrance— 

* Afterwards Sir Fredmck Adam, Chief Commisai oT if r . 

and Goyerm>r of Madias. 
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“ W ent this morning through the hospitals with Doctors Thomp- 
son and Somerville. We were met by the surgeons in charge ; 
and saw nearly 2000 English and French wounded ; and no sight 
could be more gratifying than the care and skill of the surgeons, 
the cleanliness, comfort, and good arrangement of the hospitals.” 

On the morning of the 20th of July, Malcolm rode 
out to Waterloo. It was with no ordinary emotion that 
he contemplated a scene, which had suddenly risen out 
of the obscurity of an expanse of farm-land into one of 
the most celebrated battle-fields ever named in the his- 
tory of the world. His feelings were those of mingled 
exultation and regret, A glorious victory had been 
adiievcd, and he had not been there even to witness it. 
“As I approached this field of fame,” he wrote in his 
journal, “ iliy feelings of exultation as an Englishman 
were checked by a recollection that I had personally no 
•share of the glory of that wonderful day. To have been 
even a spectator in such an action must give fame for 
life.” General Adam sent his aide-de-camp to explain 
to Malcolm “ the particulars of the position of the two 
armies.” The latter spent three hours on the field, and 
jotted down in his note-book many particulars of the 
great battle. I do not know that they much’differ Irom 
those which have been already given to the world. 

Having thus visited Waterloo, Malcolm proceeded on- 
ward to Paris. He and Colonel Allan had been joined , 
by Lord John Campbell, who was glad to form one of 
their party. Eveiy where on the road through Belgium 
the people were loud in praise of the discipline and good 
conduct of the English. On the 24th of July they 
reached Paris. The Allied Armies were there. Wd- 
lington was there. The Emperors of Rusria and Austria 
and the King of Prussia were there. Many of the most 
celebrated statesmeniof Europe were there. En^ahmen of 
all kinds— from dninent authoi^ras Mackintosh and Scotty - 
H 2 
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to idle toulists hungering after a sensation — had flocked 
to Paris to see the show. The great French capital, 
indeed, was in a chronic state of spectacle. Malcolm 
went thither under the happiest auspices. His old friend 
Arthur Wellesley was now, in Paris the great focus of at- 
traction — in the world, the foremost man of his age. 

Malcolm never doubted for a moment the reception he 
would receive from the conqueror of Napoleon and the 
deliverer of Europe ; and he was not disappointed. The 
Duke of Wellington received him cordially, as an old 
friend; and talked to him unreservedly, as to one by 
whom he desired to be thoroughly understood. They 
had many interesting conversations, the substance of 
which', and often the words, Malcolm clironicled at the 
time in his journal. I feel, therefore, that I cannot do 
better now than leave the journalist to speak for himself : 

Paris, July, 1815 . 

July 24. — Arrived at two P.M., as the army of the Duke of Wel- 
lington were passing in review before the Emperors of Austria, 
Bussia, Kings of Prussia and the Netherlands, and all the principal 
Cknerals and Staff, &c., who stood in front of the Tuiieries to 
see the heroes of W aterloo. They were not, I was told imme- 
diately afterwards, less surprised at their fine appearance than 
their numbers. They amounted to 65,000,’ which is more than 
they were at the battle of the 18tb. 

I went to the Duke’s hotel. Ho had not returned from the 
*review, so Allan and myself left our names, and the moment he 
came in (five o’clock), Colonel Campbell brought us a message re- 
questing we would dine with him, and that we would bring 
John Campbell, who was our fellow-traveller. We found ihe 
Duke with a largo party seated at dinner. He called ouh iir;ii8 
usual manner, the moment I entered, " Ah I Malodm, I amiluv; ■ 
lighted to see you.” I went and shook hands, introdacedfllil^K; 
.Tohn Campbell, and then sat down. I mention this trifle buei^i?; 
it showed me at once that his astonishing Ovation had ! . 

duced the slightest change. The tone— the manner--:-ef^l3l^K> 
was the same. 
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After dinner, he left a party he ^Ya3 with when I entered, and, 
shaking mo by the hand, retired to one end of the room, where 
he shortly stated what had occurred within the eventful month. 

People ask me for an account of the action,” he said. “ I tell 
them it was hard pounding on both sides, and we pounded the 
hardest. Tlicre was no manoeuvring,^^ ho said; “Buonaparte 
kept his attacks, and I was glad to let it be decided by the troops. 
There are no men in Europe that can fight like my Spanish 
infantry ; none have been so tried. Besides,” he added with 
enthusiasm, “ my army and I know one another exactly. We 
have a mutual confidence, and arc never disappointed.” — “ You 
had, however,” I observed, “ more than one-half of your troops, of 
other nations.” — “ That did not signify,” he said, for I had dis- 
covered the secret of mixing them up together. Had I employed 
them in separate corps I should have lost the battle. The Hano- 
verians,” he added, “ are good troops, but the new Dutch levies 
are bad. They, however, ser\'cd to fill gaps, and I knew where 
to place them.” After some more conversation on this subject 
lie went up to Allan, and began the conversation again. 

Allan and myself expressed our gratification at seeing the state 
of the hospitals at Brussels, and told him how delighted we were 
to find that through the discipline he had established, and the 
good conduct of the troops, the English clmracter stood so high 
that the name was a passport to the houses of those they had con- 
quered. He said that he had done everything he could to efiect 
this object. “ The Prussians,” he observed, ^‘behaved horridly, 
and had not only lost character, but their object, for more was 
destroyed than taken; and in such scenes of indiscriminate pil- 
lage and harshness, those who deserved to sui&r often escaped, 
and the benefit, when there was any, generally fell: to them who 
deserved it least. My doctrine has always been the same,’’ said 
he ; ‘4o go to work systematically-r-to play ligh t with; indiy i- 
duab, but grind the state.” I remarked that he. had., talflen 
advantage of an event which staggered; creduUty--Ttlwit .<)^^^ 
English army ^ bccujjiying the capital = of Fnuite*??^tQ : ikct . in . a 
manner that' was ' ealoulated t6 Soften the asperity and lessen tiio 
hatred of two great rival nations. “ That very ibbseryation,” he 
replied, Was made to me some days^ ago by TalteyVftnd.”r--f*I 
trust; Hbwever^ i ndded) that iFranosi twill *fee i i^e|)riy^ . 0 ^; jjte 
rnmn^ of attacking other nadoniy particularly 
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Wdom of the Netherlands, for they may be termed, as a nation, 
the most clastic in the world » He said that was true, and <^e 
should be taken; but I thought that he seemed to think dis- 
mantling the frontier places was better than giving them up. ^ 

When I stated that I could not discover any great strength in 
the position at the battle of Waterloo, but that it seemed the 
description of ground that might have been impartially chosen to 
decide a day between two great nations, he replied that there was 
no advantage; that the French artillery had rather the highest 
ridge. I asked him if he knew the foundation of the assertion 
made by Lord Bathurst, with respect to his (Wellington’s) having 
surveyed the ground and declared he would fight a battle there 
if he could. He said that he had directed the ground to be 
looked at, and in the impression that it might be a good site for a 
few troops, as it was clear of the forest, and commanded two great 
roads ; but he never had, he said, thought of fighting a battle there. 
** The fact is,” he observed, I should have fought them on the 
17th at Quatre Bras, if the Prussians had stood their ground. 
My retiring to Waterloo was an act of necessity, not choice.” I 
asked him if Blucher had co-operated well. Nothing could be 
better,” he said. I sent him word that I knew I should be 
attacked at Waterloo. He said he would be ready on tlie 19th. 

‘ That would not answer,’ I replied, ‘ as I was assured I should be 
attacked on the 18th, arid that I would be satisfied with Bulow's 
corps.’ Blucher then wrote or sent word that he would send 
Bulow’s corps and another; and came himself with his whole 
army to my support.” The Duke said he saw Bulow at three. 
“ The Pnissians had told him,” he said, ** about their Horse.” 

The Prince Pozzo di Borgo, who dined with us, told me that 
he was with the Duke through the whole day of the 18th. ^^It 
was one of those actions,” he said, “ that depended upon the com- 
mander being continually in the hottest place, for nothing could 
be neglected. We were a great part of the time,” he said, between 
the two armies, but the coolness of the Duke,” he added, is not 
to be described: Considerable troops of Belgians stationed at 
Hougoumont gave way. The Duke, turning to me, said, smiling, 

‘ Voild des coquins avec qui il faut gagner une bataille.’ ” I was 
so struck with this characteristic anecdote, that I went to tho 
Duke, and I asked him if it was true. He said Pozzo di Borgo 
had repeated his exact words. 1 was much pleased with the eon- 
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versatioa of Pozzo di Borgo. He said^ speaking of Metternioh, 
that he did not merit the abuse that was given him. Some 
men/’ said he, ** direct circumstances, others go along with them. 
He is not of the first class.” This observation was made in reply to 
' some remarks Sir S. Smith had made upon Metternich’s character. 
Pozzo di Borgo told me, that ho had maintained throughout the 
whole country that England was lost if her Ministers ever ad- 
mitted any negotiation that proceeded on the possibility of either 
Great Britain or her possessions in India being invaded. 

July 25. — Dined with the aides-de-camp at the 

Duke of Wellington’s.* After dinner went to the Opera. The 
ballet and scenery beautiful. The stage is more admirably filled 
than in England, and all appear so much more at their ease. All 
that belong to it are in place, all upon it are at home. The ballet, 
wliich was a new one, was called L’HeureUx Retour,” and was 
written for the occasion. Pretty French girls kissed some National 
Guards till they put on tlie white ribbon. Two sulky fellows of 
the Horse Guards who had been wounded at Waterloo came on 
with Napoleon’s badges, and it was some time before their surly 
valor could be subdued. It was at last; and all ranks danced 
together, while white banners, covered with fleurs-de-lis, and upon 
which were painted L’Esperance” and “ La Paix,” floated over 
them. The only foreigners introduced in the ballet were an 
English officer that had saved a young man of the National 
Guard, and a party of Highlanders, who danced reels in high 
style. This was meant as a high compliment. The piece was 
applauded. 

I went with Colonel Allan this morning to pay our respects to 
Lord Castlereagh, Lord Stewart, and Sir Charles Stewart. The 
latter, who was dressing, sent us a message that he was going to 
see the Emperor of Austria, and would be glad to see us there. 
We went home and put on our uniform. The Emperor occupies 
the Hdtel du Mar^chal Berthier, on the Boulevards. We found 
no sti^, except a guard of grenadiers, very fine-looking fellows, 
but of rather a heavy make. There were two or three aides- 
de-camp in attendance, and fourteen or fifteen English to be 
introduced. When we were ushered into another room, we found 
the Emperor standing alone. He had on a plain grey uniform, 

*'■ 

^ The IHike dined at Lord Ckstlereagh’^ 
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the collar and cape of which were trimmed with silver. He is 
very thin, not tall, and his high shoulders, narrow chest, and 
awkwardly-hanging arms, make him look unlike his high station. 
We were each in our turn introduced by Lord Stewart, and the 
Emperor was civil to all, and spoke a good deal to several of the 
party, particularly to Sir Charles Stewart. When this ceremony 
was over, he addressed his conversation generally to the party, and 
showed, in the remarks he made, plain sense and good feeling. 
“ We had been instructed by the past,” he observed, “ and should 
now have real peace.” The word peace seemed to come from his 
heart. 

I met General Archibald Campbell this morning, who repeated 
an excellent anecdote told by an Hanoverian officer, who was 
taken prisoner on the 18th, and carried before Buonaparte at six 
o’clock on the evening of that day. He describes him as in a 
great rage, which was increased by his declaring his total inability 
to answer the inquiries he made respecting the strength of the 
army, and the plans of the Duke of Wellington. He affirms that 
Buonaparte, after abusing him, turned in a fury of passion to one 
of his generals, and exclaimed, have beat these English twice 
to-day, but they are such beasts (si bC*tes) that they do not know 
when they are beaten.” He afterwards bade the Hanoverian 
officer be carried away. “ Treat him,” he sai^, “ with the respect 
you would show an English officer ” The consequence of this 
order was a heating with the hacks of the swords of those who 
guarded him. 

Julg 21 , — Walked this morning through tho gardens of the 
Tuileries. The scene is gay and. pleasing. Tho gardens have 
much more resemblance to those I have seen in front of Oriental 
palaces than any I have seen in Europe. When we were near the 
palace, the Duchess of Angouldme arrived from England. We 
joined a crowd under a window where she was expected to show; 
herself. After we had waited a considerable time, she appearedi 
and the shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” “Vive Madame I” “"^ve-la 
Duchesse!” were general. She seemed in excellent spirits,, and 
more than I could have expected. The joy which tlie peopte of 
this capital display on such occasions makes me melan^olj*^ X 
continue to think of what has past. They seem satisfied with the 
present, and are wiser. . . % . 

July 28. — ^Went to the Pantheon, a fine but unfinished builil*. 
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ing. .... Went next to view the Boyal des Mom^ 

merits Franqais When we came into the last room an 

event occurred which was most striking. Workmen had just 
placed some boards to remove a full-length statue of Joseph Buona- 
parte, and as we were entering, this figure of the ex-King of 
Spain was in the rougli hands of those who had been sent to per- 
form the work. Our guide, who was a fine-looking fellow, and 
veiy intelligent, had before shown the spirit which he tried to 
conceal on hcanng a young gentleman who had joined our party 
remark on the present state of affairs. “ A country,” he observed, 
“ though its army has been twice beaten, is not conquered.” 
When he saw what the workmen wore doing, his color mounted 
to his face. It was evidently a struggle to repress his feelings. 
He retired with Colonel Allan and me to a little distance, and 
then said : “ Seo what they are doing. Tliey are wrong. The 
people can’t bear this. Buonaparte,” he added, “ has twenty voices 
for every one that is given to a Bourbon. Could you but have 
marked, he said, the different manner in which the king and 
he were received, you would have seen the difierence between a 
heart and a tongue. You English,” he concluded, with great 
emphasis, “ possess the greatest man that ever existed in the world, 
and there is nothing you may not attain if you play your game 
well.” He seemed, though very polite, unwilling to listen to the 
moderate observation we made upon the character of his hero, but 
at last he applied to him a sentence which, I believe, was origi- 
nally written on Cardinal Mazarin : “ Ho has done too much good 
for any man to speak ill of him, and too much evil for any one to 
speak well of him.” 

July 29. — met with General Macaulay, and went to seo De 
Sacy, Humboldt, and Denon, We found only the latter at home. 
This celebrated traveller and artist appears in his old ago to have 
arrived at all that one could desire. Ho possesses wealth and 
reputation, and in his excellent mansion he has a splendid and 
wcU-atranged private museum, that contains all the curiosities he 
has collected in his own travels, and many others that lie has, col- 
lected during a life devoted to the object. Among the most 
remarkable of his antiquities are two or three scrolls of writing in 
an unknown language, which he found in the hands of mummies, 
the age of which is proved by history to be above 4000 years. 
The lady's foot which he found in Egypt, and which , he so well 
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describes in bis Travels, is very perfect, and still beautiful, from 
its exquisite shape, which, it is evident, pains were taken to pre- 
serve. In speaking with Denon, I was surprised to find him 
unacquainted with the name of Kubruquis, the most ancient and, 
in iny opinion, the most sincere of French Asiatic travellers. I 
conclude the name of Monk has prevented the modern philoso- 
phers of France from attending to this writer, for they are, I 
believe, all of the creed of Voltaire, Irreligion is, indeed, tlie 
system. General Macaulay told me that having Tieard a school 
was commenced in Paris on the plan of Lancaster, he went to see 
it: there were ten or twelve pupils, and they seemed to go on 
well under the instruction of a young man who appears to have 
both learning and religion. He told Macaulay that as he thought 
nothing could be more proper to teach youth than the Bible, he 
translated some passages, but Carnot had desired him by no means 
to continue that practice. “ II nUa dit^^ said the schoolmaster, 
‘^que la BMe Uait un livre dangereux; and ever since,” he 
added, “ we have ceased to teach from it.” Macaulay told this 
anecdote to De Sacy, who expressed regret, but said there was 
nothing in the occurrence that surprised him. 

We went to THotel des Monnaies, and saw some very fine 
medals. After that I visited PHopital des Invalides, which is a 
fine building, but not equal to Greenwich, except the dome of 
the church, which is magnificent. We saw hei'e the models of 
all the fortified towns in France, made of wood and with colored 
sand, so as to give the most beautiful and accurate representations 
of the towns and their environs. Those of Besanqon and Brest are 
particularly fine; not a building, or a field, or a mountain, or a 
hillock were omitted. The first of these models liad been made 
nearly two centuries ago, and Louis the Fourteenth had directed 
a number of them to be added, in order to teach his children 
the science of fortification. The vanity of Buonaparte had 
been gratified by a very fine representation of the battle of 
Lodi. He would have suflfered no slight humiliation if he had 
witi^essed the scene we did. The Prussians had packed up ten, 
and were breaking up the models of Lille and Valenciennes for the 
same purpose, when we were there. The French officer* in 
charge presented a picture of extreme misery. He had asked 
them, he said, for an order. They had pointed to the bayonet 
of a guard. ‘‘I could forgive their violence/' he said, *‘if they 
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had not been so barbarous as to refuse aid in the mode of packing; 
but they scorned all advices, and these fine models,’’ he added, 
“ whicli have been made at such labor and expense, will be all 
destroyed.” ‘ 

July 30. — Went early this morning to the Champ de Mars, 
where we found six Prussian corps, the ^lite of the army, paraded. 
We introduced ourselves to some officers, and were permitted to 
examine each corps separately. Nothing could be finer than their 
appearance. The men were young, tall, and their dress and 
equipment complete — a coat, the’ body of which fitted like a 
sliell, with a small skirt, a leather cap of round shape, in- 
creasing to the top, a very long round black feather, or rather 
tuft. Some corps had black, and others white leather cross-belts, 
and one of the same leather crossed the chest to bind on a neat 
and light knapsack, made of goatskin with the hair out, on the 
top of which was a small canteen; across the left shoulder, the 
cloak, which defended him from rain, and in which he bivouacked, 
was slung in a very convenient manner. It was rolled up so 
neatly and tightly, that it could not be more than six or seven 
inches round. It seemed made of a texture that resembled the 
Indian cumly more than cloth. Their firelocks appeared good, 
but the barrel was fastened on to the stock with brass clamps, that 
must make it, I should think, troublesome to clean. The infantry 
guards were dressed in blue, with white pantaloons (loose to the 
ankles) and shoes. Tlie Gardes du Corps in white and grey pan- 
taloons. The riflemen in green, and they had each a small sword, 
which was made to fasten on their carbine-rifle. 

After wc had looked at this fine body of men, who amounted 
to 4500, for some time, they were ordered to form a square, which 
they did, and the King and all Ids staff entered. A staff-officer 
of rank came to Lord J. Campbell, Allan, and myself, and told us 
to enter the square* Religious service was performed by a single 
clergyman. His pulpit was two drums. When he prayed, every 
one took off his hat. He gave out, as is the usage in Scodand, 
every verse of the psalms, and it was played after him by a de- 
lightful band, who were. accompanied by about thirty grenadier!^ 
who acted as choristers, and sang admirably. The sermon (which 
was not read) was apparently (for I did not understand a word of 
it) a very eloquent discourse, and preached with great animaiioii; 
nothing could exceed the attention with which it was heard. The 
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King stood alone, in a plain blue uniform with grey pantaloons. 
His aidc-dc-camp, the Prince Charles of Mecklenburg, was near 
him; tlic rest of the staff, among whom was the Prince Royal, 
stood apart. 

After divine service was finished, the regiments formed line. 
The King passed down the line, and they afterwards marched 
past him in divisions. I never can forget the emotions excited by 
this scene. The plain but impressive piety of the clergyman, the 
attention of his audience, their appearance and discipline, and 
the spot where they returned thanks to God for the victory they 
had gained, were ail calculated to fill the mind with reflections. 

Went to the top of Montmartre, from whence there is by far the 
finest view I have yet seen of Paris. We afterwards visited le 
Jardin des Plantes, and the fine menagerie and museum attached 
to it. In the evening I dined widr die Duke of Wellington, and 
as I sate next to him, I liad a great deal of very interesting con- 
versation. He has a very low opinion of the French as a nation, 
and says at present they have not a man, either as a general or a 
statesman, that can be called great. I discover from his con- 
versation it is meant to levy a heavy contribution upon them 
(2,000,000/.). He said that he had been much abused in Eng- 
land because he prevented blowing up the Bridge of Jena. I 
told him they had abused him more for giving Fouche a dinner. 
‘^Thcy do not know what they want in England; but if they 
think an administration of honest and honorable men call be found 
in France, they are fools — there are no materials; and where all 
are rascals, you must take those who are most useful. If I had 
not settled with Fouchc when I did,” he said, the Duke of Or- 
leans would have been proclaimed King next day, and that would 
have been a new trouble.” 

I spoke to him about the models at the Hdpital des InvalideSji 
which the Prussians were plundering, and said I thought i^ 14 
great shame. He said he thought so too; but that if they wew* tP 
he taken, England had a right to a share. I said 1 hoped: sueb 
plunder would be stopped* Wo then discoursed aboiii the :pio4 
tures at the Louvre; and I expressed my opiniofi^ tbt the period 
had arrived when a great lesson might be taught, to FiUnoe larf 
to Europe, by the Alhes disdaining to imitato: 

Buonaparte, and abstaining from depriving. ^igiy 

work of art; but that justice should be satisfied by the restoration < 
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of every painting and statue to the country whence it was brought 
away; and that the weaker the state was, the more consequence it 
was to make restitution, that the principle of the measure might 
be apparent to all. The Duke said this sentiment exactly corre- 
sponded with what ho had expre^ed, and that he opposed himself 
to all acts of violence and pillage that more effect might be given 
to the deliberate chastisement which it was proper to inflict upon 
the French nation. He added, When I protested against the 
destruction of the Bridge of Jena, I proposed that a tablet of brass 
should be placed upon it, with an inscription importing ‘ that the 
Prussians had twice entered Paris as conquerofs, and marched over 
the Bridge of Jena, which had been erected by Napoleon to cele- 
brate a victory that had been gained over them in an unjust war.* ** 
The Duke, in expressing his detestation of the French character, 
observed he had never heard but one excuse for the most infamous 
conduct. They shrugged up their shoulders, and said, We were 
obliged to do so, by the circumstances in which we found our- 
selves.” 

July 31. — I went this morning early to pay my respects to 
Sylvestre de Sacy, and was gratified by the reception which that 
respectable scholar gave me. He expressed great anxiety to see 
my works, and next Thursday was appointed to meet me. I was 
surprised, on returning to my lodging, to find that Pulteny had 
arrived from Ostend. Went this evening to a great ball given 
by the Duke of Wellington, at which all the principal officers of 
the British staff were present, and the ministers and generals of 
four courts. The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia were 
also of the party. 

August 1. — Went with Pulteny to several places. We dined 
in the evening with the Duke, and went with him to the 
Opera. He told me that Fouche, hewever great a rogue in 
public life, had the reputation of being a good domestic character. 
He is a widower, and on the point of being married again to a 
young lady of noblo birth. His family had objected so strongly 
to this match, that Fouch4 had been obliged to obtain an order 
from the King. The Duke said Circumstances had obliged him 
to be civil to Fotteh4» but he had refused to see all the others 
who had 'behaved ill. Macdonald and Oudinot he spoke of as 
decided exceptions. Oudinot was at his ball last night. He said 
he had explained his reasons^ and could not forgive men who had 
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behaved so infamously; “ and besides,” said he, I have all the 
resentment of a man who has been duped, for there was no one 
more deceived by the higher class of rascals than myself. I 
always knew the army was against the King, but I thought 
these fellows would have been truer to self-interest than to cast 
away so lightly and so shamelessly all the reputation they had 
acquired.” Ho told me he had used Fayette like a dog as he 
merited. “ The old rascal,” said he, “ had made a false report 
of his mission to the Emperor of Russia, and I possessed the com- 
pletest evidence of his having done so. I told him, the moment 
he entered, of this fact. I did not even state it in a delicate man> 
ner. I told him he must be sensible that he had made a false 
report. He made no answer. I asked him whether he wished 
to do so as a public character or as an individual. He said he 
desired, as an individual, to communicate with me regarding 
my intentions towards the city of Paris. I expressed,” the Duke 
added, my utter astonishment at his presuming to come to speak 
to the General at the head of the army upon such a subject. 

‘ What would Buonaparte have said, or rather what would he have 
done,’ I asked, * to an individual that had come to him on a similar 
errand the day he entered Berlin? Bon jour, monsieur.’ ” 

After we had retired from dinner, the Duke was expressing his 
admiration of the models of fortified places, which he had been 
for the first time to see this morning. “ I think,” said he, smiling, 
I shall take the representation of the battle of Lodi.” “For 
God’s sake,” I observed, “ do no such thing. It would be very 
bad to see you turn Loottec (plunderer).” “ What, Malcolm,” he 
returned, quickly, “ you do not think it would quite suit me to be- 
come Loottee in my old age ?” “ Not at all,” I answered. * ‘ Inde- 
pendent of these models being of more beauty than utility, they 
belong, from almost all of them having been made by their an- 
cestors, to the present family, and taking them away is degrading 
them in the eyes of their subjects. But the obvious principle of 
conduct is to set a good example, not to imitate a bad one.” We 
went after the opera and supped with Lady Castlereagh, where 
there are very pleasant parties. Plenty of men, foreigners, but no 
ladies, and few English ladies. Lord Castlereagh spoke a good 
deal to Puiteny ai^ myself about St. Helena, where it is now 
resolved, it seems, to send Buonaparte. I do not know but ihii 
this place is the best. In England, he would at first have bosai;; 
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an object of curiosity, and next of pity. Lord Bathurst said 
that in a Jew months he would he as popular as Mrs. Clarhe!^ 
August 2. — In the evening I went to the Salon at Robert's, 
and saw gambling on a very great scale. I lost eight Napoleons 
at rouge-ct-noir, which I considered as a very dear price for the 
sight. I was much interested at seeing Prince Blucher play. He 
was in a plain blue frock, and seemed quite intent on the game. 
He hardly ever looked up, or spoke a word, but put in money, 
or took it out, as he won or lost. 

August — I began my study of the French language to- 
day with a man who appears to have an admirable method of 
instruction. 1 went to la Bibliothequc du Roi, and introduced 
myself to Monsieur LangliSs, who was civil in the extreme. He 
is as opposite, in his appearance and manner, to De Sacy, as 
he is in character. The latter is as plain and unaffected as he is 
learned and profound. The former has all the volatile flow of 
a Frenchman, an eager desire for the display of his knowledge, 
and is exactly what I expected the editor of Chardin to be, 
light and pleasant, and, though a man of literature, too diffuse 
and general to be very deep in any one branch of it. This 
little man received me with more than politeness. He was full 
of warmth; at least he told me so. We talked upon every subject 
connected with the progress of knowledge in the East, from a 
Chinese dictionary to a Bombay newspaper. He then spoke of 
my History, and I gave him an account of it. I told him what is 
true, that I had received aid from his Notes on Chardin, and the 
Notice Chronologiquc, which he has added to that work. (Langl^ 
spoke of the History of Persia.) I told him I had been com- 
pelled to notice with some severity an error he had been led into 
by others, in the account he gave of my mission. He first said 
he had merely followed anothei^rson, and then excused himself 
on the ground of le systhne de Buonaparte^ whose censors,” he 
said, “ not only struck out some passages, but added others that 
they thought would be useful &r promoting his projects; and 
what could a man do,” he added, who had lived under his 
tyrannic sway?” He said he had held the same situation he now 
filled twenty-five years. “ I never received a favor from Buona- 
parte, but though he hated me because I was not deposed to go 
to Egypt with him, he never, I must do him the justice to say, 
^d me any injury,” 1 was amused to seC) in Monsieur Langlda’ 
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collection, volumes of bulletins of Napoleon’s campaignings trans- 
lated into Arabic and Turkish. These, he informed me, had been 
disseminated in great numbers. 

I dined with Sir Manly Power, and went in the evening to the 
Salon des Strangers at Robert's^ but did not lose my money. This 
establishment, which belongs to Government, is kept in a very 
splendid manner, and though there is an evident and admitted 
advantage, there is no cheating. The fund is extremely rich. I 
was told it had, on one occasion, lent Napoleon forty millions of 
francs ; but this appears impossible ; perhaps it was four millions. 

Macaulay assured me he had, from an authority he could not 
doubt, the following account of a short conversation that passed, 
two days ago, between the two rascals Carnot and Fouche. The 
former, who is on a proscribed list, who are directed to reside 
under the surveillance of the police, went to the office of the latter, 
and said to him, “ Well, traitor, where do you desire that I 
should dwell?” — Wherever you please, imbecile,” replied Fouche, 
in the coolest manner, turning his head half round, ns he answered 
his old colleague, hlacaiilay says he is as certain of the truth of 
this anecdote as if he had been present, as the person who told 
it him had received the same account from both the parties on the 
day that it occurred. 

I went last night to the Tlieatre Fran^ais, Neither Talma, the 
famous tragedian, nor Mademoiselle Mars, the comedian, have 
acted since Buonaparte’s resignation. I asked a young Frenchman 
the occasion of this. ** Why, sir,” he replied, “ the public expect 
that great and favorite actors should have character, and that 
they should display decided feeling and attachment. Now, both 
these personages you mention were devoted to Buonaparte, and 
it would be indecent in them to act immediately after his mis- 
fortunes.” Talma’s period of displaying character had, it seems, 
terminated to-day, and we went to see him in La Fosse’s tragedy 
of Manlius Capitolinus^ the story of which has a near affinity to 
that of Venke Preserved, I was much struck with parts of his 
acting, but I was never for a moment deluded. Perhaps the 
style of French tragedies, which are in verse, is not calculated to 
produce that effect. One of the female actresses, Mille Fleury I 
believe, recited well, and in a very pleasing manner. 

I heard to-day an extraordinary anecdote, and from a quartt^ J 
that appears authentic — that it was proposed, as the army 
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advancing, to offer the crown of France to tlic Duke of Welling- 
ton. This extraordinary proposition was not only made, hut dis- 
cussed for some time. Though it was rejected, its being enter- 
tained for a moment was a remarkable fact. 

At one o’clock we went to see the Emperor of Russia. We 
were introduced by Lord Cathcart. The Emperor was uncom- 
monly civil. He said when I was introduced, What a remark- 
able coincidence ! A general officer of my, service, who has been 
fifteen years constantly employed on the Persian frontier, has this 
moment left the room, having been introduced to me for the first 
time.” He then asked me some questions about the country, &c. 
When speaking generally, the Emperor spoke as if his sentiments 
were a little changed. Of the F rcnch, Cest me nation terrible ! ” 
lie exclaimed, and plit his finger to his head with an action that 
showed he deemed them as wild and extravagant as they are 
avowedly faithless and wicked. 

August 9. — Dined at the Duke of Wellington’s, and went 
with him in a gig to Feydeau’s. He drives so fast through the 
streets that I am astonished ho has not been upset. We^saw an 
excellent opera, founded on the celebrated story of “Joconde.” 
’Jlic music and acting equally good. 

August Ijp. — I went to-day to visit La BihlioMque du Roiy 
and looked at the MSS. with Monsieur Langles ; some of the 
ancient missals are very beautiful, and the collection is very 
great. I saw the coins also, and examined those of Persia. 

I find it impossible to make up my mind wltli regard to the 
probable fate of this country. It depends in a great degree on 
those who have conquered it to determine what power it Is in 
future to possess or injuring other nations, but its internal state 
must be decided by the cliaracter of its internal administration. 
The French, as far as I can judge, are not lessoned by what has 
passed, nor do they appear to me capable of receiving a lesson. 
Die effect of the revolution, they say themselves, has been to 
emancipate them froiq all prejudices, but with these all the other 
ties by which’ they are bound have vanished. In place of a super- 
stitious worship, a powerful king, a nobility which, with all its 
vices, was still ardent, and co&taincd much that was respectable, ; 
and a devoted ahd bbedient army, they have infidelity, a royal 
cypher, a tet bf iiobles with hardly any title to superior / 
regard hut whai S fourided on ^^ucc^M Vflkriy; ah^ a turbulent 
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army. But this is nothing to other evils; all minds are unsettled. 
Many of them have knowledge, but it is knowledge which rests 
upon no principle, and is guided by no rules. It wanders abroad, 
and is more powerful to unhinge than to repair. It is unaccom- 
panied either by faith or attachment. It believes in nothing, it 
loves nothing. It is anxious to come at great results without 
that exertion of patience and of labor by which they arc to be 
attained. In short, thp waters are out, and the dykes swept away, 
and no one seems willing they should be rebuilt, 

Buonaparte has established a military despotism, and I mistake 
whether any other will suit France at this moment. If there is 
an army it will command, and no king can keep his throne who 
has not one on which he can depend. Louis, it is said, has dis- 
missed his present army, but he will probably take many of them 
back. It appears a dreadful sentence to proscribe a brave army ; ' 
but the safety of this monarch and the tranquillity of this country 
are gone, if he adopts any half-measures, any compromising policy. 
He should quit Paris, and reside at Fontainebleau, or some other 
place, where, surrounded by loyal guards and by an army made 
up of Vendeans and Bordelais, and other attached classes of his 
people, he would be in safety. This army should be fed with the 
spoil of the turbulent. The King should set no bounds to his 
kindness to those attached to him, and he should be at once 
fearless and unforgiving in his conduct towards all who are his 
enemies. He cannot conciliate with effect; and that popularity 
is not only uncertain, but unuseful, which is courted, This line 
of conduct would outrage what is called public opinion by some 
who believe themselves wise, and who think they find in the 
mouth of a public declaimer or the page of a pamphlet the 
sentiments of a nation ; but that is of no consequence, and all 
other objects are comparatively trifling compared to that of tran- 
quillising a disturbed state, for it is not till the waters have 
returned to the channel, till the storm is over, that any benefit 
can be derived from the experience of what is passed. I have no 
fear of the people of France at this moment; they will not rise 
upon abstract questions of government, and demagogues may talk 
their lungs out before they can excite them into action. It is 
the army which will, for a long time to come, give power to the 
realm of France; and, if the King cannot form one on which he 
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can depend, all his institutions and constitiUions will only furnish 
means for his overthrow. 

August 14. — I dined with Mr. Mackenzie, who has long been 
a public character in this country ; our party was delightful. It 
was a mixture of English and French. Among others, we had 
Baron Humboldt, the celebrated traveller in America; Monsieur 
Langles, the orientalist; Monsieur Viscompte, the antiquarian; 
and Gcrrard, the painter. The party was extremely pleasant. I 
sat between Humboldt and Gcrrard; and after a glass or two of 
wine, found French enough to recount as many anecdotes as any 
of them. On some of my English friends expressing surprise at 
my facility, Humboldt explained the cause in a way not a little 
flattering. “A language may be spoken,’’ he said, “in a per- 
fectly intelligible manner by one man who has half the words of 
another who cannot make himself undei-stood; but the former 
must have his head filled with ideas. It is these,” he added, 
“ which enable him to proceed. If he cannot explain it in one 
way, he does it in another, and gets on ; while a better scholar 
in the language is stopped because he has not words to state what 
ho has to say in the only way that his more limited imagination 
presents the subject.” 

August 15.— I went this morning to pay my respects to Baron 
Humboldt, and saw a splendid copy of his work upon South 
America. I never was more surprised than at this interview. 
The Baron displayed attainments and knowledge that quite as- 
tonished me. lie has no doubt received great aid in composing 
his extraordinary work, and that credit has been exclusively given 
to him which belongs to many; but still, admitting all that, suffi- 
cient remains to establish his reputation as one of the first men in 
Europe. Went in the evening to a concert at the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, where we saw the Emperor of Russia, and several others. 
Grassini sang delightfully. 

August 16. — I had a long visit from Baron Humboldt, whose 
conversation is always instructive. He spoke with great know- 
ledge upon the effect of aerial fires in vitrifying masses of stone, 
and observed, with great justice,, on the objections which had been 
raised against the improbability of such a phenomenon, that 
twenty years ago the man would have been treated as an im- 
postor who had spoken of stones &lUng from the sides— a fact now 
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as well ascertained as the fall of hail. Is it not possible that cities 
have been destroyed in this manner; and was it easy to resist the 
conclusion that terror and belief would combine to work upon the 
human minds that it was the immediate hand of God punishing 
sinners ? 

August 17. — Went in the morning to sec Baron Humboldt, 
with whom I am every day more astonished. He appears to have 
done more to discover the secrets of nature than any former tra- 
veller, and his power of communicating the knowledge is as won- 
derful as the knowledge itself. Dined at the Cadran Bleu, and 
went to a fete at Vaugirard — the fireworks very fine. 

August 18. — Went to a magnificent ball given by the Duke 
of Wellington in honor of the Knights of the Bath (Blucher, 
&c., &c. — foreigners) who had. been invested. The rooms were 
crowded by the grandees and distinguished princes, generally 
ambassadors, of all Europe. 

August 20. — Went this morning, at eleven o’clock, to break- 
fast with Monsieur Langles, at La Bibliothcquc, where I met 
with very pleasant company. The first person I was introduced 
to was the celebrated Volney. He is, what I should have sup- 
posed from his writings, an enthusiastic theorist, or rather visionary, 
with considerable genius, but, like the caste to which he belongs, 
preaching general philanthropy, but wrapped up in self. The old 
gentleman spoke at great length upon several subjects, but all 
with reference to his own travels, his opinions, and his systems. 
He is not very old, but the revolution, and the great events by 
which it has been succeeded, have given age to all who are 
concerned with it. He told us he had just invented a general 
alphabet, containing the sounds of the alphabet of all languages^ 
and that he proposed it should be used by the learned when 
foreign letters. It had only, he observed, fifty-four letters, 
and its use would, he was convinced, remove the difficulties that 
were now experienced in writing oriental names, and many others. 

, He appealed to me on several names, of which we made an expe- 
riment. Monsieur Walckenaer (a very sensible, pleasant man, 
■who, among other accomplishments, speaks English perfectly), 
the celebrated geographer, who happened to be of the party, ei- 
pressed some doubts, which put Volney into a great rage. He 
spoke a good deal of Buonaparte, from whom he described himidif 
ns inseparable while the former was First Consul He said 
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lie one day found Buonaparte, who then lived in the Luxembourg, 
destroying a beautiful inlaid table with a knife. He asked liim 
one day why he did so. I abhor these fine things,” was the 
reply. Volney called the ex-Emperor a man-hater^ but that was 
probably beciiiise he hated Monsieur le Comte Volney, whom he 
had no doubt found a bore. At Malmaison, several of the chairs 
are cut by Buonaparte’s knife, but that was evidently from impa- 
tience and a bad habit. 

Dined with the Duke of Wellington: a large party; and we 
had charming music in the evening, with Grassini in great force. 

August 21. — Allan left me this morning to return to England, 
lie is an excellent and a delightful companion: his head is very 
good, and his heart one of the warmest and best in the world. This 
phrase is not extravagant applied to him; at least I can affirm I 
never met a man with a better. I went this morning, with Mac- 
kenzie and Walter Scott, to Gerrard, the famous painter. He 
was unwell; but Madame, who is a short, embonpoint, pleasant- 
looking, moon-faced damsel, showed us his painting-room, which 
contains pictures of all the great men of the day. The likenesses 
are good, and the coloring not bad, but there is a good deal of 
wood in them. The shades do not blend with that softness that 
belongs to the ancient masters. Dined with the Duke at a feast 
given to celebrate the Battle of Vimeira. 

August 22. — Pulteny went this morning, and I am alone. I 
have now no fixed compagnon de voyage^ but do as I like as to 
dinner, &c, 

August 23. — I was surprised to hear this morning from some 
French friends that a violent memorial, drawn out by Fouchd, 
was circulating through Paris, I could not obtain a sight of 
it, but it is, as represented to me, an inflammatory appeal to 
Frenchmen against the oppression, delays, and injustice of the 
Allies. It is addressed to the King, and consequently, if not fol- 
lowed by Fouche’s resignation (which is improbable), we may 
conclude it is a paper of which the King approves. The person 
who repeated the substance of it to me is violent, and may have 
exaggerated its contents. He added to it some comments he 
made upon this paper, that if Louis were to escape from Paris^ 
join the army of La VeudAe^ and summon all France to his 
standard, they might treat for peace, or make war in a less dis- 
graceful manner; he would be adored, and have a better chance 
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of the tlironc of his ancestors than any other measures could give 
him. llie fact is, it is difficult to say exactly what this subdued 
and divided country can do; but delays in political settlements at 
this moment arc to be deprecated. They should know their sen- 
tence, which God knows I have no desire should be a mild one. 
Wc are also going on doing great acts of justice a la mode that 
appears like pillage, and is as insulting to the King of France as 
it is gratifying to his enemies, whom it furnishes with the power 
of misleading and irritating the people. All this might have been 
avoided by tlic promulgation of a declaration, or, regarding the 
principles on which wc acted, in restoring to every nation those 
works of art which Napoleon plundered. And Louis, no doubt, 
would have issued an ordinance to the same ellect. If he 
objected, it was of no consequence; the circulation of the other 
would have answered the object. 

August 24. — I this morning paid a long visit to Monsieur 
Walckenaer, the celebrated geographer, and was delighted to find 
our labors in Persia had furnished him with such ample materials. 
Monsieur W. is laboring on ancient geography, and I can have no 
doubt, from what he showed me, that his work, when it appears, 
will far exceed D’Anville, &c., &c. He asserts, and there appears 
no doubt to me of the fact, that he has discovered the true mea- 
surements of the, ancients ; and from the comparisons drawn 
between the distances laid down in their best itineraries and the 
results of our best surveys, both in Europe and Asia, it appears 
they 'were much more correct than has been hitherto thought. 
Monsieur W . has fixed the site of almost all the ancient cities by 
measurements, and it is a great point in his favor that these 
results are all taken from maps with the construction of which 
Monsieur W . has no concern. Dined at the Cadran Bleu with 
Lord Powis and Mr. Clive. We had an elegant dinner, good 
wine, &c., for 15 fr. a head. 

■ 25. — This was what Frenchmen call la file du B(ri, 

All were dressed in their best attire, and they had a hoKday. 
The theatres were opened gratis, and filled with the canaille. I 
traversed the gardens of the Tuileries in the evening. There 
appeared in the well-dressed mob I met there no symptoms of die* 
affection or turbulence, but their moderated joy appeared to pro^ 
ceed from the candles being lighted, rather than from any ieeKi^ 
of loyalty. Soldiers paraded up and down different parts of 160 
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garden, who were evidently meant to suppress the slightest 
tumult. I met Walter Scott, with whom I afterwards went to 
see a woman of thirty-four, seven feet high, and a girl of ten, nine 
feet round. 

August 31.— Went this evening to sec Monsieur Chunzy, 
and found him among his oriental MSS. lie was translating a 
Sanscrit MS., and told me it was his intention to publish an 
abstract of the contents of the Ramayan. He appears an indus- 
trious man. 

I dined with the Duke of Wellington, and had a long and 
interesting conversation on the state of France. He thinks, and 
I am of this opinion, that the King has a good chance of main- 
taining his throne. But I was glad to find him satisfied with the 
policy, and, indeed, the necessity, of quitting Paris, where he 
is exposed to have his actions hourly pronounced upon by a licen- 
tious and unsettled rabble, and where he is in danger of being the 
sacrifice of a sudden impulse of treason. Envy of his government 
might involve this city in the crime of his murder, witliout 
liaving five thousand of its inhabitants in favor of such an act. 
The Duke, I was glad to find, had no dreams about the causes of 
the late revolution. It began with riots in Paris, brought about 
by the money of Orleans and the dreams of Philosophers, and 
aided by the weakness of an embarrassed Government. The 
mania spread. The people everywhere rose to get rid of the 
powers by which they were governed. The authorities every- 
where took alarm, and a great part of the degenerate and dissi- 
pated nobility fled in all directions from the country. A few of 
the boldest villains seized the Roi, and by introducing a national 
uniform and cockad<i (1791) gave a substance and form (the first 
it had) to the great change. After that, Force in its most terrible 
shape was the engine. A subordinate assembly existed in every 
city, which acted under the orders of the parent at Paris. Ite 
means were confiscations, resignations, and conscriptions. Its 
servant was the guillotine. When this assembly was suspected, 
a Commission from the capital was sent to applg the instrument to 
it by which it managed others. Since this period to the present, 
Force alone has managed Fiance. There has been no movement 
whatever of the people; and the public voice, as it is called, has 
perhaps, for the last twenty years, had less influence in France 
than any country in the world. 
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I Jicard to-day that Fouche was tottering in his scat. A 
member of tlic Chamber of Deputies must, as a qualification, 
have at least a clear rent of 15,000 fr. from land and houses, and 
he must be above forty years. An elector must have about 5000 fr., 
and be twenty- five years of age. The King names the presi- 
dent of the election, who regulates the mode, and who, through the 
power he possesses, in a great degree can influence the elections. 
He addresses them, treats them, conciliates some and frightens 
others. The princes of the blood and the most distinguished 
of the King^s friends are the presidents. The great difficulty in 
organising the army is in repaying the officers. The King gave 
half-pay to 40,000 last year. This year, the numbers are still 
greater. I heard to-day a good anecdote of the famous actor Lo 
Kain. He was, when shooting, stopped by the gamekeeper, and 
asked, De quel droit chassez-vous ici ?” He answered out of 
a tragedy, 

“Du droit qu’un esprit vaste et forme en ses desseiiis 
A sur I’csprit grossier des vulgaires liuraains.” 

September 1. — I sat this morning three hours with Monsieur 
Langles, and was introduced to Monsieur Henri, who he proposes 
should translate my history. We are to have another consultation 
on Monday. I saw a gentleman at Monsieur Langles* who was 
carrying two small pieces of sculpture upon crystal to show the 
Emperor of Russia. They were about five inches long, and four 
broad. The sculpture was a crowd of figures, and the scene repre- 
sented "was from Holy W rit. I never saw anything so exquisitely 
done. He told me they had been finished in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and were, he believed, unique. Dined with 
Walter Scott, and .supped with a pleasant party at a restaurateur's. 

September 2. — Saw this morning a review of nineteen squa- 
drons (1700 sabres) of the Life Guards and Blues, and was de- 
lighted to see that both Jolm Bull and his horse had more sub- 
stance than any of the foreign cavalry. There are at present 
reviews every day, and tlie Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia hardly permit a guard to mount without their presence.. 
The day before yesterday some Russians and Prussians were out 
together. They fought a sham battle, in which the Prussians were 
commanded by Alexander, and the Russians by the King of 
Prussia. After some manoeuvres, and complimenting each other, 
the affair finished, and they shook hands, talked, laughed, an^; 
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seemed deliglitcd with the exhibition. There was more of 
laughter than of admiration at this royal game of soldiers. Kings 
who live with their armies, and have a disciplined public, may 
render themselves more familiar to the gaze than others can ; but 
they should ever have strong personal character to carry them 
through, otherwise the practice is pregnant with mischief. A 
king should be great that ventures to appear small. 

In speaking with an intelligent Frenchman respecting the new 
Assembly, he said that the majority arc decidedly firm — the 
electors having been completely intiuenced by the presidents; but 
then, it is decidedly a party election. That, however, cannot be 
helped. Marshal Money lias declined sitting as President of the 
Military Council appointed to try Ney. He has been in conse- 
quence destitue, and imprisoned for three months; but he should 
be deprived of his fortune as well as his station. He, however, 
acted a more manly part than Massena, who, to excuse himself 
from the same office, pleaded ill health, which is permitted by 
law. Another (whose name I forget) has, done the same. This 
is, in fact, a mutiny among the Marshals, and should be treated 
as such. Every man who refuses to do his duty should be dis- 
missed, banished, and have his estates confiscated. It is the 
abundance of their ill-gotten wealth that makes thorn despise tlie 
slight punishment of losing their station. 

September 3. — Dined with the Duke of Wellington, who spoke 
with great affection of Colonel Gordon, his late aide-de-camp. 
He said he had been long with him, and his manly qualities had 
attached him very much. He said that Gordon had during the 
action, two or three times (when he was using his glass), led his 
horse out of the sevbre fire to which he was exposed, and showed 
throughout the day a great solicitude to preserve his (the Duke’s) 
life. “ When I was at supper at the village of Waterloo," said the 
Duke, he was brought in, and I thought, as he had only lost his 
leg, we should save him. I went to see him, and said I was sorry 
he was so severely wounded, at the same time taking hold of his 
hand. * 'thank God you are safe,* was his reply. I then said, *I 
have no doubt, Gordon, you will do well.’ He raised himself, and 
then fell back in the manner that indicated his being com- 
pletely exhausted. Poor fellow,” the Duke added, “ he probably 
felt there was no chance. He'died next morning at eight.” We 
had a concert, with Grassini in great force. She is a sweet 
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singer, and a perfect actress. Her temper and manners arc of 
accord, and I cannot conceive a more pleasant peraon; and^ for 
forty-five, she looks wonderful. 

September 4. — Went early this morning to the plain beyond 
the Champ de Mars, to a review of ten or twelve thousand Prus- 
sians. They are very fine troops, and went through a number of 
manoeuvres. The Lancers made a beautiful appearance, with the 
small flags on the lances. In manoeuvring, the infantry almost 
always advanced in column. I asked the Duke what he thought 
of that favorite formation of the French. He said, It was a 
child of the Revolution, and excellent when there were a few 
good troops and a number of bad; but, for himself, lie always 
fought in line, whicli he conceived a great advantage.” 

We were speaking of the Emperor of Russia, and ho agreed 
with me that his situation was most extraordinary, having a 
military condition distinct from that of emperor, which he con- 
siders chiefly as a compliment to his army, gives him the influence 
of a military monarch. The Duke, speaking of Alexander s cha- 
racter, said he had been imbued with all virtues; but he had 
learnt artifice also, and his mind, wliich was weak, preferred the 
latter. “ All questions were decided by him with reference to 
my means he had an insatiable desire of interfering everywhere, 
even in Spanish affairs.” 

This day I dined with Mackenzie. Among others, I met at his 
house General Harinof, an Hungarian, a pleasant man with the 
air of an Austrian soldier, and the grimace of a Frenchman. He 
hates the French and the Russians, but seems to like the Prussians. 
He told us some good anecdotes of the youth of Blucher, who, he 
said, was a man of enormous strength. He said he once knew 
him, when borrowing from a Jew to supply his passion for 
gming, take hold of the little Israelite by the collar, and hold 
him at arm’s length out of a high window. The Hungarian 
general, whom I met at Mackenzie's, told me his countrymen 
were chiefly Calvinists, and that they continued very religioun 
He said every soldier in his corps was familiar with the name of 
Wellington, and spoke constantly of his victories; but their pride 
in him originated in his being a Protestant, and to that, more than 
all his talents, they ascribed his success. 

I had a long visit this morning from Monsieur Henri, who 
wishes to translate my work; and Monsieur Bertrand, a bookselhWiv^^; 
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who wishes to print it. I was sorry to hear from them that in 
the centre of France some unhappy scenes had taken placC) and 
more were likely to occur between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. This is not. Monsieur H. informed me, from reli- 
gious feeling, but from the jealousy which exists between the two 
classes, and a belief, real or pretended, that the Protestants are all 
Buonapartists. 

September 5 . — Tliis day was passed in preparation for my trip 
to the Plaine des Vertus, to see the review of the Russians. 1 have 
sent an old French soldier with my cabriolet to Meaux, and pro- 
ceed at seven to-morrow in the diligence to join him. I expect 
on the 7th to join my friend Count WoronzolT, at his head-quar- 
ters at Bierges. I took leave of my friend Walter Scott to-day, 
Pringle, &c., as they are returning towards their home. My mi- 
niature is finished; it is a fine painting, and though I am a little 
too thoughtful, I hope it will please the person for whom it is in- 
tended. If it docs, the object is fulfilled. 

September 6. — I left Paris at seven o’clock in the morning. . . . 

September 9. — Slept sound last night on some dry straw. Went 

this morning to Chalons To-day I was surprised to 

meet Sir James Wylie, a Scotchman, who has risen by regular 
degrees to be at the head of the medical department oi^ Russia, as 
well as chief physician to the Emperor. He gave me his history 
in a few words. He was an 4Uve of Cullam and Gregory, and 
went to Russia, where he commenced his career by being surgeon 
to a battalion, from which he became surgeon to a regiment, a 
division, a corps, an army ; then the favorite physician of Paul, 
whom he embalmed. He succeeded to equal favor with the pre- 
sent Emperor, who has nominated him President of the Academy, 
and given him the sole direction of all his military medical 
establishment. Count Woronzoff gave testimony to its excel- 
lence, and ascribed, as did several Russian generals who were 
present, the great progress that had been made in its improvement 
to Sir Jaxnes. He told me the plan he had got the Emperor to 
adopt. No students were admitt^ into the medical class under 
eighteen or over twenty-four. Certain attainments, including a 
knowledge of Latin, were required; and before they were sent to 
the army they were completely educated as physicians as well as 
surgeons. Sijf J. W. is an English baronet, and is covered with 
foreign orders, having two of Russia and one from every con- 
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tincntal court. He has the rank of general, is at the head of the 
Academy, is inspector-general, physican-general to the forces, 
and first physican to the Emperor. He cut off Moreati’s legs, 
and said he would have lived if he had not been moved. He 
seemed quite delighted to meet a Scotchmariy and-complained bit- 
terly, as all the Russians do, of allowing our officers to fight 
against them. I can never think of poor Christie’s fate with 
patience. 

I have had a good deal of conversation with Prince Lubanoff, 
who has the second or third fortune in Russia, having 33,000 
peasants, almost 40,000/. per annum. He says the Emperor 
must give them a constitution; and I find Count Woronzoff 
thinks something must be done to ameliorate the internal govern- 
ment. Russia has now a million of men ; two- thirds of these at 
peace take leave and go to their homes, from whence they only 
return on war. They have hardly any pay. They speak a good 
deal of Persia, and the facility of an Indian invasion. This the 
Count treats as nonsense; but he seems persuaded no continental 
power could stand against Russia a moment. Never was an army, 
he says, in which there was so much brotherhood and so little 
jealousy. It is formed of corps, divisions, and regiments, cavalry 
and infantry. A corps is two divisions; a division six regiments, 
two battalions each, and one battalion lii Russia. The regiment is 
850 strong, and 50 supernumeraries each company. This makes 
an infantry division about 12,000, a cavalry 5000. I was astonished 
at the health of the Russian army in Franco. Sir J. Wylie 
assured me that he had returns to prove that out of 200,000 
there were hardly more than 1000 sicL He appealed to Woron- 
zoff, who affirmed that in his division, which was full 10,000, 
he had only 33 men on the sick list, and had only lost one man 
by death; and only 38 men died in August of the whole Russian 
army in France in the last month. 

September 10. — I saw the grand review this morning. Never 
was sight more splendid. There were 152,000 men under arms, 
of which 25,000 were cavalry, and 538 pieces of field artiUeiy* 
The infantry divisions, amounting to about 10,000 each, were 
drawn up in three lines, with their artillery. Three companies of 
36 guns on their flanks, the cavalry in the rear and on the flanks, 
and the fine park of horse-artillery was on the right. The whole 
army was drawn up on the plain to the east of Montmorency, ott 
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which the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and all the great chiefs and generals stood. The whole of 
this part of the hill had been railed, and a little below it a con- 
siderable spot had been cleared and covered -with benches for the 
accommodation of lady-spectators. At a little before nine a signal 
cannon was fired from the spot where the Emperor stood to give 
his orders. I should mention that Alexander had his sword 
drawn, and commenced by saluting his Brother of Amtria^ to 
whom I heard him explain, with great clearness and vivacity, the 
name and position of every corps of his vast army. The first 
signal was to call the attention; at the second, every cannon in the 
army opened a fire, and the effect was very fine. When this was 
over, a third gun from the mountain was the signal for the 
whole to form close columns of regiments and battalions. The 
eye took in the whole, and the manceuvre was beautiful. The 
moment it was executed another signal-gun was fired, and the 
whole of the infantry (130,000) formed one immense square of 
columns of corps. The horse-artillery formed in two lines on 
their right, and the cavalry in columns of regiments formed a line, 
or rather one face of a square, in the rear. When they were in 
this position, the Emperor, with his staff and an immense train of 
visitors, rode round the whole at a hand-gallop. The distance 
was probably ten miles. After this hurried review another signal 
was fired. Several of the corps took new positions. The Emperor 
and his train occupied a place near the centre of the square, and 
the whole army passed in review in columns of companies 
and squadrons. 

It was here wc saw the whole Russian army in France, and it 
must be confessed that the material is excellent, and practice and 
CMi’e together have brought it to a perfection of discipline. There 
was nothing hid, and the 4lite of the army, the Imperial Guard, 
was not preseril. But there cannot be a better description of men, 
as far as bodily frame is in question, than those that form this 
army. After the whole had passed, a signal was fired to re-form 
the original lines, which they did with admirable precision. The 
distances were taken up with as much exactitude as you would 
expect from a brigade of the best-disciplined troops. I could not 
but remark, as they were performing this manoeuvre, the fine 
style in which their solid columns advanced, with a firm, but free 
and rapid step. I hardly think our own troops step*out better ^ 
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and certainly neither the Prussians nor Austrians have anything 
like this step. 

After they were in their original positions, a signal-gun was fired, 
and a fire of cannon and musketry opened from the whole army. 
Tliis tremendous fire continued ncarlya quarterof an hour. Nothing 
could be grander, and to those who were not military amateurs, it 
was by far the finest part of the review. After it was over, a signal 
was fired, and the whole broke into divisions and returned to their 
lines. WoronzofF told me we had seen, as nearly as could be, the 
third of the disposable force of the Russian line, excepting the 
Guards, 35,000, and the Cossacks, from 60,000 to 100,000. 

Woronzoff dined with the Emperor; I dined with a large party 
in his barn. Among others, were the three generals of his divi- 
sion. Wc actually got tipsy over the feats of the day by toasting 
the Army, the Emperor, Wellington, and Woronzoff^ in tumbler- 
fuls of fine champagne. 

The Russian army has been revolutionised, like everything else, 
within the last ten years, and to that it owes much of its condition. 
The Emperor promotes at pleasure, and every brilliant action is 
rewarded with a step. There arc many lieutenant-generals little 
more than thirty, and they are evidently of a very dilFerent 
school to the old hands with whom they are mixed. They have 
in the Russian army some enlarged and sensible men, but 1 suspect 
in general their knowledge is very limited. General Lissanwitch, 
who has been much in Persia, and who has been stationed on the 
firontier for more than twenty years, had a confused idea that 
India was governed by a Company; he explained to the company 
and to me their greatness, and finished by proposing the health of 
The Company of Ostend. The knowledge he displayed was ad- 
mired, and the toast drunk, I was the first to join, for I had just 
been kissed all round as a worthy member of the 2nd division of 
the 5th corps d'arm4e^ and I would not for a million have sinned 
against discipline by exposing the ignorance of one of our generals. 

General GouriefF, who belongs to the division, told me he was 
made a major-general in the line at once for having led 4000 
mihtia against the French when on their retreat, and having 
fought several skirmishes with success. I was pressed over the 
bottle, when I gave the health of the Russian army, to say what I 
thought of it. I said it was as good in point of discipline as an 
army could be; that it was, now the French Empire was bcokes^ 
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the greatest in the world, and that when we considered the 
causes that had led to its arrival at its present state, nothing could 
he more formed ; but I added, When I consider the principles upon 
which it is formed, the nature of the wars in which it has been 
employed, and the character of the Russian nation, I am satisfied 
it is only groat and powerful for good and jioble objects, and that 
if any delirium ever led to that fever which had been the defence 
of Europe being employed for opposite forces, it would soon lose 
its present character.” My speech, which was given in French, 
with all the fluency that a bottle and a half of champagne could 
inspire, was received with enthusiasm, and every one present de- 
clared his full coincidence in my sentiments. 

The state of Russia at this moment is very curious. The Em- 
peror, who has been absent nearly four years from his country, is 
considered by all ranks as pledged to ameliorate the internal 
administration of the Government. In short, they expect that 
law will confirm much of that liberty and security which they 
have long practically enjoyed, but which is not secured by the 
slightest law, for the Emperor, according to the theory of the Go- 
vernment, is as complete a despot as the King of Persia. In the 
army their appears as much liberty of speech, and as free a spirit, 
as in the English. The soldiers appear to be treated both with 
kindness and familiarity. It is deemed essential to attach them 
to the commander; but I am told the task is not easy, for though 
as sulky as possible if harshly treated, they aro prone to presume 
upon extreme indulgence. The last eight years of constant service 
has made this army what it is. They are complete soldiers. I 
was delighted to see their bivouac the day after they came. Every 
man had some shelter, but their temporary cover was in exact 
line, and what pleased me most was the post with a well-thatched 
cap in front of each company for the arms. 

The army, as I have said before, consists of regiments of three 
battalions of eight hundred and fifty, six companies in a regiment. 
There are two battalions of the regiment on service and one in 
Russia. When the regiment proceeds on service there are gene- 
rally fifty men in each company unarmed to fill vacancies. These 
have been armed this last year. 

There are in a division of infantry six regiments, i twelve 
battalions, which are divided into three brigades of four batta- 
lions each, with thirtynnx pieces of cannon and thx^ compamea 
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of artillery. There are generally two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry (six regiments), about five thousand men, in a 
corps (Varmk. The Russian soldier has not more than nine shil- 
lings per annum. He has rations of bread that enable him to live. 
The Russian soldier makes his own clothes, shoes, &c. ; the 
colonel merely rcceivcsxjloth and leather. A junior commissioned 
oflScer in the Russian army has aboulr twelve pounds per annum, 
and must provide his dress. They are of course a constant charge 
upon their parents, and this is one mode in which they conlyibute 
to Government. 

The horses of the Russian artillery arc small, that is, short, but 
of great strength and spirit. The colonel of the corps is only 
allowed fifty francs, about two pounds ten shillings, for a servant. 
Five pounds is the purchase-money allowed for a horse for the 
heavy cavalry. The Russian artillery is very pretty, and Count 
W. assures me it is . excellent. He speaks with rapture of 
their small tumbrils on two wheels, drawn by |hrec horses 
abreast. Their largest guns are a species of cohorn, that throw 
shell as well as shot; they carry twenty-four pounders. They ap- 
pear to mo the worst part of their equipment, as they are neither 
one thing nor another'. 

General Waynof, an officer of high reputation, who commanded 
one of the corps on the Berezina, and is now living with us at 
Woronzoff’s, gave me some extraordinary anecdotes of Suwarow. 

I remarked that that extraordinary man was always playing the 
monkey. “ It is very true,’^ he said, but it was neither from weak- 
ness nor from habit. Every trick had a meaning, and such was his 
talent that he never failed of effect.” As to the Russian soldiers, 
he said he knew every feeling, and could distinguish to a nicety 
at any moment the manner in which they were to be addressed. 

I remember,” said the General, ‘‘on one occasion, when the ad- 
vance were put to the rout by a sudden and violent attack of the 
Turks, and the confusion seemed insuperable, Suwarow throw 
himself upon the ground in the direction the soldiers were 
coming. They endeavoured to raise him, and entreated he would 
save him^self; but he was deaf to their entreaties. ‘ RuU)^ saidhu 
to them, ‘ my children, and save your lives. These fellows want’ ^ 
to cut off old Suwarow’s head. Let them ; your general is quit® ■- 
content, so that you arc safe.* Shame, affection, and indignali<^. 
took possession of their minds. They entreated him to rise ii^ : 
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lead them against the enemy that they might recover their repu- 
tation. He was on his feet in a moment, hurrahed on his Rus- 
sians, the Turks were driven back with terrible slaughter, and 
iSuwarow skipped about with joy, kissing and hugging the run- 
aways that he had rallied and led to victory.” ^ 

The Austrian system has been to render soldiers machines, and 
I believe the army of that state, though one of the finest in appear- 
ance, is in fact one of thtj worst in Europe. 

September 11. — Went this morning to a mountain near Vertus 
and saw the whole Russian army drawn up on the west side of it 
to atteftd divine service, and to celebrate the day of St. Alex- 
ander, which, from his bearing the same name, is termed the day 
of their Emperor. The infantry were without arms, and the 
cavalry dismounted. There were no cannon. The absence of these 
equipments made them occupy much less space, and nothing could 
be more beautiful than to sec them form seven solid masses 
of 24,000 men each, and march to squares, marked out by seven 
tents that were fitted up as churches for the occasion. Round 
these they formed the three sides of a square in columns of double 
battalions, and the service commenced. 

I was at the church of the Emperor, where, as in the others, 
service was performed as in the Greek Church, The tent, or 
rather fly, was open in every direction, where a kind of stage 
was formed, part of which was enclosed with a painted wooden 
scene that had a folding-door in the centre and a small door on 
the right. The papas, or priests, who were five or six in number, 
were habited in the richest robes of satin and gold. Jheir hair 
was loose and flowing; some of them had their heads bare, while 
others were in general covered with a small round cap. The ser- 
vice was performed by all. Sometimes they chanted, and the re- 
sponses were always sung by two bands of choristers that stood on 
each side of the tent, who appeared to be composed of all classes — 
choristers, soldiers, musicians, and drummers. The papas were at 
one moment behind the scene, at another the folding-door opened 
and three or four came out. Somedmes the papa on the outside 
chanted a prayer, and a hollow voice from within answered. 
Once or twice one of the priests scattered incense^ at another time 
he proceeded with a cross to the end of the tent, and once to some 
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distance on the platform. One or two anthems were sung by the 
choristers. In short, I never saw more mummery, but I never 
saw a scene more imposing ; the occasion, the congregation, 
everything conspired to give it effect, and I left the scene to pro- 
ceed on route to Paris, satisfied of one fact, that, however 
mistaken the mode might be, man was always exalted when he 
was addressing his Creator. 

On the following day Malcolm set out on his return to 
Paris. At an hotel on the road he met two Polish 
officers, with whom he fell into conversation : 

I stopped at the inn to take breakfast, but at the earnest re- 
quest of two strangers, one of whom was Prince Sulkawski, and 
the other Count [ ], I stayed to partake of an early dinner. 

They were, I found, two Polish noblemen, who had come with 
five others, on the part of the Polish army, to congratulate the 
Emperor of Russia (their present sovereign) on his success. Tlic 
Prince told me he was an aidc-dc-camp-gcncral of the Emperor, 
as he had been of Napoleon as long as the latter was protector 
of Poland. The Count was a very sensible man. He had travelled 
much, and had visited every part of England. He said that part of 
Poland which had fallen to Russia was satisfied, because the people 
reposed the greatest confidence in Alexander’s character. ** Wc 
have,” says he, “a national army; we have a separate language; 
we arc to preserve our laws and usages, and we arc promised no 
Russian shall ever hold public employ in Poland. Certainly,” he 
added, “ we have only personal security for all this, but we are 
satisfied that it is the best personal security in the world ; and in 
our situation nothing could be better, for all ranks are now satis- 
fied that Napoleon never would have kept his promises, and that 
we should have had the usual progress of being, first, his dupes; 
secondly, his instruments; and lastly, his slaves.” 

The Poles are fine soldiers, and showed great activity and valor 
in the campaign in Russia. They are a very different people from 
the Russians. The latter are a remarkable race. Buonaparte^ 
showed little knowledge when he wanted them to rise, becajWief,* 
they were slaves to their lords. He should have known thati^’ ■ 
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were in that state of ignorance that they could not understand 
him. Besides, they arc attached to their superiors, who, even 
when they are soldiers, are obliged to court them. I went through 
Ills division with WoronzofF. He said to every company as he 
passed, “ How do you do, my children ?” “ Very well !** was the 
kind of hurrah reply. The Emperor paid each of his columns the 
same attentions after the ceremony of the 11th. 

The Russian peasants, though belonging to the soil and in a 
state of vassalage, arc not slaves in a degraded state. They arc 
vassals ; and though a few inhabitants of great cities may sigh 
over their situation, the great majority, ignorant of any other 
condition than that vassalage in which they were born, glory in 
their dependence on families to whom they have an hereditary 
attachment. They must be half instructed before they can be 
revolutionised, but their condition makes it a great danger to 
tlic sovereign and nobles to attempt any very radical reform of the 
government of Russia. Count Woronzoff tells me that though 
the Russians are religious, they are not bigpts. The peasantry in- 
variably followed their lords; and as one great fact in proof of this, 
I may mention my friend General [ ], a very fine young man in 

WoronzofF’s division, who, at the head of a hastily-formed militia 
of four thousand, gained considerable advantages over the French 
forces. The Emperor made him a major-general at once, and 
sent him an order to recommend forty^five of the most distinguished 
persons of his corps, to whom commissions were given in the 
regular army. 

September 13.— Passed in paying visits. Met Ellis, who had 
come express for the review, but was too late ; and dined at the 
Duke’s. 

September 14.— Went to see Barons Denon and Humboldt, and 
Mr. Langl&;1^tayed with the latter several hours, examining MSS. 
Among others, I saw some original letters from Henry VIIL to 
Anne Boleyn. 

September 16.— I went yesterday from a very warm box at 
Catalani’s theatre to Tivoli, and caught a most severe cold, which 
confined me all day to the house. Flogging scholars is forbid in 
France since the Revolution. 

September 17.— I went yesterday to the workshop of M.'Oais 
k2 
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to see his statues. The ^^Horatii Starting for the Combat” is, in 
my opinion (but I am no judg^, one of the finest pieces of modem 
sculpture that I have seen : the stern resolution of the elder 
brother— his matured nerve— his eagerness for the combat; the 
fine, manly, and open countenance of the second— the animation 
■which is kindled in his features at the speech of the elder, whose 
liead is turned to address him ; and the soft but noble beauty of 
the third, who is represented quite a youth, and as half dragged 
by the elder, but whose reluctance, from the tender sentiment 
tliat is given to his countenance, appears evidently to be only 
excited by love. He appeal's all martial in his form and look, 
but unwilling to slay the brother of his beloved, even in the Cause 
of his country. Tlie patriot has not overcome the lover. 

The figures are large life. This piece of sculpture is in 
plaster of Paris. It gained the first prize, 4000 francs, and had 
Napoleon continued, it was to have been finished in marble, which 
M. Gais told me would take him five years’ constant labor, and 
eosk between 50,000 and 60,000 francs. If I had money,” he 
-added, “I would do it myself; but I have none.” He asked 
my opinion about exhibiting his Horatii in England. I said I 
thought it would answer. He took me into his workshop, where 
he is employed on an immense work — “The Dtf^cent from the 
Cross.” The cross will be about twelve or fourteen feet high, and 
there arc five figures in large life ; the two lowxr ones, who arc 
■supporting the lacerated body of Jesus, are almost finished. The 
work, which is in plaster of Paris, ■will be complete, M, Gais 
informs me, in a twelvemonth. It is a subject which, though 
exhausted by the finest painters, has never been attempted by 
the chisel,— at least so M, Gais told me. 

September 18. — was yesterday confined with a severe cold, 
for which I was obliged to be bled for the first tinrft in my life. 
It made me sick even to being faint, and I could not help laugh- 
ing, unwell as 1 felt, at the spectacle of a militaiy snrgeo^ 
sprinkling water over my face, as if I had been a delicate yooi^ 
lady. I almost entirely finished the perusal of Le Franc Pork^t 
a continuation of HHermite de la CkaussSe ffAntin, This work, 
which is in imitation of the Spectator, Tatler, &c., is very aOfmtfijr 
.and instructive. It gives an excellent picture of Paris in 1$ Iff 
and the author appears fully equal to the arduous and 
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task he has undertaken of censuring without offending, of teaching 
men to smile at their own follies. •It is quite a chaste work, and 
may, from the excellence of its style and the mixed wit and 
judgment that are displayed, be recommended to every class of 
readers. Nor will the most fastidious be disgusted by one 
improper sentiment. On the contrary, his great object appears to 
be to ridicule the follies and improve the morals of his coun- 
trymen. 

The people in the time of the Republic came often into the 
Bibliothcque de Roi, but Langles says they never meant to 
destroy it. They were angry at the royal arms on the booksy 
and%nany desired these aristocratic marks should be taken off. 

1 dined at the Duke of Wellington’s, where we had a large and 
very pleasant party. 

SeiJtemhcr 21. — Rode out six miles on the road to Fontainebleau 
to a review of four regiments of Austrian cavalry, two regiments 
of cuirassiers, one of Hungarian hussars, and one of Polish lancers. 
This small force manoouvred a good deal, and appeared in good 
order. I had a good deal of conversation with the Duke. He 
said (and with truth), “ Nothing is so difficult to manage as 
cavalry. They slip through your hands,” he added, “ whether 
you advance or retreat rapidly. Charges should be made,” Ikj 
concluded, “with reserves, or misfortune is always certain.” 
Speaking of Fouch^’s reputation, he said he was satisfied we 
had in England both overrated the talent and the roguery of the 
leading men of France.” I agree perfectly as to the first, I told 
him the quiet manner in which Fouch6 had been turned out, and 
the diminution of character that had been the consequence of his 
accepting office was the best proof of the wisdom of the policy 
that had allowed him to have employment rather than hazard the 
evil that he might have done if he had deemed his fortunes 
desperate. “ When the armies advanced to Paris,” the Duke told 
me, the French Government were in a rage about the Louvre. We 
had, by insisting on the restoration of the pictures which Buo- 
naparte had taken, broken the article of the Convention of Paris 
which stipulated that no property was to be touched; but these 
gentlpmen,” he added, “ forget they brought forward an article to 
save the museums, which was rejected by the Prussians. They 
brought forward another, excepting the property of the Prussians^ 
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which was rejected by me on account of the other allied powers. 
I told them they had better await the decision of the sovereigns. 
These have decided against them,” 

September 22 , — Went to the English review, and never was 
more delighted. There were fifty-one thousand men under arms, 
more than forty thousand of whom were British infantry; and, 
after all, there is more stuiff and life in them than all the rest put 
together. The battle of Salamanca was fought over again. No- 
thing could be more heautiful than the formation of the line and 
reserves, and the manner In which the army advanced extorted 
the loudest admiration of all the foreigners. The Emperor of 
Russia called to his generals to look from the right to the fefib of 
the line and see the style in which it marched. Woronzofi* said 
to me, This is an operation in which you beat us all.” I forgot 
to mention among my Russian friends the Prince Mentzikoff, one 
of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp. He is the grandson and repre- 
sentative of the famous Minister, and consequently the nephew of 
Marie. 

September 23. — Saw the Duke for an hour and a half. He 
complains, and with reason, of some in England; but the treat- 
ment he receives, and will continue to receive, is the consequence 
of his greatness. 

Here the Paris journal closes. The family letters 
written at this time were many; but they differ little 
from the diary. A few passages, however, may be 
gleaned from them : 

August 12. — The Duke lent me a fine charger for a review two 
days ago. I put him in the stables near my rooms and forgot 
him. Twenty-four hours afterwards, he was missed at the Duke's, 
who swore that my bad French had lost him the best horse he 
ever had. Colin Campbell was despatched to me, and lo 1 the 
charger was in the stable. The Duke puts on a plain coat 
eveiy night, and goes to the theatre, &c,, incog. To give you an 
idea of the mode, he kept me the other night talking till. every 
one had gone away. He then proposed that I should go in hi 
huggy to the Thiatre Feydeau, I went. The buggy was old'bat 
stout. He had an English horse, which trotted at such a late 
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we were nearly running against a dozen carriages and horses. We 
got there safe, to my great surprise. 

August 19. — Walter Scott is here. I took him to the Duke, 
who has been very attentive to him. lie wrote me to bring him 
to dinner to-day, and that ho would make a party to meet him.* 
The poet is happy. 

August 27. — I have just received your letters of the 14th and 
18th, from Burnfoot. Every line you have written me from that 
place has delighted me. I know you incapable of concealing a 
feeling, much less of pretending one, and I am delighted with the 
acquaintance you have made with scenes that ever have been and 
ever will be dear to me; and tell my darling Minny and George 
that I love them better because they love Burnfoot. 

September 1. — I dined yesterday with the Duke, and had him 
in great feather for two or tliree hours by myself. He is now dis- 
playing his character in what I deem the finest point of view. He 
was at the summit of fame; and as they chose, instead of employ- 
ing him to settle affairs, to send Lord Castlercagh, he might well 
have stepped aside, and said, I would rather confine myself to 
my military duties ;” for it must be as evident to himself as to 
others that by lending his name to the negotiations he may, as far 
as he values popularity in England, do himself a world of injury, 
and can derive no additional reputation ; for the utmost that can 
be said is that he assisted Lord Castlereagh. When the negotia- 
tions arc attacked, the Ministers will defend themselves with his 
name as with a shield. Of all this there can be no doubt he is 
aware, and he knows that many of his real friends groan over the 
part he is acting. But he tliinks of nothing but serving his 
country. He is confident that his opinions may do good, and 
cannot do harm ; and he is ready to encounter all the abuse that 
‘can be poured upon him rather than show that prudence which 
fights more about personal character than public interests. 

On the 13th of September, after the excursion to 
Chalons, Malcolm found himself again in Paris. He re- 
mained there till the 25th, and then turned his face 

towards home, , weary of excitement, and glad to escape 

« 

* There is no aocount of this party in the journal, except that Grassini was 
in great force. 
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from a city in the very attractions of which there was in 
his eyes something painful — almost revolting. Though 
he spoke with gratitude of the kindnesses he had re- 
ceived from individuals, he could not bring himself at 
that time to admire the French as a nation. But he 
said that his visit had not been without its uses. He 
had seen some gi'and historical sights. He had neglected 
no opportunity of adding to his stock of information re- 
garding the institutions of the country, and he had sedu- 
lously cultivated an acquamtance with its language. 
Everj'^ morning he had a master for some time in his 
rooms, before he commenced the strenuous idleness of 
the day, and he talked freely with the natives of all 
classes without the least mativake honte. Their advice 
regarding the best means of improving his colloquial 
knowledge of the language was simply, Parlez tov^otm ; 
and “ you know,” ho said, “ that is quite in my way.” 

Early in November, Malcolm paid another visit to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, at Nocton, to the vicinity of 
which place he travelled inside a stage-coach with some 
fellow-passengers, of whom he gave a lively account in a 
letter to his wife. The ^^parlez toujoum" maxim was 
as worthy of acceptation in England as in France, and 
Malcolm was never a sulky traveller. His companions 
were an obese dame, the proprietress of the coach, an 
elderly clergyman, and his daughter. The parson was 
named Partridge, “ a descendant,” wrote Malcolm, “ J 
believe, of the original Partridge in Tom Jonoa” With 
the young lady he conversed freely on the poetry and 
romances of the day; brought Scott’s “Waterloo," 
which had just been published, out of his pocket; quoted 
“Marmion” and the “Lady of the Lake;" but was 
beaten at his own weapons by the damsel, who ^^i!y 
quoted him down. After a long conversation, she a^adv 
him if he had ever seen a “Symbolictd B4StoryCet®l^' 
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land,” by which, through the agency of pictures, or 
diagrams, facts were impressed upon the mind mucli 
more easily than by means of writing? On Malcolm 
suggesting that something more might be required to 
impart a thorough knowledge of history to the student, 
the young lady said that it might be so, but that it was 
a “ terrible undertaking to read through large volumes 
of history.” “ I sighed inwardly,” wrote Malcolm, “ with 
the feelings of an unfortunate man who had just pub- 
lished two tremendous quartos. I could not deny the 
justice of her observations as applied to nineteen in the 
twenty, and I already saw my useless labors piled up on 
the shelves of oblivion.” 

On his return home, after a pleasant fortnight enli- 
vened by some good shooting, Malcolm gave himself up 
for a little time to the pleasant task of corresponding 
with his friends on the subject of the “tremendous 
quartos,” sending out presentation copies,* and answer- 
ing congratulatory letters. But he had soon to turn his 
thoughts to graver matters. The great question which 
agitated his mind was whether he should or should not 
return to India in any subordinate situation. At one 
time he seems to have well-nigh determined to return 
only as Governor of one of the Presidencies of India ; 
but the attainment of this object was difficult, and he 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of a life of 
political obscurity and official idleness in England. .In 
the effort to secure what everybody acknowledged to be 


* Among others to whom he sent 
copi^ were the Emperor of Kassia and 
his sister Catheri^, Grand Duchess of 
Oldenburg. This lady— a widow— 
vas in Imgland in 1$14; and it was 
said, at one time, that if the Prince of 
Wales obtained a divorce, she would 
probably be manied ^ his Boyad 
^hness. To the .Princess Charlotte 
she seems to have bbm& mudialMi^d. 


She answered Malcolm’s letter in not 
ve^ idiomatic English, signing herself 
** Your obliged ana affectionate Cathe- 
rine.” The History has been 

translated into the Aussian langu^e. 
There was no country in which the in- 
formation it contained was more likely 
to be valued at its proper wortii, or to 
.be turned to more practical account* 
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a legitimate object of ambition he received ample encou- 
ragement; but, as Wellington had told him, the high 
qualities and great acquirements of men who had gradu- 
ated only in the school of Indian politics were seldom 
adequately appreciated by English statesmen. Sir Evan 
Nepean and Mr. Hugh Elliot had been appointed to the 
chief scats in the Bombay and Madras Governments, 
and their warmest friends could hardly point out either 
the claims or the qualifications they possessed. In the 
course of 1816, Mr. Canning succeeded Lord Bucking- 
hamshire as President of the Board of Control, and 
although he expressed himself favorably regarding Sir 
Jolm Malcolm’s claims, he could hardly be expected to 
support them so warmly as one under whom the claimant 
had served, and with whom he had corresponded for 
years. The most powerfiil of Malcolm’s friends— or he 
who ought to have been in such a case the most power- 
ful — ^had not on similar occasions received sufficient en- 
couragement from Ministers to make him very willing 
to solicit favors for his friends; but he never failed, 
when opportunity offered, to speak of his character and 
his services, and to assert Malcolm’s claims to prefer- 
ment. Time, however, passed away; no distinctive 
promises could be elicited, and many of Malcolm’s best 
fiiends were of opinion that he would be more likely to 
obtain the object of his ambition by placing his foot 
again in the stirrup in India, than by hauntmg the pas- 
sages of LeadenhaU-street or the lobbies of WhitehaU. 

Moreover, by the very act of returning to India there 
was somethmg to be gained, independent of all such pre- 
ferment as Ministers could bestow. Sir John Malcolm 
was, at this time, what was technically called “ high up 
on the list of lieutenant-colonels.” By returning to 
India he might obtain “ his regiment^” be a “full 
colonel,” reside in England on full pay, get 'a share of 
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the “ oflf*reckoning fund,” and go again to India or not, 
at some future time, as suited his purpose. It was little 
likely, however, that a man of his high character would 
be veiy long in India without obtaining one of those 
great diplomatic offices in which he had made his reputa- 
tion. He might, indeed, add greatly to the claims which 
he had already established. He was in the full vigor of 
his years. He was younger than are most men at forty- 
six. He believed that he might yet render essential 
service to his country. So, after much thought with 
himself and much consultation with others, he deter- 
mined, for a third time, to repair to India. 

It cost him much to make the resolution. He was 
tenderly attached to his wife and children ; but it was 
necessary that he should go alone. It is one of the dire 
penalties of the Indian services that separation, from all 
that he most dearly loves, is to the married member of 
either of them almost a condition of his existence. To 
have taken those young children to the enervating and 
destroying climate of the East would have been cruel; 
to separate them from their mother little less cruel. 
Malcolm felt as hundreds have felt in a like situation ; 
he determined to make the sacrifice, and go to India 
alone. 

He received many kind letters, when his determination 
was made known — none kinder than the following, 
which Sir James Mackintosh wrote to him. It is 
curious in itself, for it shows that the writer would not 
have been sorry to return to a country, in which people 
seem to think that he was miserably out of -place : 

SIB JAMES MACKINTOSH TO SIB JOHN MALCOLM. 

Weedon Lodg^ Monday. 

Mr DBAB Sib John,— I learned very lately, with surpriBe as 
well as eonmn, the angular event at the India House, whidi has 
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induced you to visit Madras, though I hope that one circumstance 
attends it which deprives it of its worst effect. Canning is so deeply 
pledged to you^ that I sliould consider him as likely to be as useful 
an agent, if a vacancy happens in your absence, as if you wore in 
Europe. Your stay cannot be long, and you will refresh all your 
Indian politics. That tlicrc should not be now one man in tlie 
Board of Control, chosen for tis knowledge of India, is a circum- 
stance which cliaracterises our Government. I own I thouglit that 

you would have been there. is not Worth excepting. 

The antiquated practical knowledge, that could find a place in a 
mind so contracted, is rather nischievous than useful. 

When I say that I feel concern at your going, it is principally 
because you wished to stay, and partly because I shall feel more 
solitary when you cease to inhabit the same island. But it is not 
at all from dislike of India, to which, on the contrary, I am 
entirely reconciled by my residence in England. I wish that I 
had not left India, or that I were now well enough to return, 
especially with you. But I am better than I have been for these 
five years. Lohg walks, and, immediately after, long-continued 
friction of the whole skin, seem to have done me more good than 
anything I have hitlierto tried, I now very much regret that I 
never tried the Hlndostanco exercise, which there are, of course, 
no means of acquiring in England. 

In tlic volume of Bombay Transactions” about to go to press, . 
there is one paper of your Translations from the Persian, illus^ 
tr ativc of the Opinions of the Sunni and Shcca Mahometans.” Do 
you wish to see it ? I am very busily employed on my History, 
and hope to get to press in the spring. 

Wherever you go, my wishes for your liappiness attend you. 

I have never known a more sincere and active friend. Lady M. 
heartily concurs with me in every good and kind wish. We both 
beg our best remembrances to Lady Malcolm. 

I am, my dear Sir John, 

Your faithful and affectionj^ friend, 

J. Mackintosh. * 

.4 ■ ' . ■ 

Walter Scott wrote with no less warmth, saying, I 
do most sincerely wish you all good things— health, Mp*' 
piness, and above all, a speedy return to S<ibtiand, bot 
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to leave us again. I sincerely hope that this will come 
to pass before we grow much older, and that you will 
get a snug corner on the Scotch Border to rest you in, 
after having labored so hard in the public service.” 

There were other compliments and congratulations, 
too, in store for him. The History of Persia had greatly 
extended his reputation, not only in England, but on the 
Continent. From Humboldt, and other distinguished 
men of European reputation, he received congratulatory 
letters ; and the University of Oxford conferred a Doc- 
tor’s degree upon him. On the 3rd of June, 1816, 
Dr. Ilodson, Principal of Brazenose, proposed that the 
degree of L.L.D. should be conferred on Sir John Mal- 
colm, honoris cansd^ in the Convocation to be holden in 
the Theatre on the 26th of June. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously, and Dr. Hodson, communicating the 
substance of the resolution to Malcolm, said, “ I really 
congratulate myself upon its having fallen to my lot 
to make a motion the effect of which will bo to enrol 
in our catalogue of worthies a name high in litera- 
ture as well as in diplomacy and war; and hope that it 
may be as acceptable to you to receive the honor as it 
has been to the to propose it.” 

Some little time before this, Malcolm had paid a visit 
to the University, and had made a most favorable im- 
pression alike on the old and the young. “ I have heard 
much,” wrote Mackintosh to him, “ of the popularity 
which you have acquired during your late visit to Ox- 
ford.”* On the appointed 26th of June, he repaired 
to the University to receive his academical honors. He 
was much pleased with the reception he met. “The 
commemoration was very grand,” he wrote to his wife. 

* The letter from which this is of the which did 

taken .is dated Jannm 3, 1815 ; but, appear till the Jvij of that year, it was 
asitspeaksof thtfopihio&aenterta^ed ooviems^ written m ISM. 
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“ , a great judge, says, I was the most magnificent 

of the new doctors. A very fine speech was made upon 
my merits.” From Oxford he went to his brother Gil- 
bert’s parsonage at Todenham. Thence he proceeded 
to Cheltenham, to meet the Duke of Wellington and his 
family. “ I was with the Duke all day,” he wrote from 
that place at the beginning of July; “ that is, six hours 
in the morning, and four, including dinner, in the evening. 
He is completely recovered, and actually looking better 
than I ever saw him. I go with him to-morrow to 
Gloucester to the Corporation dhiner. I proceed from 
that to Lord Powis’s, at Walcot, near Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire. I am not resolved whether I shall not return to 
London and start thence for Scotland, instead of going 
by Liverpool. If so, I shall have the last dinner with 
the Duke at Lord Westmoreland’s, on Saturday.” 

This last scheme was earned out. He returned to 
London, and started thence, early in August, for Scot- 
land. Ho was now paying his farewell visits. Reach- 
ing Bumfoot in time for the commencement of grouse- 
shooting, he spent no small part of his time on the old 
hill-sides, deep in the familiar heather. I know hardly 
any place or any occupation more likely to make a man 
indifferent to critics and reviewers. Malcolm was well 
braced up to encounter any adverse sentence that might 
have been passed upon his book. But there was no- 
thing, indeed, to try his powers of endurance. It was 
on this last excursion to the North that he read the 
reviews of his History of Persia in the Quarterly and 
the Edinburgh. “ The Quarterly” he wrote, “ has 
more of an essay than a review ; but it is very well. 
The Edifdyurgh. is better. On the whole, you may be 
thankful that I am so well through the fire.” 

The t4th of August saw him on his way southward 
Paying visits, on the road, to Lord Bucking^mshiie 
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to Mr. Ilankoy Smitli, Malcolm returned to London, and 
sorrowfully prepared for his departure from England. 
But he had determined upon the step he was about to 
take, after much consideration ; he did not doubt that it 
was his duty ; and he was a man, under such circum- 
stances, to take always the most hopeful view of the life 
before him. He did the best he could, and left the rest 
to Brovidcnce. So having done all that could be done, 
both at the India House and the Board of Control, to 
secure for himself the reversion of the Bombay appoint- 
ment, and having obtained many strong assurances of 
support, he bade adieu to his wife and children, and 
again cast his lot upon the waters. 

The years which he had spent in England had not 
been lost to him. He set his face again towards India 
with increased knowledge and enlarged experience. He 
always said that there was fear in India of men becom- 
ing too local in their information, and too professional in 
their views. He had now enjoyed opportunities of 
studying the constitutions of European states, and the 
organisation of European armies, and of conversing with 
many of the most eminent statesmen and soldiers of the 
W estern world, and others no less eminent, but in the 
more tranquil patlis of literature and science. And he 
had turned these opportunities to the best account. He 
went back to the scene of his past labors a wiser man, 
with reinvigorated health and renewed energies ; and if 
I were asked at what period of his career he was in the 
very zenith of his intellectual strength and efficiency, I 
should answer, at the point which this narrative has now 
reached. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CIRCUIT OF THE RESIDENCIES. 

[ 1817 .] . 

VOYAGE TO MAOEAS— EECEPTION THERE — CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD 
HASTINGS— VISIT TO CALCUTTA— POLITICAL AND MILITARY EMPLOYMENT- 
VISITS TO MYSORE, HYDERABAD, POONAH, AND NAG POOR— MALCOLM JOINS 
THE ARMY OF THE DECCAN. 

He started in October with a heavy heart; but he 
felt that the sacrifice he was making was for the benefit 
of those whom he left behind, and that the season of 
separation would be but brief. “Write me comfort 
about yourself,” he wrote to his wife from the Channel. 

“ The ship sails well. We shall soon be in India, and 
soon back again, never, I trust, to part again in t^is 

world Think more of what we have of enjoy. 

ment than what we want. I am only sensible to misery 
when I think you unhappy.” Strong contrary winds, 
however, presently set in; and Malcolm, landing at 
Portsmouth, paid a visit to Lord Keith at Piirbrook, and 
spent some days there during the detention of the ship. 
He spoke with gratitude of the Madness of his reception, i ; 
and I have no doubt that he made himself wdicmne to 
every inmate of the house, even to the little children.;. 

“ The little ^1, Georgina,” he wrote, it need not be 
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how characteristicallj’’, is quite a delightful child. She 
comes every instant to me for stories ; and she has had 
that of the Tigers in the Tree, the Elephant and the Gun, 
the Bear and tlie Looking-glass, and half a hundred others 
that are so approved by my own darlings. She has in 
return played, me some nice tunes on the piano, and 
‘ Roily -polly, gammon and spinage,’ charmingly.” 

But contrary winds do not last for ever, and Malcolm 
was soon afloat again. There was more bad weather, 
however, in the Channel, and strong winds and heavy 
sea off the Bay of Biscay; but, after passing Madeira, the 
vessel went steadily on with fair breezes, a quiet sea 
below nnd a bright sky above, and everything on board 
as pleasant and prosperous as the weather. As Malcolm 
always looked on the bright side of things, and seldom 
had a hard word to say of any one, it would have been 
strange if he had not written in high terms of the society 
on board ship; and as to the life there, I have no doubt 
he contributed greatly to its cheerfulness. How the time 
was spent may be gathered from the following passage 
in a letter to his wife. After describing his fellow-pas- 
sengers one by one, he says : 

“ Such is our party ; now for our occupation. I rise at half- 
past five, and every day, except Sundays, go through my exercises 
(gymnastics), I have from four to six scholars, some of whom 
have made great proficiency w I go to my cabin at seven, read in 
my flannel dress till eight, dress, breakfast at half-past eight, walk 
the deck till ten, return to my cabin, write. (Young Neave and 
young Beoher are both excellent Jems^^ and have each copied 

* Jem was an Eurasian clerk, or the matter to which it refers puzzled 
writer, who had been a lonff time in the Duke. It stands thus iu Gurwood : 
Malcolm’s service, and had oeen very “ There is one of your family whom I 
useful as a copyist. In a postscript to road as e/ifr/j, besides wife, child, and 
one of the Duke of WeUm^n’s let- Arab horse.** It should have been 
tors to Malcolm, wblished in Gar- printed, as the Duke wrote, ^he 
wood’s collection, is a passage which allusion is to* the copyist referred to 
se^ms to have puzzled the editor, as above. i 

VOL. II. . L 
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many hundreds of pages since we left Deal.) At twelve I break 
oflf for half an hour, when I commence work again, and leave off 
at half-past two ; good dinner at three, break up at half-past foui*, 
walk the deck, read light books, or talk nonsense till six o’clock; 
drink tea; at seven go to cards — two whist-tables for steady 
ladies and gentlemen and one for the boys ; leave off at ten, and 
all in bed by eleven. Next day the same course, except Sundays, 
when there are no gymnastics, no cards. If we have prayers 

upon deck, Captain C reads the service ; I read lessons and 

sermon. If not on deck, my cabin is made a chapel that holds 
about twenty. Captain Dwyer reads the service ; I, as usual, 

sermon, &c Now to my studious occupations. I have 

finished the review on the Histort/ of the Bengal Sepoys* in a 
manner that will, I trust, be approved. I have done it to my 
own satisfaction ; and it was a subject on which it was difficult to 
please myself. I have finished five of the Indian Letters — Lady 
Powis’s — and really they promise, when their number is doubled, 
to make an amusing volume, and one as full of information as 
entQrtainment.t I shall nearly complete them before I reach 
India.” 

At the end of the year the Charles Mills reached the 
Cape of Good Hope, and there Malcolm was received 
with much cordiality by the Governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, who was not sorry to find in his guest a man 
who knew almost as much about horses as himself. 
The brief period of Sir John’s sojourn in the colony was 
spent very much as it commonly is spent by the Indian 
voyager, outward or homeward bound. “ A picture of 
my life,” he wrote to his wife, “ since I came to the 
Cape, would be an account of rides to Newlands, the 
Governor’s country scat, where I live, to Wyndburg, 
Simon’s Town, Constantia, «fec. I have been treated and 

* This was a review of Williams’s published or completed-— a ciwuffl- 
History of the Bengal Army^ written stance regarding which I have already 
for and published in the expressed my regret. Someof tl^le^ 

tiewy vof. xviii, January, 1818. ters which were written for it hiye 

t This cotttemplated work was never been quoted in voL L,, chap. viiL 
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feasted by every one, and all declare that they will take 
most special care of you if you ever visit this colony; 
and I am quite satisfied they will.” He was naturally 
very anxious, whilst at the Cape, to learn what was the 
state of India, for his future prospects and arrangements 
depended much upon the events which were developing 
themselves in that country. “ There is little news from 
India,” he wrote ; “ all is apparently quiet ; but I do not 
think it will long remain so.” And again, in an- 

other letter : “ I do not know what to make of the Indian 
news ; but I think it probable that I shall be soon home 
again. I shall not remain unless there is active service, 
or I have a good situation, or Sir Evan Napean leaves 
Bombay. In the latter case I will take my chance of the 
succession. I discover that nothing but the completest 
occupation in the field, or at all events in a way that 
promised reputation to myself and benefit to my family, 
could reconcile me to live without you.” 

Pleasantly as Malcolm was situated at the Cape, and 
abtlndant as were the sources of recreation and amuse- 
ment, his detention there was extremely irksome to him. 
Horse-dealing was then much the fashion in the colony, 
and the captain of the Charles Mills having some busi- 
ness of tliat description to transact, was not prepared to 
sail out of Table Bay as expeditiously as Malcolm de- 
sired. The truth is, that Sir John was in a feir way to 
overstay his leave. The early part of January was 
slipping away, and it was necessary that he should touch 
Indian ground by the Ist of March, for on that day five 
years would have elapsed since his departure from 
Bombay, and that was the full period allowed by act of 
Parliament for the absence of officers from the Com- 
pany’s dominions. Regarding, therefore, the delay with 
much anxiety, he determined upon taking a passage in 
another ship to India — the JtBnden, which was to sail a 
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week before the Charles Mills. This he did ; but his 
object was not gained. He was off the coast within the 
prescribed time, but he could not land. So there were 
still doubts and anxieties in his mind. On the 5th of 
March he wrote, off Trinconialec, to his wife : 

“ I am not only in high health, but in high order — thanks to 
the exercises which I have done almost every day since I left 
England. Though we arrived on this coast on the 1st of March, 
we are not yet at anchor; and I am in no slight alarm about the 
expiration of my leave, which was out on the 1st. I anticipated 
• this on leaving Portsmouth, and wrote a strong letter to the Court 
of Directors on the subject. They must, I think, have noticed it.* 
If not, and any literal construction of the act should keep me out 
of employ a twelvemonth, I shall positively go mad. But happen 
what will, I must rejoice at having made a voyage which, taking 
things at the worst, secures my regiment. This is a fine ship. 
I am well accommodated, and Captain Paterson is a gentlemanlike, 
warm-hearted, generous fellow as ever lived. Our friends, John 
Elliot and Amelia, are very well; and they have three nice 
children on board with whom I play, and often think I am at 
home again. Would to God I urere, for I can know no happi- 
ness away from you. Depend upon it, that unless my prospects 
are very high, nothing shall keep mo away long. The sacrifice 
is too great. I do ver^ well in the daytime. I have strong 
animal spirits and keep up well, but I am never alone, and par- 
ticularly at night, but that I am constantly at Frant or in Man- 
chester-street. In short, I have a longing to see you and yours 
again that I cannot describe.” 

The voyage of the Minden was not distinguished by 
any remarkable event, except a fire in the bread-room, 
which caused some temporary consternation in the ship. 
A trifling incident, however, of a more pleasurable kind, 
is Avorthy of mention. Off Trincomalee they sighted 
an Arab vessel. A boat was lowered, and the captain 
of the JiBnden^ Mr. Elliot, and Malcolm, were rowed 

* The Court sent out a letter which removed the difficulty. 
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towards- the strange craft. Malcolm was the first to go 
lip the side of the vessel; and “though dressed,” as he 
said, “in an old blue coat and older hat,” the captain 
and the supercargo of the vessel both recognised him 
before he was on deck, and cried out, with the liveliest 
demonstration of joy, “ General Malcolm! General Mal- 
colm !” The ship belonged to the Imaum, and the Arab 
officers had known Malcolm years before in the Gulf. 
They had now a thousand questions to ask, all of which 
Malcolm freely answered. But when he said that he 
was not returning to India to occupy any high station, 
they declared that they would not believe him. “ I know 
better,” said the captain; “we shall soon see something 
that no one is dreaming about.” And he was not far 
wrong. 

On the 17th of March, Malcolm again crossed the 
Madras surf, and was soon in the midst of friends at 
the Presidency. His sister-in-law, Mrs. Macdonald, was 
there with her husband — one of Malcolm’s old Persian 
comrades,* and in their house he found a home second 
only to the one he had quitted. Nothing could have 
been more gratifying than his inception by the gene- 
ral society of Madras. “ I am half killed,” he wrote, 
“with returning visits. All seem delighted to see me; 
and I believe the great proportion are sincere.” But all 
this kindness did not make him less anxious about his 
future prospects. His first care on landing had been to 
despatch a letter to Lord Moira, who had succeeded Lord 
Minto as Governor-General of India, forwarding strong 
recommendations from Mr. Canning and others, which, 
indeed, were not required ; and asking whether his 
Lordship had any instructions. “ I am in orders as re- 
turned to my duty,” he wrote on the 29th of March, 


* Afterwards Sir John Macdonald. 
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waiting to hear from Bengal in answer to letters to 
Lord Moira; and if not called round (to Calcutta), I shall 
proceed forthwith to the Deccan, to command a brigade 
in Doveton’s force, where I shall at least be in fortune’s 
way. Depend upon it, if there is work, I shall have my 
hands full. Nothing but complete employment, and a 
feeling that I am making progress in advancing both the 
public interests and those of my own family, can recon- 
cile me to this terrible separation.” 

Malcolm said that everything would depend upon the 
tenor of the first letter from the Governor-General. It 
was with no common anxiety, therefore, that one day in 
tlie middle of April he opened the packet containing 
the following important communication : 

LORD MOIRA TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Calcutta, March 30, 1817. 

Mt dear Sir, — Your very obliging letter, with Mr, Canning’s 
despatch, and the other letters which you announce, have reached 
me safely. Mr. Canning refers me to a despatcli from ‘the Secret 
Committee, which has not yet reached me. I surmise, from what 
he says, it was only to assure me of support, should I have been 
obliged to take such steps against the Pindarrees as might entail 
hostilities with Scindiah. The forecast was not inapposite, for 
the measures which I did pursue might well have produced rup- 
ture, though they have not been apparent to the public eye. 
That hazard I believe to be entirely past, and satisfactory results 
are only postponed by the season. This hint is given to you con- 
fidentially, and will prove the terms of correspondenoe on which 
I wish to stand with you. Let me assure you that I justly appre- 
ciate your talents and energy, and I shall rejoice if I find a fit 
field for their employment. I fear that for five months to come 
we must be restricted to cabinet activity. Perhaps in that in- 
terval you may be tempted to pay a visit to Bengal, when the 
opportunity of giving you such an insight into matters as oiawf* 
be aflforded to yon by letter, may lead to your striking outnmA 
in which you may exert yourself with satisfactioui At any periiJid 
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that raay suit your own objects and convenience I shall be rejoiced 
to see you- 

Yoil gratified me highly by your account of William Elphin- 
stone’s health. I have a truly affectionate regard for him ; and I 
am confident that he has a corresponding sentiment towards me. 
His two nephews, John Adam and Mountstuart Elpliinstone, are 
very superior men ; I know not that I have ever met persons of 
more sound practical ability. 

It grieved me that Lord Wellesley’s health was not equally 
firm, though his indisposition appears to have been of that transi- 
tory kind which may be expected to have soon passed away 
without leaving any dregs. He seems much wanted in England. 
Circumstances had given me considerable political intercourse with 
liim latterly, and the result was a confirmation of all the opinions 
which I had previously entertained of his scope of mind and ho- 
norable character. You may judge how the impression must have 
been strengthened when I came to retrace on the spot the mea- 
sures of his Indian administration. 

Your sagacity well anticipated the effort I should make to plant 
our power in Nagpoor. I have the pleasure to tell you that our 
connexion is not the mere stipulations of the treaty, but that 
Madajee Bhoonsla, the new Rajah, gives himself to me with 
unbounded devotion. Knowing as you do how all in this country 
depends upon the individual at the head of a native state, you 
will feel all the value of that superaddition. 

I have the honor, my dear sir, to remain, with great esteem, 
Your very obedient and humble servant, 

Moira. 

Malcolm saw plainly now that his hopes were likely soon 
to be fulfilled — that important and honorable employ- 
ment was not very far from him. He prepared at once to 
take ship for Calcutta, earnestly pondering the state of 
affairs in Upper India, and the probable development of 
future events. The more he thought of these things, 
the more certain it appeared to him that he had arrived 
in India at a time propitious to his own, and advan- 
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tagcous to the public interests. There were events then 
evolving themselves which it was almost certain would 
take shape ere long in another Mahratta war. Curing 
the five years which he had spent in Europe or on the 
seas, great and significant changes had been unfolded in 
Iliiidostau. The Mahratta princes and chiefs had been 
fast becoming oblivious of the victories of Lake and 
Wellesley, and if they had not encouraged any Avild 
hopes of bettering their condition by another appeal to 
arms, they had ceased to observe a line of conduct cal- 
culated to avert such an event. 

But although it appeared to Malcolm, as he contem- 
plated the aspect of the political horizon, that a war 
Avith the substantive Mahratta States Avas not very 
remote, there Avas another more immediate source of 
danger and inquietude out of which it Avas certain that 
hostilities must speedily arise. The lawlessness of the 
Pindarrees* had reached a point at which it was impos- 
sible any longer for the paramount power to look on 
Avithout interfering for the in-otection of its own subjects, 
and the maintenance of the existing order of things which 
these predatory cohorts threatened to subvert. The 
Indian Government, under stringent instructions from 
the Home authorities, had sufiered events to take their 
course, until it was difllcult to divert them into a safe 
channel. But now at last Lord Moira had obtained a 
reluctant and conditional assent to the prosecution of a 
vigorous course of policy, and had determined upon the 
destruction of these predatory bands, and the establish- 
ment on a sure basis of the tranquillity of Upper India. 

* The Pindarrees were bands of state too weak to resist them. Thef 
predatory troops-^ half soldiers and had gradually inereased in number ann 
half robbera— wno took service in tim6 power, until they threatened to 
of war with the Mahratta cliiefs, or vert sdl the minor pru)cipalities» 
carried on a desolating warfare, on were continually maKlDg inroad i&tp 
their own account, against every petty the Company’s dominions. r ' . 
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That this great and necessary measure would embroil 
us in a war with the Mahratta States — with Holkar’s 
Government almost certainly ; with Scindiah’s very 
probably; with the Governments of the PeishAvah and 
the Rajah of Berar scarcely less probably ; suggested 
itself more and more palpably to Sir John Mal- 
colm, the more he considered the state and temper of 
these Courts, and the degree in which they would be 
affected by our hostilities against the Pindarrecs. He 
had been many years absent from India, but during 
that interval of rest he had corresponded with Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and other eminent men, and had 
never ceased to take a lively interest in all that was 
going on upon the scene of his former labors. The 
troubles which had arisen were not wholly unforeseen 
or unpredicted by him and the other politicians of the 
same school. The imperfect settlement — the summary 
winding-up of affairs in 1805-1806 under the Govern- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow — had 
sown broadcast the seeds of futui’e difficulty and danger, 
which were now bristling up everywhere — a crop ready 
for the sickle. During all this interval Malcolm had 
clearly seen that, sooner or later, the time must come 
for another armed interference in the troublous affairs 
of Upper and Central India ; and now that the long- 
deferred crisis seemed really to be at hand, it was not 
without a justifiable emotion of pride that he felt there 
was not another man in the country who, in such a con- 
juncture, could render to the State the essential service 
which Lord Moira was now about to extract from Sir 
John Malcolm. 

Full of these thoughts, Malcolm took ship for Calcutta, 
where he arrived on the last day of April. “ I am well,” 
he wrote a few days afterwards, “ and have been received 
in the most warm and cordial way by Lord Moira, with 
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whom I am living ; and I am on the point, I trust, of 
being employed. We are on the eve of trouble with 
the Peishwah, who has gone all wrong by supporting an 
unworthy favorite. If we go to loggerheads in that 
quarter, I shall, I trust, have 5000 men, with political 
powers, to keep in check the southern Jagheerdars — 
that is, the chiefs between Poonah and Mysore. If the 
Poonah troubles are well settled, which I hope they will 
be, great arrangements will be made to settle the Pin- 
darrecs this season. In that event, I think I shall go to 
the Deccan with Sir Thomas Hislop, who is likely to be 
sent. If this plan takes place, I shall be with him as I 
was with Lord Lake, with a chance of being also em- 
ployed in a military capacity Assure Mr. W. 

Elphinstone and Allan that all my counsels are for as 
much moderation as possible consistently with safety. 
This they shall be satisfied of by my papers, which I 
will send. But Lord Moira appears, as far as I have yet 
seen, as moderate as could be desired.” On the 10th of 
May he wrote again in high spirits, saying that the 
Grovemor-General had that day mentioned in council his 
intention of naming him as Governor-Gcnerars agent in 
the Deccan, with the rank of Brigadier, and eligibility 
for military command. ‘‘This is the very summit of my 
wishes,” he added, “ the most active and prominent 
situation I could fill in all India, and on the best footing 

in every way Lord Moira has been kind in the 

extreme. Though high and firm, he is moderate in his. 
views, and will go no further than he is compelled.” 

These moderate views were declared, plainly and em- 
phatically, in conversation and in correspondence with 
Malcolm, who concurred in opinion with the Governor- 
General Both desired to root out the Pindarrees, but 
not, unless compelled by the force of events, to subvert 
any of the substantive states, or to extend our frontia 
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by a mile. Malcolm had prepared some papers on this 
important subject, whidi he had submitted on his arrival 
lo Lord Moira, who, on returning them, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, wliich contains, in a few sentences, a sum^ 
inary of the policy he intended to adopt : 

LORD MOIRA TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

MayC, 1817. 

My dear Sir John, — Your papers have been read by me 
with great satisfaction, because they justify all my own opinions. 
It is gratifying to inc to find that my notions on a subject so 
delicate and complicated as the mode of settling Central India 
should be thus sustained by your judgment, founded as it is on 
local observation and experience. 

The augmenting our territory, unless where some particular 
defect in our frontier recommends the advancing to a natural 
boundary more easily defensible, or where some special danger is 
to be barred by the acquisition, must be an erroneous object. It 
is extension of influence, not of possessions, that is the solid policy 
for us ; and even that influence would be delusive did it not bear 
directly on the point of precluding predatory associations. In 
this conception I have been solicitous to avoid all differences 
which should lead to the subversion of any of the existing native 
states, wishing rather to pursue a course which should promote 
the stability of even Scindialfs and Holkar’s Governments* Were 
those chiefs, however, to make common cause with the Pindarrees, 
either openly or by covert assistance, they would discard their 
character as rulers of states, and must be dealt with as predatory 
aggressors. I make this remark to show that, in stating my prin- 
ciples, I am aware the more or the less of exactness wi^ which it 
can be adhered to, in the stir now fast approaching, depends on 
events and exigencies not to be foreseen, or to be altogether con- 
trolled when they arrive. 

I have the honor to remain, with great esteem, my dear Sir 
John, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Moira. 

On the I4th of May, Malcolm wrote again to his 
wife, saying that his Bononation to the high office he had 
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before mentioned liad now been definitively fixed, and 
that lie was about speedily to embark for Madras. It 
had been resolved that Malcolm should visit the prin- 
cipal Native Courts, and ascertain their temper, and take 
counsel with the ^sidents, during the period which 
must necessarily elapse before an enemy could take the 
field. It was now the very height of the hot season ; 
but he did not shrink from the long journeys which lay 
before him. The very’thought of what he was about to 
do filled him with cheerfulness and courage to encounter 
anything. He was, indeed, as he said, in his element ; 

“ My appointment is all settled — Governor-General’s agent in 
the Deccan, and Brigadier in the Force serving in that quarter. 
It will he given me in a few days; and within two months of my 
coming to India I shall he in good employ and on the best 

allowances I embark in five or six days, and make a trial 

to reach Madras beating against the monsoon. If the weather is 
too severe I shall land at'Sangum, Vizagapatara, or Masulipatam, 
and go on by dawk. I shall not be more than a week or two at 
Madras. You will exclaim, 'Now he is happy — now he is in his 
element, flying about in the thick of work.’ I will confess that, 
absent from you, I am delighted to be employed, and above all in 
a way that is useful to myself, and may, I trust, bo also useful to 
my country.” 

Malcolm spent three weeks in Calcutta — or rather 
between the Government houses of Calcutta and Bairack- 
porc — now writing elaborate papers on the Pindarrees, 
now in earnest counsel with the Governor-General, and 
now hot in billiards with his aides-de-camp. Of Lord 
Moira, who had a few weaknesses, but many fine qua- 
lities of head and heart, he wrote in terms of gratitude^ 
alfection, and respect : 

" I find this place” (Calcutta), he said, in one of his letters 
wife, “ much changed— great increase of buildings, many ait^ 
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tlons in society. ^ With Lord Moira we dine at four o’clock, and 
go to bed at half-past nine. Up at half-past four. He works 
very hard, lives moderately, and looks strong and well in conse- 
quence. He is very popular, and deserves to be so; for no man 
can be more considerate, more kind, or more attentive than he 
seems to be to every one. I wrote you that I made my first ap- 
pearance without epaulets.* He came out of his room yesterday 
in full dress, as he always is; and caught me, without coat or 
neckcloth, playing billiards with an aide-de-camp in similar cos- 
tume. He smiled and made a bow. As he was passing on to 
Mr. Seton’s (the councillor’s) rooms, I said, ‘ You will find Mr. 
Seton, who belongs to the Supreme Board, and ought to know 
better, much w’orsc than us?’ He did. Seton had thrown off 
liis waistcoat, and was not a little distressed. The lord laughed 
heartily, but made him remain as he was. I mention these trifles 
to show tliat there is none of the little nonsense remaining of 
which we heard so much in England, and which no doubt existed 
at first.” 


At the end of the third week of May, Malcohn em- 
barked on board a small country vessel of two hundred 
tons burden, and commenced his laborious voyage to 
Madras in the face of a strong monsoon. The pas- 
sage occupied a month, and by no means a pleasant 


^ I have not been able to And the 
letter in wliich Malcolm telb the story 
of the epaulets. It probably mis- 
carried. lie often alluded to the in- 
cident in after davs. On his first in- 
troduction to Loitt Moira, before din- 
ner, I believe, on the day of his arrival, 
having dressed himself in a hurry, and 
it may be presumed vrithout the as- 
sistance of a servant, he appeared in a 
full-dress coat without any epaulets. 
The omission was pointed out to him 
by an aide-de-camp just as he was 
about to address the Governor-General. 
Having heard much of the stateliness 
of Lord Moira’s vice-regal court, the 
negligence at first seemed to be a se- 
rious matter, but recovering from his 
momentary embarrassment, he said, 
You see I was in such a hurry to be 


presented to your Lordship, that I 
forgot an important part of my accou- 
trements.” 

In another letter Malcolm says; 
“ Lord Hastings is really a fine fellow. 
He came to India with some magnifi- 
cent ideas, and more nonsense w^ put 
into his head; but ho has been *curcd 
of all fantasies, and seems to me 
much what he ought to be. The pas- 
sion for representation does no harm 
in his present station, and he has no 
forms. At least I con say that I never 
got on better with any man; and God 
knows I did not stuay forms. He is 
remarkable for his kindness to evenr 
one. To me his kindness and confi- 
dence were unbounded. Lord Wel- 
lesley never evinced more decided par- 
tudity.” 
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one. The time, however, he did his best to turn to ac- 
count. He wrote a long letter to Lord Moira (now Lord 
Hastings) relative to the contemplated operations against 
the Pindarrees, covering two hundred sides of paper. 
But he was all eagerness to commence his active work. 
“I do not expect,” he wrote, “to be more than seven or 
eight daj’s at Madras. I proceed before Sir Thomas 
Hislop to Hyderabad, then to Poonah, then to Nag- 
poor. It is an object to communicate personally with 
the Residents and commandants of forces as soon as pos- 
sible, and then to Join Sir Thomas Hislop, who I hope 
will soon be on the Nerbudda. We cannot cross the 
river or commence active operations for four months 
yet. I cannot tell you hoV I long to attack these mur- 
derous freebooters the Pindarrees, and how grateful I 
am for being placed in a situation where I have an equal 
chance of distinguishing myself m a political and mili- 
tary officer.” 

He was detained, however, at Madras a few days be- 
yond the time he had anticipated, for he Avas especially 
anxious to see and to take counsel with his old friend 
Thomas Munro, whose active participation in the great 
events which were developing themselves he deemed of 
the highest importance. On the 6th of July he wrote to 
John Adam, then Political Secretary at Calcutta : 

“ Coloael Munro will be here on the 9th or 10th, and I am de- 
tained for two or three days until he arrives. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who is what I expected, a plain, sincere man, without any Uttk^- 
ness or jealousy, thinks it quite essential that I should stay till tlus 
point is settled. .... If the arrangement is committed to such A 
maistry (workman) as Tom Munro I shall sleep all the way to 
Poonah, and the Commander-in-Chief can proceed as he oug^ 
without another question, to Hyderabad. The Ma binttaa wffi 
neither dieat nor beat Munro, and, besides, he will be the best man 
in the universe to look after the Jagheerdais. - . . . . Munro ^ 
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applied for military command, and will have no patience at being 
excluded on small pretexts. These countries may probably be 
given over quietly; but the reverse is possible, and under any 
circumstance it is important a master hand should be the first to 
touch them. Any check or loss of impression at starting would 
be very hurtful; and the difFcrenco between Munro solus and the 

combined labors of Colonel (a respectable military officer) 

and Mr. Anybody (a respectable civil servant), is not to be esti- 
mated.” 

On the 9th he wrote to another friend in the same 
strain : 

“ Here I am at the old place ; but how altered I Where is 
Close? Where is Webbe? Where is every one? However, 
we must not complain. Tom Munro, one of the school, will be 
here to-morrow. I have urged, and I trust with success, his 
appointment to the military as well as the civil power in the 
districts south of the Kishna, including Darwar and Khaursigul, 
which the Peishwah has ceded to enable us to pay the irregular 
horse of his own country and some Infantry. I am only wait- 
ing to see Munro, and then start dawk for Bangalore, Hydera- 
bad, Poonah, and Nagpoor; and having visited all these Resi- 
dencies, seen the two forces under Smith and Doveton, I shall 
join Sir Thomas Hislop’s somewhere near the Nerbudda, and 
have obtained all the information and all the opinions he can re- 
quire My situation is most flattering. As Governor- 

General’s agent, all political work connected with our operations 
is in my hands ; as Brigadier-General, I am destined for the most 
advanced force; and, what is really delightful, from the Governor- 
General down to the lowest black or white, red or brown, clothed 
or naked, all appear happy at ray advancement. This general 
feeling, my dear friend, operates to check my presumption. I 
almost fear that I may not be able to fulfil the expectations which 
have been formed.” 

After a fortnight spent at Madras, in the comfortable 
residence of the Macdonalds, Malcolm started on his 
diplomatic circuit. Havmg ridden the first sixteen miles, 
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accompanied by his sister-in-law and her husband, he 
commenced his dawk-journey at Connatore. The com- 
panion of his travels was “ little Geoi^e Waroham,” a 
boy whom ho had picked up on his outward voyage, to 
act as amanuensis, clerk, servant, or, as Malcolm wrote, 
“factotum,” in the place of “Jem,” whose curt cognomen 
had so puzzled the Duke.* “ Of the important occur- 
rences,” ho wrote to his wife, “ which happened between 
Connatore and Covrepauk, having slept all the way, 

I can say nothing. At the latter place, which is only 
ten miles from Arcot, I got out of my palanquin, and dis- 
pelled all the fatigues of it by a gallop to Captam Out- 
law’s, who lives in the house once occupied by our friend 
Dallas, on the bank of the river. As I came to this last 
stage it brought a thousand associations to my mind. 
There was pride in the recollection of having come past 
and galloped over the same ground with the Duke of 
Wellington thirteen years ago ; and there was something 
better and more delightful than any emotion which pride 
can give in having travelled it with you ten yearn ago." 

On the following day, Malcolm entered the Mysore 
country, and there he was among people who greeted' 
him as an old friend, and were eager to do him honor:' 
“I was welcomed,” he wrote, “with horns and talim- 
taums, dandng-girls, amildars, peons, baisaar-men ; &• 
short, by high and low of every description. My vatiil^- 
was not a little tickled to hear Malcolm^SaMb on eVery^ 
tongue.’’ At Bangalore he spent a day or two in 

* The boj’s simpUcily sonicvhat he knew not one irord, whiapeijid, 
amated his hiaster. An instance of 'Sir, you have forgotthn tonmwi^.’ 
this, at the verv first start, is given in ' What is it F’ I aake% ndihimpadpngi;^ 
one of Malcolm’s letfe: “Jnstaswc 'Ton have .forgotten,’ he. in** 
were starting, the little fellow came lower tone, ‘ to load ymtf pistoS.’^’T* 
up to;inO,.Mu| ^ting a look at tire couldnot help i niiiliiig ..t»i^ 

poUce-peons, -find vilSgOrs, Who were from any Olpce ^^irs^t 
aU'tnUdngMdlnmlaagiUgiiirf'trhichj ceisaiytltleWtt'iiiiMfF : 

.n 
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mimication with Mr. Cole, who waa then acting as 
Kesident at Mysore, relative to the contbgent of My- 
sorean Horse to be supplied in aid of the approaching 
operations in the Deccan. On the 19th he resumed his 
journey, and entered again the Company’s territories. 
Asking a native by the side of his palanquin through 
what province he was passing, he was delighted to 
receive for answer, Mmro-karmoolk" (or Munro’s pro- 
vince). He was in the ceded districts rendered me- 
morable in the history of the Company’s administration 
by the admirable management of his “ friend Tom 
Munro,” whose “name was in the mouth of all as a , 
father and protector.” The more Malcolm pushed his 
inquiries into the state of the country, the more satisfied 
he was with the information he received. “ You know 
my talent for general communication,” he wrote. “I 
have heard but one. language on this point from rich 
Brahmin Tehsildars, police peons, palanquin-boys, and 
village coolies.” With all he conversed freely as he 
went. Whether moving on in his palanquin, or halting by 
the way-side, he always found some one from whom in- 
formation: could be extracted, and with whom, therefore, 
he was eager to converse. 

On the 24th of July, Malcolm found himself again 
approaching Hyderabad. In the capital of the Deccan, 
where he had commenced his diplomatic career, many 
old Mends were still living — ^many old assodations were 
to be revived. I give the record of the week he spent at 
the Residency in his ovm words : 

“About three miles from the city I was met by Mr. Russell 
and the gentlemen of his family, and having mounted a horse, ' 
rode with them to the Residency. I had left the representative^ 
of the British Government at this Court fifteen yean ago lodged 
in the house of a native nobleman, which was pleasant ftom being 
surrounded with small gardens and fountains^ and had beeiR 
voi,. n. M 
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sufficiently modified by improvements to be rendered a tolerably 
convenient European residence. You may conceive my surprise 
to approach a palace, for such the present mansion of the British 
Resident of Hyderabad may be well termed. It is only surpassed 
in splendor and magnitude by the Government House at Cal- 
cutta. That at Madras cannot be compared to it. You enter 
through a lofty and fine arched gate, and approach through’ a 
garden laid out more in the Oriental than European style. The 
body of the house has much the appearance of the Government 
House at Calcutta, but on a smaller scale. It contains the public 
rooms, and you may judge of their size and splendor when I 
state that tlic dining-room is sixty feet long and forty broad, and 
that the dining-room up-stairs is sixty feet long, forty broad, 
and upwards of twenty feet high. This room, with two ad- 
joining ones that are connected with it by arched doors, form a 
most splendid suite of apartments. You may judge of the style 
in which it is furnished when I tell you that the chairs and 
couches are all covered with crimson velvet with massive gilt arms 
and backs; that it is lighted by twenty-four girandoles and five 
lustres; and that the central one, which was made by Blade, and is 
considered the finest ever seen, cost 950/. in England, Such is 
the centre part of this fine building. The wings, which are 
removed by a terrace of about forty yards, consist each of an 
ante-room, a sitting-room, a bedroom, and closet. They are 
upon the same elevation as the dining-room, and are connected 
by separate stairs with offices below. These wings (one of which 
I occupy) are excellent houses. The sitting-room is thirty-six 
feet by twenty-four, and the others are in proportion. They are 
furnished in a plain way, and are quite to my taste. The palace 
I have described was built and furnished by the Nizam, and is 
kept up by him, as is much of the other parts of the state of the^ 
Beddent. 

On the 25th, I paid a ^t to the Nizam. On the 26th, 1 
visited the English cantonment, which is five miles from the 
Residency. On the 27th, I dined with Mooneer-ool-Moolk.'* Th? 
entertainment was very splendid, I was gratified at meeting 
old Iriend dhandah (Maleekha), the celebrated dancin^-^rl. t 
had received several trays of fruit from this lady ; she had ^o 1^: : 

^ 2i(M>iupr«ool^£odk was nsaniiia% 
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me her with expressions of regard that were meant, she 

said, to revive pleasing recollections. The Court of Hyderabad 
is altered, and the dance and the song no longer prevail. A 
moody, inclanclioly sovereign, degraded and dejected nobles, and 
the impoverished retainers of a fallen Court, offer no field for the 
genius of Chandah ; but even yet, changed as she is by eighteen 
years, she maintains considerable influence, and has the lion^s 
share of all that is spent in dissipation. She has high titles, which 
give her rank among the first nobles, and she has the distinction 
of a noubut, or kettle-drum, rides on an elephant, and keeps up a 
good deal of state. She commands the principal sets of dancing- 
girls, and, now tliat her own bloom is past (she is above sixty), 
is the first monopolist in the market of beauty at the capital. 
She danced and she sang for upwards of an hour, but-^/ knm 
not how it is — the fine tones, the fine acting, the faint, the 
recovery, the melancholy, the intoxication which she exhibited in 
turns, as she chanted her Hindostanec and Persian odes, did not 
charm me as they were wont. After all, eighteen years do make 
some difference in the appearance and feelings both of man and 
woman. 

We had walked through the extensive palaces and gardens 
of Mooneer-ool-Moolk, who lives in great luxury and splendor, 
and were saluted at one part by a guard of female Sepoys. I 
inquired if the Nizam still had any of this class of troops? Only 
five hundred was the answer ; and these, said Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
have lost that reputation they formerly enjoyed. 

“ On the 28 th, I paid a visit to Fyze Begum, the celebrated 
lady of the late General Palmer, and was received with Oriental 
magnificence. She is living with her son, who is a merchant of 
much celebrity at this city. After this visit I went to attend an 
auction of the effects of Mr. Charles 'Russell. As an immense 
crowd were standing in one room, bidding for a double-barrelled 
gun, the floor gave way with a great crash. I was in the centre 
of the place that first broke, and was precipitated down with men, 
beer, china, tables on my head. The fall was not great, being 
only about ten or twelve feet; but I thought I should never have 
disentangled myself. l*at last sucoeeded in doing so, and escaped 
with some slij^t cuts and bruises, and drenched with beer. 
Others were not ^ fortunate. Two natives are dead; and several 

m2 
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•Others, with one or two English officers, continue to suffer 
^verely from wounds chiefly made by broken bottles. 

On the 29th, I reviewed Major Hayeses brigade of Nizam's 
battalions. There cannot be a finer corps. They are chiefly 
Hindostanee men, and are raised, paid, and officered by us. We 
are reimbursed by a stoppage of the tribute for the Gircars which 
the Company pay the Nizam. 

the 30th, in the morning, 1 reviewed tlie Company's 
European regiment, and was pleased to find it in such excellent 
order. I hope, for the honor of the service, it will be employed 
and distinguish itself. As I was walking near the E^dency, a 
good-looking man, about forty-five years of age, made me a 
salaam. 1 recognised his face, but could not recollect his name. 
He i^id*, observing this, ^ Have you forgot Syud Ibrahim, whom 
you enlisted when in command of a company of Sepoys, and who 
was promoted by you to the rank of havildar?’ ‘I remember 
you well,’ I replied ; ^ you deserted after I left the corps, with 
• many others, to Monsieur Raymond.' ^Very true,’ he said, 
r smiling ; * but 1 neither forgot my old officer nor the salt 1 had eaten 
of the Company,’ Nothing could be more true. In 1798, the 
•day before the French battalions at Hyderabad were disbanded, I 
was sent bjc Captain Kirkpatrick to Monsieur Perron, their 
commander. As it was very hot, I went in a palanquin, and my 
horse was led after me. Just afWr I entered the lines a violent 
mutiny broke out. Several battalions came round my palanquin, 
which they took from the bearers, hoisted me on their shoulders, 
and endeavoured with it to force the gate of Perron’s garden, 
which was defended by the first, or Pondicherry, battaUon. rl 
4Mcpostulated in vain against the violence with which I -was 
treated. Though they did not mean to kill me, I w^ in imnii* 
•nent danger, as several balls fired in the confusion pf the mwtiisy 
struck the palanquin. In this situation Ibxtdiiin Khan, who ws^ 
.a. leading mutineer, came to my aid. He, ivith seWnl 6i %is 
jcompanions, extricated me froin the crowd, and brought cihj 
how, on I rode away.* I have never sihoe seeti himllM 
Was hot a little delighted to find he was a eotamandant it£^flah 
drUiodi^ m^U in the service of ShemsKOQl.Om^^ 
nobles of this country. I sent for him to my room, and gave 

* This incident is related, bat less in detaO, 
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a pair of shawla. I also, at his earnest request, gave him a certi-' 
ficate of his conduct, upon which he appeared to set a great value* 
On the evening of the 30th, I went to a feast at Cbundoo-Lairs,* 
which was very lAagnificent. Chandah was there. She had sent 
me in the morning her history of the Nizam and his ancestors, to 
which she has added a general essay on universal history. Though 
I knew this compilation had been made for her, I could not 
refuse her vanity, which increases with her age, the tribute of a 
compliment. * Y ou are certainly,* I said to her, ^ one of the cleverest 
women of the age.’ ‘ That observation,’ the old lady replied, 
quite gravely, ‘ is one of the truest you ever made.’ Her dress this 
evening was very splendid, but she looked haggard and old. Her 
eyes were painted overmuch, and their blackness, joined to a look 
of intoxication, which I fear was not feigned, made this celebrated 
woman an object of disgust more than of admiration* 

‘‘To-day, the 31st, I have been very busy. It is now eleven 
o’clock, P.M., and I start to-morrow at half-past three. I ride 
eighty miles, and go the rest in palanquin. I expect to travel 
ninety miles a day, and to arrive within four days.” 

But although Malcolm could find time to write these’ 
amusing journal-letters to his wife, and to tike part in 
the social incidents they relate, he had much public 
business to perform, and he devoted himself assiduously to 
ity Henry Bussell, the Resident, he was in con- 

stant intercourse, devising the best means ofturmng the 
resources of the Hyderabad State to good account in the 
coming struggle. The disposition of the irregular troops 
of the Nizam was arranged ; the important question 
sujiplie^^ thg points 

were to^^^^t^l^hf w^^^ 

to carry Out ithese details^ were tos Hydeit^he^- 

Sir Thomae to Ihe TSkm!» 

* dnuidoo-Litt ynt ^ DovUt oi Finance Ministci>*’reall^ the Frimo' 
Minister jrfqttieMnttiyji:; ’ ' ■ - ^ . 
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capital, which was the great central rallying-point of the 
army of the Deccan ; and Malcolm drew up for his informa* 
tion a secret memorandum, setting forth the information 
which he had collected on all these subjects, and sug- 
gesting the arrangements which it would be expedient 
to adopt. On the 26th of July, he wrote to Mr. John 
Adam that all this important business was favorably pro- 
gressing : 

All was settled properly at Mysore. All here that relates to 
the public service will be settled as it should be. 1 shall proceed 
to Poonah on the 1st, and return on the 13th or 14th. This hard 

travelling agrees well with me What with visits to 

the Nizam, and memorandums for Sir Thomas Hislop, and ar- 
rangements of different kinds, I am much hurried All 

I have yet seen or heard in this quarter confirms me in what I 
before stated, that we must speak plainly and act decidedly. This 
is not more justice to ourselves than to Scindiah and the other 
chiefs, with whom we may have to negotiate. Our power to 
dictate is complete. It will be weakened by any show of re- 
luctance to jjLSC it. 1 am certain to be always with the most 
advanced corps. My duties require it, and it is the only reward 
I ask for any labor I may undergo.” 

On the 1st of August, Malcolm started on horseback 
from Hyderabad ; rode the first forty-two milesof the road, 
and then continued his joumey in his palanquin. Posting 
onward with all possible speed — stopping only for a 
little while twice a day, to eat a piece of bread and to 
drink a cup of milk — he reached the Beemah river on 
the morning of t6e 4th, and there found some Mahratta 
troopers posted to escort him into Poonah. Mounting; 
one of their horses at each stage, he rode into the Gamp'^ 
of the British Residency, where Moimtstuartr Elphinstone 
came out to meetjiim with the cordialgreetingof an old; 
friend. Malcolm, had galloped sixty-four miles in eight 
hours, and had accomplished the entire. dutonioeMdbaa^ 
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hundred and sixty-four miles — in three days. “ I may 
add,” he wrote, “ that I was not at all fatigued ; a proof 
of the health I am in, and which, by the blessing of Gk)d, 
I will by diet and exercise preserve, that I may prove 
equal to the great duties that are opening upon me.” 

His reception at Poonah by men of all classes and all 
diaracterswas most gratifying. The natives of the place 
were scarcely less delighted to see him than were his own 
countrymen. In this he rejoiced on public grounds, for 
he believed that it would greatly increase his influence, 
and therefore his utihty. But that which most glad- 
dened his heart, was the opportunity pf being again in 
familiar intercourse and under the same roof with Mount- 
stuart Elphinstoue. Their last meeting had been merely 
the meeting of two fiiends, with common social and hte- 
rary tastes. They were busy then as brother authors; 
but now they met as fellow-craftsmen in the great poli- 
tical workshop, with labor of no common magnitude 
before them. There were then two men in India hkely to 
compete with Malcolm for the great prizes oAhe service 
—perhaps to stand in the way of the advancement he so 
much coveted. They were Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Thomas Munro. But ambitious as was Malcolm and 
eager for promotion, he never lost an opportunity of 
bringing forward the services and discoursing upon the 
merits of his two distinguished ftiends. How anxious 
he was that Munro should take part in the great opera- 
tions then in progress has been already shown. Whilst 
at Poonah on the 6 th of August, he wrote a long letter 
to Mr. William Elphinstone, an influential member of 
the Court of Directors, setting forth in strong* language 
the great claims of his nephew Hbuntstuart to public 
reward: 

‘‘ Tke>P«^wiA, vdlois ^evenly fiom' &irjaeit' iniii 
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mated his earnest desire to see me. It is some distance for Jl 
morning visit; but I proceed with pleasure to pay it, as Elphin* 
stone thinks it may do good. I am one of his earliest friends^— 
used to laugh with him as well as talk politics, and gave him a 
beautiful Arabian mare, of which he was very fond. All these 
^sqciations have kept me in his memory, and Elphinstone thinks 
he means to unbosom his griefs. There never was such an in* 
stance infatuation as his; but he gave himself up for the ' 
i||pment to evil counsellors^ and fell as many a prince has done, 
the dupe of his own passions and a wicked favorite. He has 
su£Eered his punishment, and appears from his conduct to be sen- 
sible of his error, and desirous of retrieving it. I shall give him 
what consolation and what good advice I can; and most anxiously 
do I hope, if he perseveres, the Governor-General will have an 
opportunity of proving he is as forward to reward and to elevate 
as to chastise and depress. It is, I conceive, as essential a principle 
to seize any opportunity of raising our allies as of destroying our 
enemies,' 

I wrote you before about Elphinstone. Lord Hastings has, 

I understand, made a strong appeal to the Secret Committee for 
some proportionate reward for his eminent services. If this is not 
(itteuded to, urho can expect notice? I know not in what shape 
his recompense will come. But if his Prince grants honors, you 
should grant something to support them. He is the oldest as well 
as the most distinguished of your Political Residents, and he has 
npt, I regret to say, more than 10,000/.; and this, believe me, is 
owing more to the disinterested generosity of his character tlitih 
tp any extravagance. Tlie Duke of Wellington will tell you pf 
tho early promise he gave, and the records will inform you hpi^^ 
aqiply that has been fulfilled. I state this from warm feeling" ^ 
private regard-- but also from a strong feeling of the necessity of 
such notice and liberality on every consideration of the pubhii 
^opd. High motives must be cherished and examples gi^e^ of 
your attention to such men and such services, or th&tohe bf this * 
bi[^nch of the public service will be lowered, andmothi^' ^ol^la 
■ ^wrseforyo^^ ' 

Oii the “day following that oh whi^ 
written put frcTO 
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Badjee Rao, the Peishwah. Of his journey and his re- 
ception he wrote fully to his wife : 


the night of the 7th I commenced a journey in my palan- 
quin, to visit the Peishwah. I started at ten o’clock at night, and 
was rather astonished to awake at three in the morning and find 
myself only twelve miles from Poonah, half-way up a rugged hill, 
and seven out of twelve bearers with which I had started nm awa^ 
I was compelled to walk, and found, on getting to the top of t* 
hill, Major Ford, who had started with me, had been waiting on 
the road two hours. What with tramping over the rocks and the 
aid of his people, we got on to one stage, and finding there fresh 
bearers, proceeded to a place called Jerouh, about thirty-five miles 
from Poonah, which we reached at half-past twelve o’clock. We 
had still upwards of fifty miles to go in less than seven hours, as 
I had promised to be with the Peishwah by seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 8th. His Highness’s anxiety to see me was evident 
by his personal riding-horses being laid at every stage. I mounted 
one of them and galloped away fourteen miles to the foot of a very 
high and abrupt pass (called the Cumbant Ghaut), over a range of 
mountains. Over this it was impossible to ride, and we had to 
lead our horses. The heat was extreme, and I feltj before I was 
at the top, very much fatigued, but the fine fresh breeze we found 
^hen there, and the beautiful elevated valleys of Whye and 
Sittarah, which lay before us, relieved our spirits. We found 
capital horses at every stage, and galloped along at a merry rate. 
A few minutes before seven we reached the residence of the 
Maharajah at Mahanlee, a village situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Yena and Kistnah, three miles froin the far-fatned hill- 


foot of Sittarah, which has for more than a century been thb 
prison of the ancient sovereigns of the Mahmtta Empire, the lineal 
descendants of their founder, Sevajee. ' 

The attentions of the Prince whom t was visiting increased b 
1 approached neeir. I found hd immehfe tent' prep8^4 % ! 
and a feast “^bf graihi vegetahlesV ^ 
former I occupied, and the latter was^di^ae^ amj^^sbme 'se^'^ 
vants who had been three days in performing the journey^ and 
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earnestly entreated that I would remain till next morning; and aa 
I found it was a fast-day with Brahmins, and the Peishwah con- 
sequently too exhausted for a long conference, I consented, but 
stipulated for a very early interview next day. The Minister* 
kept me talking till twelve at night, and I was awakened at five 
o’clock on the morning of the 9th with a message that the 
Peishwah expected me at six. I was kept by the ceremonies of 
previous visits from Goklah and other of the Mahratta military 
cKeis with whom I was acquainted till seven, when I went to the 
Maharajah. Six years, which is the period since I saw him last, 
had not changed him much, but he looked careworn. He 
received me with apparent joy, said I was associated with Generals 
Wellesley and Close in placing him on the Musnud, that I had 
proved I had still a warm heart towards him by coming so far to 
see him, and that he Avas delighted to have an opportunity of 
unburdening his heart to one in whom he had such confidence. 

I had an interview of three liours and a half— what passed is 
secret and political, but the result was satisfactory.’* 

Of Malcolm, Badjee Rao had always thought as of an 
old friend — one to whom he might turn as a present help 
in trouble, and who would surely sympathise with him 
in all his sorrows and afflictions. Many years had passed 
since they had first met — ^years which had painfully de^ 
veloped the weakness and unworthiness of the Peish* 
wah’s character. If he had only availed himself of the 
advantages of his position, he might have rendered it one 
of respectability and independence* The British Govern^ 
ment had acted towards him with scrupulous good fidth; 
and there had been for many years at hia Court an. 
English gentleman, as much distinguished for his wisdom^ 
as his integrity, ever ready to give him advice- as sound 
as it was disinterested. But he had listened to 
whose counsei was neither sound nor disinterested ; and£ 
believing that the British Goveminent would continue to- 
support the prince whom they had reatoradt 
taxed their ferbearance to the utmost 
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Much of time and much, of space would it take to tell' 
all the several acts by which Badjee Rao had incurred 
the just and reasonable displea'sure of the Government to 
which he owed so much. It is very probable that he 
had no setlied design to provoke the hostility of the 
British ; but the nature of the alliance was distasteful to 
liim ; he felt the irksomeness of the restraint it imposed ; 
and we do not commonly most love those to whom yrg 
are most indebted. He was a weak rather than a vicious 
prince; but his dissimulation was profound. Ho was 
always ready with professions of friendship, and yet he 
always secretly rejoiced in anything which tended to our 
disadvantage. His common declaration was that the 
enemies of the English were his enemies; and yet he was 
continually favoring and supporting them. At last, in 
the spring of 1817, the measure of his folly seemed to be 
fiiU. If he had not secretly fomented, he had connived 
at insurrectionary movements intended to embarrass and 
annoy us ; smd had aided and sheltered that most bitter 
and most criminal of our enemies — Trimbuckjee Dan^a 
— with whose enormities every reader of Indian history 
is familiar. The forbearance of our Government had 
been thus tried to the utmost. Decided measures be- 
came necessary. So, early in May, the terms of a new 
treaty were submitted to him, prefaced by an undertaking 
to surrender Trimbuckjee Danglia within a month ; and, 
as a security for the fulfilment of this preliminary, three 
of the Peiriiwah% forts were- demanded to be ^ven up 
within two days. Badjee Biao hesitated — asked for longer 
time for consideration — and not untiLhia capita had been 
surrounded by British troops (fid he consent to surrendier 
tile forts. • 

He stui^ to the. epdek by this humilktiom. !Kit 
the deeded (xinduet of'ithe &itisb BeradSBtrp^oved^that: 
there was nothing for him but submission or destruction. 
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The treaty which was offered to him was duly i^ed in 
the course of June; and he was still broodi^ over the 
indignity which he had brought down upon himself Iw 
his own misconduct, when Malcolm was invite to viat 
him. He was lull of complaints and of professions. He 
declared that he had always been the friend of the British 
—that he had never forgotten the time when WeUesIfiy, 
QJiose, and Malcolm had proved themselves to be his true 
friends in the midst of adversity ; and when Maloolin 
spoke of the operations which had been undertaken for 
ihe suppression of the Pindarrees, he made large promises 
of assistance. He spoke freely of the difficulties of his 
position— of the many surrounding circumstances which 
rendered him so likely to be misunderstood— of the sus- 
picious conduct of others which brought him into disre* 
p^ But he repeated that he was faithful to the British 
allismce, and that he had been harshly treated by his 
friends. He was obviously both VQ^ed and dispirited. 
Malcolm exerted himself to soothe and encourage the un- 
hf^py Prince, whose faults were mainly those of feeble- 
ness of character; and, knowing that his fears were his 
greatest enemies, said all he could to allay them. There 
were those who thought that the opportunity would Ma 
good one for asking or demanding new conoessioos ; blit 
Malcolm had made up his mind to abstain fromeyeiyflbiel 


Gsdculated to exdte the alarm or inctease the dtsoonteet 
ip|, :the Peishwah; and he iMlieyed that be lei; i^iMighr 
netn comffirted, if not . assured. At all events, 

l^ht . side of thir^, hppeffiUy and (mnfidea^y^^ mA'M 
yet tljidieYed. that the , Peidwr^ would 

wor^:;:’., 
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ness of bis ftiendie advice ; and believed that the English 
alliance was the one which would tend niost to the sup- 
j)drt of his power. But he was utterly without stead- 
fastness of character. There was really no reliance to be 
placed in his professions. And when Malcolm returned 
to the Residency to narrate what had passed at this con- 
fidential interview, Elphinstone, who had been for some 
years closely watching the crooked ways of the Peish- 
wah, could not be persuaded to see anything in his promises 
and professions but the boundless dissimulation which 
was so large an ingredient in his character. The two 
friends were long engaged in amicable discourse on the 
character and designs of Badjee Rao; and each confi- 
dently trusted to Time to prove the soundness of his 


opinions. 

From Poonah, Malcolm returned to Hyderabad, where 
he arrived on the 16th of August, and commenced at 
once the work of eompleting his arrangemehts for the 
supply and movement of the army of the Deccan. Sir 
Thomas Hislop had fallen dangerously ill— a circum- 
stance whidi had increased the burden both of Malcolm’s 
labora and responsibilities. “ The eighteen days that have 
intervened since my arrival,” he wrote to his wife, on 
the 3rd of September, “have been an unvaried round of 
hard work, during which I can assert that I have been 
evOTy day employ^ incessantly from five o’clock in the 
moniing till eight at night, in making arrangements and 
preparations to put the forces in this quarter in motion. 
The confidence of 1^ ThOmas Hislbp gave me the labor- 
ing otn bdi»8 he was taken ill, and since that I have had 
it stilt mens. He is now, 1 think, but of all danger, biittob 


weak to make it probable he will be able for some'tiM 
to’como’tb Sfibnd to^bttrihess}' hut^t'Eri^^ 
(ioimpletei^Hiy> ahd^baj^^^ Wo tl^y miles on'Mie 
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road to Nagpoor. I follow toririglit expect to be at 
Nj^poor on the 20th, and to take command of two divi- 
sions of the array — the Commander-in-Chiefs and my 
own — and to conduct them to a position on the banks of 
the Nerbudda, between Hindiah and Hussungabad.” 

It was with much elation of spirit that be turned his 
back upon Hyderabad. The encampment of his escort* 
and his political suite was some thirty miles distant from 
the city, and Malcolm proceeded to join it, “ de%hted,” 
as he said, to get away from the bustle and distraction of 
Hyderabad to his own home; “for such,” he added, in 
a letter to his wife, “ I must term my camp for a long 
time to come ; and if I cannot be with you and the dar- 
Img little ones, I prefer my tent to a palace.” 

He was not without pleasant companions. . His poli- 
tical assistants — Captains Josiah Stewart and John 
Bri^s, of whom I have spoken already in connexion 
with the last mission to Persia — wete with him in camp. 
The immediate members of his family were Lieutenant 
John Low, his aide-de-camp; Comet Max Elliot (a 
son of Hugh Elliot, the Governor of Madras) ; and Lieu- 
tenant Bell, “a gentlemanlike young man,” who had 
accompanied him from Bengal — subaltern officers at- 
tached to his escorts — ^and Lieutenant Lanrie, an £^- 
dale man, who was surveying the route. He had, 
moreover, at this time, some guests in his camp — ^ama- 
ieurs, anxious to see something t>f the country and a 
little of stirring life under such good auspices. Theiie 

* Mrioolm’s eaeoH ms compoMd thir^ from N^oor. i)Roh of flme 
of oiotley materiab. In one of bia parties is commanded bfan in<«Ui^i 
famQj letters he says: “Ifoinot to and distinguished officer; and hesidee 
tell joa that, besides eighteen select furnishing. eoUectiwly » go^ eseoi^ 
troopos, I have thirty- picked horse- they are means th{pugh.srhich l 0(^ 
men of the Hiaam, thu:^ Hysoreans, municate-vitlrtheconttttieS'aiBLanhiM 
t}url7.fimiPaonidh>aaa I to srhiofa tbeydwl^." ' V 
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was Colonel Leicester Stanhope, son of Lord Har- 
rington; Captain Henry Elliot, another son of the 
Madras Governor ; Dr. Gordon, of the Nagpoor Eesi- 
dency ; and Mr. Williams, of the civil service, who bad 
been one of his assistants in Persia, but was then 
attached to the Eesidency at Baroda. “I am taking 
him,” wrote Malcolm, with reference to the last of these 
gentlemon, “ the round of the Indian Courts, and going 
to show him a camp, and I hope a campaign. He is a 
manly and sensible fellow, and well qualified to fill any 
situation to which he may be appointed.”* 

Their march lay through “the heart of the ancient 
province of Telingana,” part of Ihe Nizam’s dominions.f 
Malcolm rode principally on an elephant, a mode of tra- 
velling best suited to the state of the country, which was 
intersected by water-courses greatly swollen by the heavy 
rains. The streams, indeed, were continually interrupt- 
ing their progress, and many diverting and some vexa- 
tious incidents of travel were the result. At all personal 
inconveniences Malcolm laughed, and he had a good- 
natured enjoyment in the temporary discomfiture of 
some of his friends, knowing that such rough treatment 
might do them good. “ ,” he wrote, “ who under- 

stands comfort, has one of these petty rivers between him 
and half his cot, half his servants, and all his keys. As 

to j)oor ■, neither his clothes nor horses have yet 

• 

♦ Mr. Williams afterwards became Government, and pays the price of 
Eesident at Baroda. snbservienco to our Eesident for con- 

:(• "The people,” «aid Malcolm, “are timiaaco in office? Where ..power is 
a broken and oppressed race. I am, without pride there can be no motive 
indeed, disposed to believe that no for good government, l am told it is 
countj^was ever more miserably go- impossible to maintain our connexion 
vemed. Whht, indeed, can be expected on a better footing. I can only reply, 
when the prince (the Hizam) is a me- it is impcmible tfiere can be a won^ 
lan(iholy madman, and the minister but after all it is right that we ^ouM 
(Chundoo-M) a low Hindoo, irho form our judgment on thi8‘poixlthy a 
owes his power to the st^port of our tiew oom|AtatiYe evils;" 
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come in; we conclude that they are following some 
twenty miles in the rear.” But, eager as he was to push 
on, the detention was a serious annoyance to him. “ I 
should go mad,” he said, “ with such work before me to 
be stopped at a petty village for even two days.” Such 
stoppage, however, he could turn to profitable account, 
and when he was unable to move forward, he busied him- 
self with inquiries into the old Hindoo village communi- 
ties, the maintenance of which he believed, in common 
with many great Indian statesmen, to be essential to the 
happiness and prosperity of the people.* 

Wading, as he said, through a beautiful country, in 
high health and spirits, living abstemiously, taking much 
exercise, shooting quails wherever he could find them, 
laughing at the petty misfortunes of his Mends, and being 
laughed at in turn, Malcolm splashed on to the banks of 
Godavery, which he reached on the 12th of September. 
On the following day, after a scene of tumultuous noise 
and confusion, in the midst of which he seated himself 
close to the river’s edge and wrote a dozen public and 
private letters, he crossed the swollen waters and con- 
tinued his march. But on the 16th he was stopped by a 
torrent, which it seemed almost impossible to pass. De- 
tention at such a time was vexatious in the extreme. He 
wrote to the Chief Secretary, saying : 


“Here I am stopped by a vile nullah that is swelled into a 


* One passage at least on this sub- this county. It remained for ii8|» in 
ject may be given from Malcolm's the pride of reform, to sweep away tHi; 
private correspondence. “I have just useiul and ancient institution, wmcii’I 


tember, ** a long inqui^ into the vil- 
lage government of tl\is county ; and 
find precisely the same establishment 
as is mentioned by Wilks in his 
SwAhernlndia, ...... Thesystem 

is not destroyed. It has continued 
whole and well understood tluough 
all the revolutions which have afflicted 


useful and ancient institution, wm(» I 


justice, was more calculate to. 
our territories in India floiuM' dli! 
any plan our wisdom will ever SV| 

It is a great seerpt to allow 
happy m their own way ; and wr 
term blessings become ptUNpl 
when they are inflioted.” . 
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river, but expect to pass it to-morrow morning. You will judge 
of my vexation, when you read the enclosed and sec how we arc 
expediting our troops to the Nerbuddah, that there may bo no 
possibility of our enemy being too early for us. I don’t know 
exactly in what direction I shall move from Nagpoor. It will be 
determined by circumstances; but I shall be on tlie river with the 
first of our troops, and ready to carry into effect any instructions I 

may receive I trust tliey will be early and particular. 

I conclude that we shall be told to be as orderly as possible — to 
conciliate the inhabitants, but to suffer no insult to pass un- 
punished. I. state this, because it is the manner in which I shall 
act, and direct those under me to act, in the absence of instructions. 
In loose Governments, like those of the Mahrattas, there is no 
other mode of proceeding. I have seen the Duke of Wellington 
(who conciliated as much as any man) more than once order a 
storming party to parade for the attack of a fortified village of our 
good ally the Pcishwah, and it has been on its march to the attack, 

before the gates were opened or supplies granted lam 

more vexed than I can express at the delay I have encountered; 
but I am now proceeding with one tent, and will be stopped by 
nothing that an elephant can pass.” . 

He had made up his mind to cross, and he carried out 
his resolution. After exploring the stream for some dis- 
tance, he found a place where it seemed possible for an 
elephant to pass. “ For seven or eight hours,” he wrote, 
“ three of these animals kept going backwards and for- 
wards through the stream, loaded with baggage, men, 
women, and children. •Besides what were on their backs, 
half a dozen held on by ropes from them, and other 
ropes fastened to these animal-bridges hauled over horses 
and camels. The whole was a scene for the pencil of 
Hogarth.” It was something better too — it was a great 
obstacle bravely overcome. Malcolm was all eagerness 
now to push on; so, taking with him only his aide-^e- 
camp Low, and Williams the amateur, with one small 
tent for the accommodation of th6 three, he left bis camp 

yoL. n. N 
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behind him, and rode on as rapidly as the state of the 
roads would allow him to advance. He was “nobly 
mounted on a grey Persian horse called Sultan, of great 
beauty, strength, and spirit.” On those wearisome 
marches, he said, he could not bear to find himself on 
the back of any other horse, though ho had several noble 
animals with him. 

On the 20th of September, Malcolm and his compa- 
nions entered the province of Berar,* and on the 24th he 
arrived at Nagpoor. “ After the wettest and one of the 
most fatiguing journeys,'’ he wrote, “which I have yet 
had — during which I was forty hours in going ninety 
miles, on horseback, in a palanquin, and on an elephant 
— I reached (on the 23rd) the tents of my old friend 
Jenkins, the Eesident of Nagpoor, who had come out 
twelve miles to meet me. Next morning avo moved to- 
wards the city. Tlie Eajah, Appa-Sahib (a young man 
of twenty!), came out to welcome me. We alighted at 
one of his gardens, where he gave us a very excellent 
dinner, and made me the usual presents.” 

At Nagpoor, Malcolm spent eight or nine days — days 
of incessant and laborious activity. His work differed 
little from that which had occupied him at Hyderabad. 
He had to make, or rather to complete, the arrangements 
which were being made for the supply of the army with 
money and provisions. In the performance of this duty 
he encountered no small amount of intrigue and ciipidlty. 
There were some eager, from political motives, to thwMft 

* Concernmg the state of this coun- In another letter, Malcolm ^ 

Malcolm tells the foUowing anec* scribes Appa>&dub.aB a gpod4QoUBg 
d^e : ** 1 asked a Jemadar of Uorse, young man of about twen%4wo years 
who is a native of the provinoe, in what of age>«of pleasant cottfitenaaM 
state it was. *Mucn impovcnslicd/ manners—very inquisitive and 
was the reply. ' True/ said an old gent. He is, however, you^ an(I% 
Mysore horseman,, who was . riding cipesMaeed,,fmdrir(M .dai^^ 
near ; * it is impoverished. But the himself he becomes a Auttleoo^ 
poverty of Berar resembles the wealth different parties." 
of other countries/” 
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OUT endeavours ; and others who held back in the hope 
of obtaining higher prices. But Malcolm had long expe- 
rience in the art of collecting supplies for an amy ; he 
knew how to treat with the dealers ; and he was not one, 
in such a conjuncture, to allow any considerations of eco- 
nomy to obstruct the completion of arrangements of vital 
importance to the State. In Mr. Jenkins he found an 
old friend and an able associate. And the Eajah* — 
nephew of that Ragojee Bhoonsla whom Wellesley had 
beaten at Assye — professed friendship and promised 
assistance. Eveiy one, indeed, seemed rejoiced to see 
him ; and the kind attentions of his friends did much to 
lighten his toil. 

On the 4th of October, Malcolm pirepared to depart 
from Nagpoor. Ho had completed his circuit of the 
three great Courts of the Nizam, the Peishwah, and the 
Bhoonsla ; and was eager now to join the army which 
was assembling on the banks of the Nerbudda. Though 
the rain had ceased to fall, the country was still flooded; 
rapid progress was impossible — ^progress of any kind diffi- 
cult and laborious. But he pushed on — ^never in better 
health, never more capable of exertion — ^his heart now 


* The following account, in one of 
Malcolm's letters, of a conversation 
with Appa-Sahib, is ainnsing and cha- 
racteristic : " The Rajah was uncom- 
monly kind to me, and at the last 
visit, though his wife was very ill, 
and he really looked sorry, I succeeded 
in making him laugh alond in nublic 
durbar. He inquired about my family. 
‘ A wife and five children.’ * Sons or 
daughters?* ‘One son and four 
daughters,’ ‘How old is the son?* 
‘ Eight years of age— a fine boy— very 
wicked/ (A laugh.) ‘ Why were not 
my family with me P* ‘ The children 
were educating,’ ‘ What I daughters !’ 
'Yes— our lames were educated, and 
became as clever, often deyeier, than 


our men. We admitted female suc- 
cession to the throne. It was probable 
that ere long a female would wear the 
British crown— as several had done 
before.’ ‘Strange!* (With smiles.) 
‘Why was not my wife with meP* 
‘ It was fortunate, at present, she was 
not.* ‘HowP* ‘Her absence made 
me more able to execute the orders of 
my owA State and of the Bajah. For 
instance, I meant to march to Aumeer 
on ttie following day— fifty-six 
and horrid roads. If 1 had a wife, she 
would take five days for such a jour- 
ney.’ A bud buj^, uid the Maha- 
rajah concluded by saying, ‘ Malcolm- 
Sahib makes fim of ererjthing !’ ” 
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stirred by great thoughts of martial triumphs, and now 
by tender recollections of the beloved circle at home. 
On the 10th of October, a packet of letters from England 
reached him on the march, and filled him wth delight. 
“ A week’s sunshine,” he said, “ after our terrible rain's, 
has not so elevated my spirits as this delightful despatch ; 
and I turn from official letters to Governor-General, 
Commander-in-Chief, Residents, and Brigadiers-General, 
to the more important subject, as far as my happiness 
is concerned, of Manchester-sfreet and Frant.” There 
is only one drawback to the happiness which such 
letters impart — ^the thought of all that may have hap- 
pened since they were written j written in May, read in 
October. But this is often forgotten in the tumult of 
delight. The sight of the beloved handiyriting, as it 
annihilates space, makes us also oblivious of time, and we 
see, without a doubt or misgiving, the treasures, which 
We bring from a distant country to light up the solitary 
biingalow or the lonely tent, in all the vivid colors of pre- 
sent reality. 

“ I push on with a small party,” he wrote on the 16th 
of October, “to Hussingabad, on the banks of the Ne^- 
budda, where the principal part of the Bengal force is 
assembled. All the preparations and operations of the 
advanced corps arc committed to me, which, with the 
political arrangements, give nie enough to doj but liievclr 
wtis in better health, or capable of more work.’’ ■ Oh the 
i9th, after a march of “nearly sixty mUes' through 4 
dresiry ifoiest, without a human habitation except one 
cOltectioin of twenty or thirty huts,” he reached tUe 
yalley Of the Nerbudda ; and on tbe- fcdldwing iday 
eiiifefe'd (fihtohtiiient of Hussin^bhd, Which Ittjr) on 
flie bhuks pf tKeriv^i Froni that> place Ira vufroto'to^fii 
wife,' utiddf'i^eslt depression of -spir^svJHfDesafli fhadi heat 
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busy among his friends. “ I have no heart to write to 
you a long letter,” he said. “ I heard, five days ago, of 
your old friend Thompson’s death. Two days ago, I was 
shocked by that of my old and esteemed friend Colonel 
Walker, who was my second in command; and this 
morning I heard of the death of my old and faithful 
Brahmin, Edshem Ram, wliom you will well recollect at 
Mysore. This admirable man had an estate of eight 
hundred pounds a year, which was granted as the re- 
ward of public service. I wished him to send a younger 
brother ; but he would not hear of it. ‘ I will march, if 
I die, with my old master,’ was his reply. And now he 
has fallen, the victim of his attachment.” 

At Hussingabad, where General Adams’s division was 
assembled, Malcolm was received with distinguished 
kindness by the officers of the Bengal army. His heai’t 
was still heavy with the thought of the sickness around 
him, which had smitten so many of his friends; and he 
tvrote that he seemed to be almost the only healthy man 
in camp. But stirring thoughts of the great work before 
him soon raised his energies to their accustomed pitch. 
The rains were over. The fighting season had com- 
menced. There were again the clear skies, the crisp 
fresh air of the early winter. The troops were marching 
to, or had already reached, their appointed rendezvous. 
The Rndarree leaders had been bracing themselves up 
for the encounter; and Malcolm was eager to find himself 
before them. “I would glory more,” he wrote, “ip 
being the means of contributing to the annihilation of 
this system of murder and plunder, than in aU ,the great 
victories that were ever achieved.” 

On the 26th of October,' Malcolm restmted his^mai^. 
His own division— ^the third-rpf the army of the Dpe^ 
had been assethbling at Hurda, Colonel Walker,, whose 
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death had so touched the heart of his chief, had been 
instructed, upon the breaking up of the rains, to move 
upon that place ; and Malcolm now proceeded thither to 
assume command of his troops, and also of the first 
division of the army, pending the arrival of . Sir Thomas 
Hislop, who now, with recruited health, was on his way 
to join the army. 

But intent as Malcolm was on the future, he had some 
tender recollections to bestow upon the past. The first 
day’s march brought him to the grave of an old friend. 
Tlie incident cannot be related in more touching lan- 
guage than his own : 

My first march was to Doloreah, where I arrived late at night; 
but went immediately to pay an almost devotional visit to the 
tomb of my former friend, poor Webbe, of whom you often heard 
me speak, and who, persecuted by the wicked, whom his virtue 
had attacked, and by the ignorant whom his knowledge had con* 
founded, was driven to a life foreign to his habits, and unsuited to 
his constitution. He followed the Court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
to which he was appointed Resident, to relieve me, in 1804, and 
died at Doloreah. A tomb was erected to his memory by the 
late Sir Barry Close, and a Fakir, or Mahomedan priest, was left 
a small salary to guard it. The employment has proved profit- 
able, and the same man still continues in ofiice. The allowance 
and the donations of travellers have enabled him to make a garden 
around it, and to keep a lamp burning at the tomb. I gave him 
money to build a small house, and sink a well. 1 cannot express 
the feelings with which I contemplated this spot. The remains not 
merely of one of my dearest friends, but of the most virtuous Mid 
the ablest man I had ever known, were interred amid a wild waste 
from which human beings had been driven by the leopard and the 
tigei*, and their precursor and ally the merciless Pindarree, who 
had for many years chosen as his den the opposite banks of the 
Nerbudda. Yet it seemed to me as if the spirit of Webbe would 
approve the spot. The speck of cultivation that is near 
tomb has b^dn, since his countrymen came last year to ^ 
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quarter, to spread. *A few inhabitants have returned to the neigh- 
bouring village, and his monument is a shrine which no one can 
pass without hcanng the story of his life; and that is one which 
cannot bo heard without stimulating the coldest to exertions in 
the cause of humanity and h6 country.” 

On the 29th of October — having been met on die pre- 
ceding day by his friend Captain James Grant, at the head 
of 4000 Mysore horse belonging to Malcolm’s division 
— the General arrived at Hurda, and assumed command 
of the troops. He flung himself at once into his work — 
visited all the posts in the vicinity — ^improved the com- 
munications with the different fordable parts of the river— 
and put everything in readiness for a forward movement 
at a moment’s notice. “ I do not contemplate,” he said, 
“ that the Piudarrees will resist us. Scindiah has, I may 
say, submitted; and ruin must attend any tangible power 
that opposes us; but still wc shall have much work, 
and I am to have (for which I thank God) more than a 

common share. ‘ I am delighted with the work 

I have, the object of which is, beyond all wars, to give 
peace and prosperity to a miserable people and a wasted 
country.” One of his first acts, on assuming the command 
of the troops, was to issue an order calling upon them to 
abstain Irom plundering or molesting the people, and 
from inflicting any injury upon the industrial resources 
of the coimtry through which they might pass. The 
protection of the peaceable inhabitants was ever, indeed, 
his first care. 

By the officers of the Madras army he was received 
with enthusiasm. Public dinners were given in his 
honor. But, a m idst all the festivity, he sate sorrowful 
and affiicted; for Death had not yet ceased to be busy 
among his i^nds. “ Amidst all the gratification," he 
wrote to his wife, which this kindness affords, my heart 
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is broken. I wrote you in my last of poor Eishem Barn’s 
death. Many have followed But, to complete ray dis- 
tress, I learnt yesterday from Hussingabad that poor 
George Wareham,* of whom*I have so often written 
you, must die. Never did a boy unite such warm af- 
fections, such noble principles, and such extraordinaiy 
talent. I weep over his fate as I would over that of a 
son. 

On the 10th of November, Sir Thomas Ilislop joined 
the army, and on the 15th, at the head of a light field 
force. Sir John Malcolm crossed the Nerbudda in pur- 
suit of the Pindarrees. “ You would be delighted with 
my camp,” he wrote. “ There never was a set of finer 
fellows, and they are in trim for anything. Many old 
friends are with me — James Grant, Colonel Russell, f 
Josiali Stewart, Briggs, Williams, Cadell,J &c. — ^but we 
are all alarmed lest we should have an intangible 
enemy.” After crossing the river, Malcolm made a rapid 
march to Talyn, hoping to beat up the quarters of the 
notorious freebooter Cheetoo, who fled at his approach. 
But James Grant was sent after him with twelve hundred 
Mysore horse, with which he surrounded the place, and 
made prisoners of the garrison and Chectoo’s adopted 
son. On the .30th, Malcolm wrote from Talyn to his 
wife, saying, “ I march to-morrow, eighteen miles, to a 
place called Sarraignpore, from which' I commence, on 
the 3rd of December, a pursuit that you and your children 


♦ Sec ante^ for notice of this boy, 

p. 160 . 

i Now General Sir James Russell, 

.B. 

t Now Colonel Cadell— one of the 
most respected citizens of Edinburgh, 
lie was Assistant Adjutant-General of 
Malcolm’s division. When he waited 


upon the General, on his first joining 
the force, for instructions, Mdcolm 
said to him : You have been in the 
Adjutant-General’s office at Madras^ 
and know more about routine thanl 

do. The only advice I have to give 

vou is to keep every one in Roed 
humor, and we are sure to do well” 
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must pray inay be successful.” Time and spacie aunibilated 
iigain. “I: have only a small force,” he added; “^but 
they have one heart, and are ready to do anything that 
men can do, and will neidier shrink from fatigue nor 
from danger.” The next family letter which I can find 
is dated the 24th of December. The interval was a 
most momentous one. I must devote to it a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 
muiDrooR. 

[ 1817 .] 

OBJECTS OF THE WAB—EXTENT OF OUR OrERATIONS—UNEASINESS AT THE MAL- 
RAXTA COURTS— CONDUCT OF THE PEISHWAII AND THE BHOONSL A— PROCEED- 
INGS IN HOLKAR’s CA3IP— ADVANCE OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM’s DIVISION- 
NEGOTIATIONS VriTH IIOLKAR’s WAKEELS — the BATTLE OF MEHIDPOOR — 
DEFEAT AND PURSUIT OF HOLKAR. 

It has been said that the war of 1817 was undertaken 
primarily for the extirpation of the Pindarrees. But it 
was seen, from the first, that it was likely to swell into 
a war against the substantive states of India. They 
aifected to co-operate with us; but it was doubted 
whether they did not in reality sympathise with our 
enemies ; and whether, if fit occasion presented itself, 
the Mahratta confederacy would not support the banditti 
whom we called upon them to suppress. 

The temper of the Courts of Scindiah and Holkar had 
long been suspected ; but some faith had been reposed 
in the assurances of the Peishwah and the Rajah of Berar, 
If in the summer, when Malcolm visited these princes, 
they had determined on assuming a hostile attitude, they 
cautiously veiled their designs. But as the year advanced, 
it became more and more palpable to those who watched 
the signs and symptoms of ^affection at the Mahratta 
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Durbars, that our suspected allies were fast growing into 
open enemies. 

Our military preparations were on so grand a scale 
that these threatening appearances at the Native Courts 
were regarded fearlessly by all — ^hopefully by many. The 
magnificent army, or, rather, the two magnificent armies 
which had taken the field, were equal to any human 
emergency that could arise. They covered so immense 
an area, and their several components were so judiciously 
disposed — our combinations had been altogether made 
with so much skill and so much forethought, that it lay 
in our power to crush any native state that might break 
out into hostility ; and many believed that, as the settle- 
ment of Upper and Central India would be accelerated by 
such an assertion of our power, the sooner these still tur- 
bulent Mahrattas brought down destruction upon them- 
selves, the better for the stability of our rule, and the 
general peace and prosperity of the country. 

Let the reader place before him any map of India, and 
contemplate the expanse of coimtry lying between the 
Kistnah and the Ganges rivers. Let him glance from 
Poonah in the south-west to Cawnpore in the north-east j 
mark the positions of the principal Native Courts, and 
think of the magnificent armies — the very flower of the 
three Presidencies — ^which were spreading themselves 
over that spacious territory, closing in upon Hindostan 
and the Deccan, and compassing alike the Pindarree 
hordes and the substantive states in their toils. The 
sportsmen of the day, indeed, r^arded it as a grand 
battue of the princes and chiefs of India j and we cannot 
be surprised if those princes and chiefs looked upon the 
matter sexaewhat in the same light, and thought that the 
Feringhees, after a kmg season of rest, wm:e now again 
bmeing themselves up fi)r vigoroas action, and w^ 
putting forth all th^ immense militaay resources m «me 
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comprehensive effort to sweep the native principalities 
from the face of the earth. 

The Mahratta was roused. Ho had been uneasy, Hq 
was now alarmed. The whole history of our connexion 
with India shows that for a native prince to apprehend 
danger is to precipitate it by his own conduct. He is ♦ 
-more often ruined by his fears than by anything elsq. 
He does not know the virtue of quiescence. In his sus- 
picion he becomes restless; in his restlessness defiant. 
He plunges into intrigue, collects his army, and, thinking 
only in the fust instance of self-protection, is soon hurried 
into the ofiensivc by some evil counsel or some dangerous 
mischance. He commits himself to hostility before he is 
aware of it ; and when all is over — when, prostrate and 
helpless at the feet of his conqueror, he declares that 
he had no intention to provoke the war which has de- 
stroyed him, there is often more truth in the words than 
we are wont to admit. It is said, in such cases, that our 
diplomatists are duped and overreached, because they 
have not perceived hostile designs before they were 
formed, and known more about the future movements of 
our enemies than was known, at the time, to themselves. 

It is not a want of good faith, so much as a want of con- 
sistent counsel and steadfast action, that has brought 
many of the princes of India to the dust. 

So it was, it appears to me, with the Peishwah 
the Rajah of Berar. They were alarmed by the gathsyipjj * 
and the advance of our armies. They did not belieyg 
that these immense military preparations h^d been m^ 
simply for the suppression of the Pindanees. 
thought that whatever the primary and ostensible 
of the campaign might be— a campjugn cpnductqi^. ^yjjilB 
Governor-General himself in person, at tie hea^ fjf 
Grand Army— it would eventutdljr bb 
the substantive Hahratta states., And 
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less suspicion. The probability of another Mahratta war, 
as the sequel of the Pindarree campaign, was the subject of 
elaborate State papers and the small gossip of our camps. 
Statesnien solemnly discussed it at the council-board, and 
soldiers joyously predicted it at the mess-table. Had the 
wh(Jle scope of our policy been fully understood at the 
Mahratta Courts — had they known that we were realty" 
acting in good faith towards them, and that our steady 
friendship could be secured by honestly co-operating 
with us for the Suppression of the Pindarree hordes, 
whilst no real danger threatened their independence but 
that which they might bring upon themselves by their 
own rashness — they would not have suffered their fears 
to hurry them into aggression. But they only knew that 
we were putting our armies in motion from all points, 
and that in every cantonment of India the talk was about 
the probability of another war with the Mahrattas. 

ty would have been wonderful if, under such circum- 
stances, there had not been another war; if, considering 
th^ 'character' of these princes, the evil councillors by 
wKbhi' they were surrounded, and their limited under- 
standing of the views and intentions of the British Go- 
vernment, they had not regarded the movements of our 
arinies with suspicion and alarm, and concerted the 
means of resisting bur probable aggressions. They had 
at least as good a right to prepare for contingencies as 
we ha!d. when the British Government first took tip 
aiiiis, and ‘calculated the scale on which it would be ex- 
pedient to conduct Its military operations, the cOntihi 
geiicfy ofai Mahratiia wtirVvas duly provided for, and that 
ptyvi^On iktd he' Obnadered^ demonstrative only of witi 
doin'-'and' fl!^li6tipiti‘'ive' must'ktireiy ' hb ' tty 'Otiiif 

natidnaPsen-IWej’if'^^^nuld^iibWd^.y’tf^^h^,'^ 
as ‘ if(31y,' 'pfbviK^t^ 'Ijii ^thb'*pd| {if thb ‘ MahmtfW, 
who'iV^e'® t^an'oito ' ' We 
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surely cannot expect all the world to dismount their guns 
whilst our own are loaded and primed, and the portfire is 
burning in our hands. 

In this conjuncture, when it seemed that the Mahratta 
empire was threatened by the armies of the encroaching 
Feringhee, it was natural that the eyes of all the princes 
and chiefe should be tiuned towards the Peishwah, as 
the head of their tribe. In accordance with the common 
fashion of Eastern Courts, he was a weak prince under 
the influence of wicked favorites. He was easily led 
astray; easily persuaded that it was his duty and his in- 
terest to prepare to resist the aggressions of the English. 
When, in August, Malcolm was importuned to visit him, 
he had appeared to be really sincere in the expression of 
his desire to stand fast by the British alliance ; but he 
had then been much exasperated by recent transactions 
— an unwelcome treaty had been forced upon him — and 
it was not difficult, in this frame of mind, to persuade 
him that the sovereignty of the Mahrattas was threatened; 
and that his true interest lay in hostility to the British 
Government. So the troops which he had collected 
avowedly with the intention of aiding our operations, 
were now hold together for the purpose of resisting 
them. 

Such a gathering of troops at Poonah could have but 
one result. A large body of ill-disciplined Mahratta « 
soldiers were little likely, under any circumstances, to re^ 
insain quiescent in the neighbourhood of the capitd.. It 
was necessary that they should commit excesses of seme 
kind; and the temper which they manifested, in ^ 
autumn of 1817 rendered certain the direction in. whinh 
those excesses would be committed. Their mmds h«i 
been inflamed by felse representations of the lmsfib de^ 
signs of the British They beUevedtimt thmrveE3r.e3i!!^ : 
istence, as amifitaiy body; waa.threifl«ned, and 
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would soon be nothing but “ Company’s Service,” from 
one end of India to the other. 

Against this concentration of troops at Poonah, the 
Kesident, Mr. Elphinstone, remonstrated in vain. It was 
obvious that a collision was approaching. The Mah- 
ratta soldiery had encamped all round the cantonment 
in which the British brigade was posted. The position 
was a dangerous one ; and the Resident moved the British 
force to the neighbouring village of Kirkee. The Resi- 
dency then lay between our troops and the Mahratta 
camp. On the 1st of November this movement was ac- 
complished. All hope of preventing a rupture with the 
Peishwah had then departed. Badjee Rao, repudiating 
the wise and moderate counsel of Moroo Dikshut, his chief 
minister, who was really friendly to the British, had suf- 
fered himself to be led astray by one of our bitterest 
enemies. This man, Gokla by name, a chief of an evil 
disposition, overflowing with bitterness against the Fe- 
ringhees, had become paramount in the councils of the 
Peishwah. Unfortunately, he was on the popular side. 
He persuaded the PeishwaJi that it was the wish, as it 
was the mterest, of the Mahrattas to resist the European 
power to the utmost; and he induced him to suffer inso- 
lent demands to be made in his name — demands which 
could only result in a prompt refusal, and a subsequent 
, rupture. An answer worthy of Elphinstone and of the 
nation he represented was returned ; and the Peishwah’s 
troops then attacked the Residency. The battle of Kirkee 
was fought. The Mahrattas were beaten. And before 
the Peishwah’s troops could recover from the effects of 
this disaster, reinforcements were sait to the assistance 
of Elphinstone and the Brigade. The Mahratta camp 
was attacked,* the enemy were dispersed; Foonah was 
occupied, by British breops ; and the Peishwah was a 
fugitive. 
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Whilst the months of October and November saw 
these events passing at Poonah, others of kindred im- 
port were developing themselves at Nagpoor. Appa- 
Sahib had, since his interview with Malcolm, watched 
with eager interest the progress of afifeirs at the Peishwah’s 
capital ; and whilst he had professed to deplore the dupli- 
city of Badjee Eao, he had been secretly intriguing with 
him, and preparing to make common cause with the head 
of the family of Mahratta princes. Like Badjee Eao, he 
was mistrustful of the designs of the British, fearful of his 
own safety, and stimulated by evil counsellors. He had 
no settled purpose. At one time inclined to be firm to 
the English alliance, at another disposed to break out 
into open enmity, he halted between two opinions, and 
at last turned to the worse. Before the end of November, 
the Bhoonsla, like the Peishwah, was our declared enemy; 
and, like him, after an attack on the British Eesidencj', 
beaten and a fugitive. Both relied on their numbers — 
both believed they could overwhelm the handfuls of 
British soldiers posted at their capitals — and both were 
beyond measure astonished and dismayed when they 
found their best troops scattered and their countries at 
our mercy. 

These events, which had been developed at Poonah 
and Nagpoor "whilst Malcolm was operating against the 
Pindarrees on the banks of the Nerbudda, were soon 
followed by others, with the results of which he 
was more personally concerned.* When the British 
^army first took the field, our statesmen had been more 
doubtful of the temper of Scindiah and Holkar than of 
the course that would be pursued by the princes of 

stand their position at a later peripd, 
when they became associated with the ^^ 
incidents of Malcolm’tB life, as relate^ a; 
in the two following chapto. 


* It has been necessary to write 
this much of the proceediuM of Badjee 
Bao and Appa-l&hib in tne autumn 
of 1817 , that the reader may under- 
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Poonaih and Nagpoor. Dowlut Eao/with whom Mal- 
colm had frolicked some fifteen years before, was still the 
head of the Scindiah family. Alarmed, and not without 
substantial reason, by the vast mihtary preparations of 
the British Government, he had been thrown, like the 
other chiefs, into a state of dangerous incertitude; and, 
without resolving to join the Mahratta confederacy, he 
had contemplated and prepared for the possibility of such 
an event, and had intrigued not only with the Peishwah, 
but also with the Court of Catamandoo. Instead of 
putting forth his strength for the extermination of the 
Pindarrees, he had harbored them and received a share 
of their spoils. But the advance of the Grand Army upon 
Gwalior seemed to render it so certain that nothing but 
ruin could result from a hostile demonstration, that 
Scindiah’s Durbar reluctantly accepted the conditions 
offered by the British Government, and on the 6th of 
November a treaty was signed,* by which Dowlut Rao 
undertook, among other engj^ements, to place his troops 
at our disposal, with a British officer at the head of each 
division; and, as some security for his good faith, to 
make over to us temporary possession of the forts of 
Hindiah and Asscerghur. The former was given up at 
once ; but the transfer of the latter was delayed, owing to 
the alleged contumacy of the commandant, and remained 

* After tlie signing of the treaty, nation of those brutal freebooters. In 
Lord Hastings issued the following consequence, the troops and country 
order to his troops. It proves how of his Highness are to be regarded as 
little he desired to conceal the fact those of an ally, asnerous' eonr 
lliat the drmy were longing for a war fidence and animated zeal of the armv 
with tlK5 Mahratta fltktes :*-"-" The Go- a ihade of disappbim^ 

vcmor<6enqr4 hf^ great pleasure in ment in ^ diimisked 
announcing t6 the wmythaA exertion Governor-General is 

rajah, DoinntHao ^indiab, has signed convinced that the reflection of evciy 
a treaty, by which his Highness engage officer and soldier , in the army iwifl 
to afford every faciHtatibn to the British satisfy him that the carrying every 
troops m their pUMwt of tli© point by c^ity and federation is the 

vees through his fwhinibris, and to iso- proudest tnumph for the British clia- 
operato actively Ib^iV^rds the^ettbzini- ractet** 

VOL. II. ' 0 
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a convenient refuge for our enemies, until the. capture of 
the place by our troops, some eighteen months after- 
ward, brought the second Mahratta war to a dose. 

But it is more immediately to the Court and Camp of 
Holkar that it is necessary now to call the attention of 
the reader. Jeswunt Kao Ilolkar, who had been so con- 
spicuous an actor in the first Maliratta war, had disap- 
peared from the scene. Strong drink had carried him to 
his grave. In his place sate his son, Mulhar Eao Jlolkar, 
at this times (1817) a boy, who had numbered some 
eleven years. The Ecgency was vested in a woman 
named ToolseeBhaee, who had been the favorite, though 
not the very legitimate, wife of Jeswunt Eao, and who 
assumed the management of affairs when the continued 
intemperance of the Maharajah Ijad brought him to a 
condition of idiocy so complete that it was necessary to 
remove the administration from his hands. She was 
young and beautiful, with more than common ability for 
public affairs; but she was licentious and vindictive, and 
her evil passions had rendered her extremely unpopular 
in the state. Her chief favorite was one Gunput Kao, 
who was associated with Tanteea Jogee in his ministry; 
but almost all real power had passed firom their hands 
into those of»the Patan leaders, who coritrolled the 
soldiery ; while, the Eegent and her party were suspected 
of a desire to betray the state- to the English. The ,sus-^ 
picion was not wholly withoPt foundation, Holkar’s 
Government was plunged deeply into fiiiancial embar- 
rassments, from -which there was no means of extrication 
except through the interventicm.bf soine 
state. The soldiery were clamonng louddy 
and a question arose as to the heat means of obtaii^ 
the assistance by which alone their demai^ coaM-M 
satisfied, arid &e rapid disor^gamsation of 
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arrested before it had reached a crisis bf absolute dis- 
solution. 

. It is doubtfol whether the Regent or her ministers had 
any definite policy or any settled purpose. They were 
hanging on the skirts of Circumstance. Necessitated to 
play a secondary part in the drama, they hesitated to 
commit themselves irrevocably either to the Mahratta 
confederacy or to the English Government, but watched 
the progress of events, and were prepared to sell them- 
selves to the highest bidder. ^ 

In this eventful autumn of 1817, the eyes of all the 
Mahratta States were turned with eager expectancy 
towards the Court and capital of the Peishwah. All 
Avere more or less prepared to follow his example, and to 
throw off the mask as soon as he declared himself. 
Though their loyalty was of no very fiine temper, they 
never wholly forgot their allegiance to him, and were 
always ready to assert it when it served their interests to 
rally round him as the chief of their tribe. The decided 
course which Badjee Rao had now taken, coupled with a 
prospect of the arrears of pay due to the troops being 
paid by the Peishwah’s Government, soon evolved a 
crisis in the councils of HolkaPs camp. Whatever might 
be the views or the intentions of the Regent, the military 
leaders had resolved to make common cause with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah and Nagpoor,. and to resist the en- 
croaehments of llie Feringhee. Tanteea Jogee was accused 
of a design to secretly favor the English, and was forth- 
with rdinoved from office. Gunput Rao remained nomi- 
nally at the.:bead of the Government ; but the military • 
chi^ Md in their OTO hands tlie actual direction of 
affairs, and were dominant in the Court as in the Camp.* 

oi 
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It was on the 24th of November that Tanteea was de- 
posed. The chiefs had already begun to concentrate 
their troops, and about this time they commenced their 
march from Kampoora to the southward. It was their 
intention to march down, along the banks of the Sepree 
river, to Mehidpoor, and to proceed thence to Ilolkar’s 
capital, Indore, where it was said their an’ears of pay 
would be disbursed to them. From Indore they were to 
march onward to the Nerbudda, cross the river, and 
form a junction Avith the Peishwah’s army. The military 
chiefs Averc noAV ripe for action ; the soldiery Avere well 
disposed to folloAv the Sirdars ; and everything promised 
a speedy collision with the army of the Deccan, tAvo divi- 
sions of Avhich Avere in their near neighbourhood, ready 
to give them battle. 

If is nQver easy to compute the numerical strength of 
a native Indian army. It is stated by the best cotem- 
porary authority,* that ITolkar’s Government could bring 
into the field some 45,000 men, Avith 200 guns. Of 
•these, more than 30,000 Avere horsemen. It is not to be 
supposed, hoAvcver, that the army which Avas noAV 
. marching on Mehidpoor comprised so lai’ge a number of 
men, nor arc the Avhole of them to be regarded as well- 
equipped and well-disciplined troops. In every native 
army there is a considerable proportion of what we are 
wont to call “ rabble.” They are very serviceable as ma- 
rauders. They hang upon the skirts of our armies, attack 
our out-lying pickets, and are great in the art of lifting 
-cattle at graze. But they are of little use in a’ general 
.action. An English commander does not, therefot^i 
much concern himself about the numerical strength;*^ 

* Colonel Blacker — of the ployed witli the army of the Deio^ 
Operationsof the British Jmy in India In this capacity it was one c| M 
during the Mahratta War ^1817, 18, duties to supply ‘MntcUigencfl** of ttW 
19. The Colonel was Quartermaster- description. 

General of the Madras army, and em- 
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the army which it is his duty to attack. When, there- 
fore, Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm saw that 
it would soon become their duty to attack Holkar’s army, 
although they believed it was equal, if not superior, to 
any native force that could be brought against them, 
they knew that to attack would be to destroy it. 

Leaving Holkar’s array, early in December, on its 
march to the southward, it is time that I should now 
return to trace the movements of Sir John Malcolm. 
The dawn of December found him with his light divi- 
sion in pursuit of the great freebooter Cheetoo. But, 
rapid as were the English General’s movements, he was 
outstripped by the unencumbered Pindarree ; and it is 
doubtful whether he was, at any time, within fifty miles 
of the fugitive chief.* But there was other and more 
important W’ork to divert him from the pursuit.- Tidings 
reached his camp that Ilolkar was advancing, and evi- 
dently with no friendly intent. Scarcely anticipating 
any other result than war, but still determined, in the 
cause of humanity, to do his best to avert it, Malcolm 
addressed a letter of remonstrance to Holkar’s Durbar, 
pointing out the folly and danger of the course they were 
pursuing, and suggesting, that if they had any grounds 
of complaint, or any communications to make to the Bri- 
tish Government, they should send their agents to our 
camp. 

Having done this, Malcolm prepared to unite his force 

* Sir John Malcolm to Sir Thomas would have considerable influence on 
Hislop, December 13, 1817: “On the conduct of the latter, unless he 
the 3rd instant I marched towards was prepared, under all circumstances, 
Auggur, with the double view of keep- for an open rupture with the British 

in check a force of Holkar’s, which Government. I arrived at Auggur on 
1 understood to be assembling to the the 4th of the month. On tliat day> 
iwrth-east of it, and of preventing the Cheetoo reached Johu4 on his way to 
ciiauce of Cheetoo, who was said to Cumbuhiair. I never was within fifty 
layc turned a little to the southward, miles of the freebooters ; and their, 
bemg received bv that Prince, as I flight was too rapid to afford me tha 
thought it probable that this movement least chance of- reaching them." 
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■with that of Sir Thomas Hislop, who, "^vith the head- 
quarters of the army of the Deccan, was then at Oujcin. 
A private letter, received from Major Agnew on the 6th 
of December, had first intimated to him that it was 
Ilislop’s intention to direct the third (Malcolm’s) divi- 
sion to join and co-operate with his own. Information 
at the same time came to Malcolm that Holkar was 
continuing to concentrate his forces. A body of troops 
which had previously been posted at Baroo had been 
summoned to Mehidpoor, where it seemed that the 
Mahratta army purposed to make their stand. Clearly 
perceiving, under these circumstances, the immense im- 
portance of placing at the immediate disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief such a force as avouH enable him 
to dictate terms to Holkar’s Durbar, Malcolm detennined 
to anticipate the orders of Sir Thomas Ilislop, and to 
draw his force towards head-quarters by the route of 
Naudir and Tooranah, and at the same time to inter- 
cept what he had already begun to caU the “ enemy,” in 
the event of their moving southward from Mehidpoor.- 
But at Tooranah, whicli he reached on the 8th, he leamt 
that Holkar’s army had not marched. Unwilling, there- 
fore, to give to the operations of his division the appear- 
ance of anything resembling a retrograde movement, and 
expecting to receive definite instructions from the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, he halted during the two following 
days, and on the 11th marched to Taujpobr, where the 
expected orders were put into his hands. Sir Thomas 
Hislop was still at Oujein; and there, on the 12th of 
December, Sir John Malcolm, with the third division.; 
of the army of the Deccan, joined the headquarters of: 
the force. 

At Oujein, EGslop and Malcolm halted for fwo da]^; : 
and on the 14th of December marched northwardji^ 
along the. high road to Mehidpoor. Ke-crossing 
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Sepree on the evening of that day, they took up their 
position at a place called Gunnye, where they waited 
the issue of negotiations which were little likely to result 
in anything but a pitched battle between two armies, 
which were now encamped within a score of miles of 
each other, and were both eager to be led to action. 
Still, however, was the policy of Holkar’s Durbar, out- 
wardly at least, dubious. The answers to Malcolm’s 
letters contained general expressions of friendship, and 
the Durbar had responded to the invitation to send 
envoys to our camp, by deputing thither three Wakeels, 
who, on the 15th of December, were received by Sir 
eTohn Malcolm. He was too old a diploma-tist to expect 
from them anything more than evasions and excuses. 
The usual tortuous character of Mahratta diplomacy 
contrasted strongly with Malcolm’s straightforward dis- 
course. He told them that the British Government 
had watched, not without reasonable suspicion, the pro- 
ceedings of Holkar’s Durbar — ^its vacillating, undecided 
course of policy — its apparent sympathy with our enemies, 
not yet expressed in any acts of open hostility, but seem- 
ingly only wanting fit occasion for an outburst of defiance. 
He told them that the British Government had a right to 
be offended by their negotiations with the Peishwah — 
by their avowed intentions of marching upon Poonah — 
and by their disregard of the communications which had 
been made to*them by the Governor-General and the 
Resident at Delhi. In the face of such acts as these, 
what, he asked, were mere verbal professions of fiiend- 
ship? He demanded that they should enter into spedfic 
engagements with our Government, pled^ng themsdves, 
among othd: thin^, not. to aid our enemies, but to 
furnish their quota of troops for thefurthraunce of the 
general objects of the wax. And hopes wsere held out to 
them that, if they complied with our conditions,- arrange- 
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ments would be made for aa advance of money to liqui- 
date the balances due to the troops.* 

The terms Avhich were thus proposed to them the 
envoys affected to receive with respect. But, alleging 
that they had no power to accept or reject them, and 
being, doubtless, in genuine awe of the military chiefs, 
they placed themselves in frequent communication with 
the camp at Mehidpoor, and, after the old fashion of 
Mahratta diplomacy, succeeded at least in gaining time. 
Always humane and forbearing, Malcolm was unwilling 
to precipitate the crisis, and he would have averted it if 
he could; but there was a limit beyond which he could 
not suffer thcWakeels to protract the negotiations. The 
two armies were encamped, it has been said, within 
twenty miles of eacli other. Parties of Mahratta horse- 
men Avere flitting about the outskirts of our position, 
attacking our foraging parties, and carrying off our 
cattle. It Avas truly said, that if we hesitated any longer, 
the Mahrattas would believe that avc Avere shrinking 
from the encountei’. So, on the 19 th of December, the 
proposed treaty not having been accepted by Holkar’s 
Durbar, and no definite pledges given, the Mahratta en- 
voys were dismissed from the British camp. 

Whilst these fruitless negotiations had been going 
on, a terrible tragedy had been acted in Holkar’s camp. 
There had been sharp internal dissension in the Durbar. 
Gunput Eao, still supported by the Regent, was nomi- 
nally the chief mmister; but the real direction of affairs 
had fallen into the hands of the military chiefs, who had 

• Nearly two years before this time, must know that it could not be paiA 

Lord Hastings had anticipated the nc- Of course 1 should bipd 

cessity of paying Holkar’s troops, as a Hdkar's troops (who must, perlw^si 
means of securing the alliance of that be brought into order by some pe-; 
Government. *'1 should not require cuniary advances from us) to be^ 

* any subsidy,” he wrote, on January 6, our disposal” v ^ 

1816, to Mr. Metcalfe, ” because 1 
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long been suspicious of Tilsee Bhaee and her favorite. It 
may be doubted whether, at that time, their suspicions 
were well founded. Before the middle of December, the 
desire for the English alliance seems to have passed away; 
but the chiefs still believed that the Kegcnt and her para- 
mour were willing to sell them to the British, and de- 
termined to baffle the treacherous design. So, on the 
evening of the 19 th of December, they seized the Re- 
gent and the minister; placed them in close confinement; 
and held a council, at which the best means of disposing 
of their prisoners was warmly debated. The crisis was 
imminent ; the excitement was great ; there was no mercy 
among the councillors. As day broke on the 20th, Tilsee 
Bhaee was taken from the tent in which she had been 
confined, and carried down to the banks of the Sepree 
river, where the beautiful head of the unhappy woman 
was struck from her body, and her bloody remains cast 
into the stream. Many looked on while this foul murder 
was committed; but not a hand was raised in her behalf. 
The war party had now baptised their triumph in blood, 
and panted for the inevitable encounter. 

Already they were upon the eve of it. The dismisaal 
of the Mahratta envoys from the British camp was the 
signal for the commencement of immediate hostilities. 
In the British camp at Gunnye were the first and third 
divisions of the army of the Deccan. The force was com- 
posed of two brigades of cavalry, twoTjrigades of infantry, 
a brigade of horse artillery, some details of foot artillery, 
and a rifle corps. With the exception of the flank com- 
panies of the Royal Scots, a detachment of the 22nd 
Dragoons, the Madras European regiment, and a part of 
the artillery force, they belonged to the Company’s native 
army. The divisions, which were accompanied by a 
body of Mysore Horse, were considerably weaker than 
when they had been originally brigaded; for some of 
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their components were absent on duty in Gandeish; some 
at Beitool, Ilindiah, and Nagpoor. But though compa- 
ratively few in numbers, they were in good condition, 
good spirits, and ripe for action. It was the finest, the 
most bracing, the most exhilarating season of the year — 
the season when men revive and are reinvigorated after 
the languor and exhaustion engendered by the summer 
heats and the autumnal damps. For many weeks had 
these divisions been looking for an enemy. They had 
heard of the successes of their comrades at Poonei and 
Nagpoor, and longed to earn equal laurels. And now 
they were about to come face to face with Holkar’s 
army. Ilis cavalry were reported the best in the service 
of any native state; and it was known that he had 
brought nearly a hundred guns into the field. It was no 
contemptible enemy that we were about to attack. But 
still the victory was certain. 

On the 20th of December, the British divisions en- 
camped at Ilumeah. The morrow’s march was to bring 
them to the enemy’s position at Mehidpoor; so the day was 
one of l)usy preparation and eager excitement. !^con-* 
iioitring parties were sent out to ascertain the nature of 
the ground on which the Mahrattas were encamped, and 
the best road by which our troops could advance upon 
them. Our Indian armies have ever, in critical conjunc- 
tures, wanted correct information of the movements and 
positions of the enemy; and the army of the Deccan was 
now no exception to the rule. The windings of the river 
perplexed the reconnoitring parties; and the villagers, 
deceived themselves by the movements of detached bodies ■ 
of Holkar’s troops, which they mistook for • the main ' 
army, deceived our officers by representing that the* v 
enemy had crossed the river, and were not on the biudf 
on which wo had expected to find them. That we wereaff 
the near neighbourhood of the enemy was plain, Alreas^’! 
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were Holkar’s horse beginning to display their activity 
against our pickets; and it was little doubted that in the 
course of a few hours we should be in sight of the main 
body of Holkar’s army. • 

When day broke on the following morning, it found 
our divisions already in motion. Every necessary pre- 
paration had been made on the preceding day;* and 
the troops, with Sir John Malcolm at the head of the 
advanced guard, defded, through the dim twilight of the 
early December morning, along the road which led to 
Mehidpoor. As the army advanced, a messenger came 
from llolkar’s camp, bringing letters to Malcohn from 
the Durbar, containing strong remonstrances against our 
hostile movements. One of the dismissed Wakeels, 
Meer Zuffur, Avrote also to Sir John Malcolm, that if the 
British troops would persist in advancing, it were well 
that they should bear in mind that they were advancing 
upon the army of Holkar.f The only answer which 
could be sent back to this, was one which Malcolm had 
already prepared. He wrote back, that the British Go- 
vernment were still willing to afford Holkar an asylum, 
if he would throw himself upon their protection; but 
that nothing short of this could arrest the forward move- 
ment of the army. 

Of this there was no hope — ^no prospect. War was 
certain ; and the army advanced uppu Mehidpoor. The 

* Colonel Blacker says, that ‘"if the was spent by the troops in those pre- 
position of the army on t he 20 th was parations which had been ordereii for 
111 some respects favorable, it had one the following day.” 
disadvanti^e— the difficulty of quitting f Major Stewart to Mr. David Mal- 

it. In order to facilitate the accom- colm. [IfAy, Correz^^onAmce^ Mr. Prin- 
plisliment of the operation, before day-^ sep states that these letters were 
break on the following morning op^- answers to others despatched on the 
ings were made from the left of each preceding evening from our camp “ to 
bngadc to the ^eat road. This work, mvite the Durbar to submission ; and 
superintended by the officers appointed another to the agent employed to ne- 
to conduct them to their places m the gotiate, to know why communications 
hue of march, occupied the pioneers had so abruptly broken off.’,* 
till it was dark ; and inudi of the night 
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town lies on the right bank of the Sepree river. It 
was believed that the main body of the enemy were on 
the left bank. Eager to ascertain the precise nature of 
their dispositions, Malcolm pushed forward; and soon 
after nine o’clock on that fine December morning, as- 
cended an eminence from which be could obtain a view 
of the surrounding country. The town itself was masked 
by a fine avenue of trees ; but he could see the windings 
of the river, and the open ground on the other side. 
There, on that left bank, the windings of the river form- 
ing a sort of circular ravelin with a wet ditch, was the 
main body of Holkar’s army encamped. They could 
hardly have been in a finer position, for the river well- 
nigh encircled them. This was apparent from the first, 
and presently a more effectual command of observation 
having been attained, our officers could see through their 
telescopes that the enemy were drawn up in two lines, 
fronting the bend of the river : the infantry and artillery 
in front, the cavalry in the rear. They seemed to be well 
prepared for us. A formidable battery of some fifty 
guns commanded the only good ford by which our troops 
could well cross the river. And to render the passage 
more difficult, they had sent a considerable body of horse 
into the plain on the right bank, to harass our advance, 
and, if possible, to work round to the rear of our line, 
and attack our baggage. 

It was necessary that these horsemen should be dis- 
persed before the passage of the river was attempted; so 
Malcolm was sent forward with a strong body of cavalry 
and some guns to perform this service. It was expedient 
that he should not prematurely entangle himself in an 
gagement, which might have delayed the crossing of the 
Sepree, and the attack on the main body of the enemy.;^ 
so Malcolm, using his guns with good success, disperse 
the Mahratta horse on the right bank so effectually thfil 
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there was no need to try the sabre upon them. Our line 
then moved down upon the ford, and commenced the 
passage of the river, molested only by the batteries on the 
opposite side, which poured in upon us a heavy enfilading 
fire from their long line of well-served guns.* 

Our advanced brigades crossed beneath the meridian 
sun. The cavalry and artillery followed. Under the left 
bank of the river, near the end of the ford, was a long diy 
ridge of sand, very favorable for the reception and forma- 
tion of our troops, after their completion of the passage. 
And from this sandy level two ravines opened into the 
enemy’s country, and favored our advance, without the 
difficult process of ascending a bank between twenty and 
thirty feet in height, under the fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries. These ravines were speedily occupied ; and then 
our dispositions were made for a general attack on the 
enemy’s position. 

The passage of a river by a large force is necessarily a 
protracted operation. It was wisely determined, there- 
fore, to commence the attack before all our troops had 
crossed the Sepree. Promptitude, indeed, was every- 
thing on this occasion ; for the enemy’s guns were playing 
with good success, and their heavy metal — an old tale, 
and often told — soon silenced the horse-artillery battery 
which we had advanced to the front of the ford. So Sir 
Thomas Hislop, yieldmg to Malcolm’s solicitations, gave 
him the personal command of the two leading brigades, 
and permitted an immediate advance upon Holkar’s po- 
sition. 

* There vae another ford higher np 
the river, and for some time it vras a 
question which should be tried. But 
the dispersion of the enemy’s skir- 
mishers proved its inutility. " For,” 
says Colonel Blacker, “though conve- 
niently situated for the retreat of the 
enemy’s horsey it could be seen that 


none of them returned by it. A further 
circumstance of much Importance in 
favor of the left ford, was a long spit 
of sand under the opposite bank, which, 
as the stream flowed close to the near 
bank, offered a convenient situation for 
the partial formation of the troops.” 
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The enemy were drawn up in . line, the infantry in 
front, covered by a battery of fifty guns, and forming, as 
it were, the cord of the arc made by the winding of the 
river ; the cavalry were formed in seven or eight detached 
bodies in the rear. About the centre of the enemy’s line 
was a ruined village, which afforded an advantageous 
shelter to a considerable body of their infantry. This 
village and the left of the enemy’s line were now to bo, 
attacked by the advanced brigades under Sir John Mal- 
colm. The troops which he thus led into action were 
those of the light infantry brigade, consisting of a rifle 
corps and two light battalions,^' all of the Madras native 
army, whilst the flank companies of the Eoyal Scots and 
the Madras European regiments, supported by a native 
battalion, composed the first brigade, mider Colonel Ro- 
bert Scott — Sir John Malcolm commanding the whole. 

An opportunity long coveted was now before him. 
Malcolm was a soldier to the very core ; but, continually 
employed, as he had been for many years, iii detached 
diplomatic situations, he had seen little of actual military 
service since the days of his youth ; and ho never before 
held any important military position in the field. He 
had often longed to participate in the excitement and the 
glory of a general action, and had never ceased to deplore 
his accidental absence from Assye. A great opportunity 
was now before him — an opportunity of enrolling his 
name aniong the soldiers, as it already was among the 
statesmen and diplomatists, distinguished in the annals of 
our Indian Empire — and his heart pulsed eagerly with 
the thought of realising the dreams of his early manhood. 

The occasion was one which required rather coolness 
and resolution in a commanding officer than much strate- 
gical skill. He was to carry at the point of the.bayoaet 
the village in the centre of the enemy’s position, .and:&e 

* The 1st batUioQ of the .3rd, and the M bftttalion' of the ISfli'Niiiifo 
Infantiy. 
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left of their liae ; and this was to be effected only by a 
gallant charge in the face of a galling fire from the 
Mahratta batteries, to which we could give no reply. 
Our troops, it has been said, ascended from the river by 
a ravine, which afforded them temporary shelter; but as 
they emerged thence, and began to form line, preparatory 
to the attack, the enemy’s guns poured upon them a 
heavy, well-directed fire, from a distance of some seven 
hundred yards ; and it was plain that no time was to be 
lost. Malcolm wisely determined, therefore, not to wait 
for the formation of both of his brigades, but, taking 
those battalions which first cleared the ravine, to move 
forward at once upon the enemy’s position, and to leave 
the rest to form as a reserve. 

An action of this kind is soon described. Two years 
before, the Duke of Wellington had told Malcolm that he 
won the battle of Waterloo by hard fighting. It was 
to hard fighting that Sir John now trusted. At the 
sound' of the bugle, the whole line rose as one man, and 
moved forward upon the enemy’s batteries. It was an 
inspiring sight; and Malcolm, all his enthusuism roused 
within him, took off his hat, and with a loud cheer, re- 
sponded to along the lino, galloped forward, and encou- 
raged his troops to follow. The men were beginning to 
run forward, when Colonel Scott, a strict disciplinarian 
of the old Drill school, pricked his horse alongside of Mal- 
colm’s, and said, in a somewhat excited tone, “ Oh 1 Sir 
John, let us not lose an age of discipline at a time like 
this.” “ I beg your pardon,” returned Malcolm ; “ let us 
all be composed.”* The Mahratta guns, well posted, 

* Malcolm’s coolness throughout the his gun and taking aim, whilst at the 
engagement was extreme. He observed same time he signalled to the man at 
eveivthing that was going on, as well the breach to reserve his fire, Maloohn 
iu the enemy’s ranks as in our own. said, as he pointed out the action to 
When the Europeans were within some Colonel Scott, **Sgad, tibat’s a eool 
twentv yards dfthebatteries^nerceivmg fdtow.” At that instant the gun was 

a Mahratta gunner quietly oepressing ^charged, sweeping away, with a 
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and admirably served, poured a destructive fire of grape 
on our line, and struck down many a brave fellow ; but 
on went our troops, Europeans and natives vying with 
each other, right up to the muzzles of the guns, shooting 
down or bayoneting the gunners at their post. The in- 
fantry fled at our approach; the guns were taken; and 
our line swept on to form upon the ground which the 
enemy had occupied in the morning. 

It rejoiced Malcolm’s heart to see his men move on so 
gallantly to the attack. Never before or since has the 
native soldier shown a more resolute spirit. The Sepoys 
had faith in their commander, and the commander 
trusted in his Sepoys.* From the moment that they 
advanced, steadily confronting the Mahratta batteries, 
victory was certain. Malcolm never doubted the result. 
As. he rode forward, full of enthusiasm, surrounded by 
his staff— Josiah Stewart, John Briggs, Borthwick, Caul- 
field, Low, and others — Malcolm turned to the last 
named, who was acting as his aide-de-camp, and said, 
A man may get a red riband out of this!” “ I hope 
in God,” said Caulfield, who thought his chief was 
moving forward too impetuously, “ we may get you safe 
out of this;” and implored him not to expose himself 
unnecessarily to danger. But it was not easy to persuade 
a man of Malcolm’s temperament to keep himself dis- 
creetly in the rear. He still continued to pusli forward;: 
and wherever good service could be rendered, regardless 

shower of ^ape, the leading section of serving a Sepoy battalion stop and fire 
the grenadiers of the lloyal Scots. It in its advance, turned round to the 
may be remarked, that throughout the men, and said, ^ My lads, there is little . 
action the enemy depressed their guns use in that ; T tliink we had better 
so much, tliat Malcolm and the mounted give them the cold iron.’ Whereupon 
officers of his staff enjoyed an extra* be was answered with charactaistlb 
ordinary immunity, considering how bluntness from the ranks, ‘ Yes, yourr 
greatly they M'ere exposed. honor, I think we had;’ and the liw, 

* Mr. Prinsep tells the following advanced with shouldered arms, in h^' 
characteristic story in his account of glee, notwithstanding the destrue^f^ 
the battle: *^Sir John Malcolm, ob- fire then playing upon it.” 
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of clanger he was sure to be there. Seeing at one time 
that the line was irregular — at some parts jammed tAvo 
or three deep, at others loosely extended— ho rode to the 
front, endeavouring to rectify the irregularity, at the risk 
of being shot by his own men, when his native aide-de- 
camp, Syud Ibrahim, galloped up to Captain BorthAvick,* 
and said, “ Look at the General ! — he is in front of the 
men, who are firing. For God’s sake bring him back." 
It need not be said that Borthwick rode to the front to 
point out the danger of his chief. 

The main position of the enemy being carried, and their 
long line of guns in our possession, the battle of Mehid- 
poor may be said to have been fought and won. But 
our cavalry, which had now come up, and done good 
service on the enemy’s right, frcve eager for the pursuit; 
and Malcolm, ever ready for the chase, taking with him 
also two light battalions, assumed the command of the 
pursuing force. The sight of the enemy’s camp, where 
it was probable that the Mahrattas would make another 
stand, arrested for a Avhile the forivard movement of the 
regular troops, Avhile the Mysore Horse continued the 
pursuit. The camp fell into our hands. Malcolm then 
pushed forward, and, some miles onward, came up with 
a party of the enemy, who, with their few remaining 
guns, seemed inclined to make a last desperate stand. 
The resistance, however, Avas but feeble; the guns were, 
taken; and then, while the remainder of our force 
encamped on the battle-field, Malcolm, with his light 
detachment, crossed the river, and moved along the right 
bank of the Sepree, while the Mysore Horse moved down 
the left. The victory was now complete. The military 
power of Holkar was utterly broken, and the Prince him- 
self a miserable furtive, at the mercy of his European 
conquerors. 

* Nov Colond Borthvick, of Geotgefield, Edcdale. 

voL.n. p 
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The battle of Mehidpoor, one of the most decisive 
ever fought in India, or any other country, great as were 
its results, had in itself few noticeable features. The 
description, indeed, mitatis mutandis, might serve for a 
considerable proportion of our Indian battles. We are 
almost invariably overmatched by our native enemies in 
the number and weight of their guns ; and we commonly 
gain our victories by advandng, in the face of a deadly 
fire, and carrying their batteries at the point of the 
bayonet. It is not contended that at Mehidpoor, any 
more than on other great Indian battle-fields, there were 
any skilfiil strategical operations. But it may be doubted 
whether our loss would not have been greater, and our 
victory less decided, if any other than this headlong mode 
of attack had been favored by our generals.* It was said 
afterwards that Malcolm clubbed his battalions. On this 
being repeated to him, he laughed and said: “ Well, if I 
did, it will be acknowledged that I used the club to some 
purpose.” 

Nothing could have been better than the conduct of 
the troops at Mehidpoor. The battle was fought mainly 
by Sepoys ; and the intrepidity with which they advanced 
to the attack of the enemy’s position, in the face of a 
murderous fire from the Mahratta guns, is a fine illus- 
tration of the fidelity and efficiency of the native army 
when led to battle by men whom they trust. The for- 
ward courage of the Madras Rifle corpsf could not have 
been excelled by the finest European troops in the world. 

* There are some verr sensible ob- tion could hare been worse, and^ the 
servations in Colonel Biacker’s Ner- shortest wajr out of it was by a cBrect 
Tstire relative to the strategical aspects attitck. This sncceedcd, as it has al- 
of the battle of Mehidpoor. After wa;s succeeded with British troops tm 
showing tl^t the ford by which our a plain. It is conformable to 
troops crossed the Sepreo was really genius ; and there is more. sowDSp 
the only practicable one, the lustorian shown by consulting under such' oU- 
observes: “After the'army had crossed, cnmstances this natural ^sppt^to 
any flank movement would have been than in the display of an aoqntuntuee 
absurd. They were within . range of with thestialageiwof War.’' 
large grape irom heavy guns; no sitna- f The nulitaiy ixader who.in^Md 
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The frightful gaps which were made in their ranks by the 
Mahratta grape as they advanced, struck no terror into 
the hearts of the survivors. Onward they went to victory. 
They were inspired on that day with a feeling of devo- 
tion which sustained even the wounded and the dying in 
their agonies. Many touching anecdotes are told of the 
gallantry and self-forgetfulness of our native soldiers oh 
this bloody field. One man — a subadar of the rifle 
corps — whose legs had been shot away, said, when 
Malcolm stopped to address him with a few words of 
compassionate inquiry, “Never mind, Sir; I shall do 
very well. The Company will give me my pension; and 
oh ! General, have not the Rifles made a great name on 
this day?”* Another, who was sinking fast, said that he 
died happy, for liis children would say that he had been 
kilted doing his duty under Malcolm-Sahib. 

But heavy as was our loss,t the enemy’s was fiur 
greater; and their dispersion and rout were complete. 
The pursuit, however, was less successful. Abandoning 
everything — their guns, their elephants, their camp- 
equipage, and much valuable ijroperty, they fled precipi- 
tately across the river. The first opportunity of cutting 
up the fugitives having been lost, owing to some want of 
concert between the cavalry brigadiers, it was never sub- 
sequently regained. Malcolm, with the light infantry 
battalions and some horsemen, had pricked on, after the 

surprised by tbe statement that a rifle Scots attracted the attention of Sir 
coi-ps and tvvo light infantry battalions John Malcolm, who stopped to address 
were employed to storm the enemy’s to him a few words of consolation, 
batteries, is referred, for some judioions ‘^Nerer mind me/’ safd the poor fellow ; 
observations on the subject, to the ‘*xny pain will soon be over; but there 
work of Colonel Blacker, refoired to lies one of tbe best and most gallwt 
in the preceding note. officers that ever bresthed”**~pointzng 

* The same gallantry and devotion to Lieutenant Macleod, who w^ dying 
were exhibited by the Europeans. They of a grape-shot wound by his side, 
were few in numbers; but their bra- +• Our loss was* in round numbers, 
very was . conspionous. During the 800 killed and woundod; the . enemy’s 
charge on t^ enemy’s ^uns, the moan- about 3000. 
ing of a wounded soldier of the Boyal 
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battle, in chase of the Mahrattas, eager, if possible, to gain 
possession of the person of young Holkar, who had been 
brought into action on the back of an elephant, and is said 
to have burst into tears when he saw his army retreating. 
But the enemy were too far ahead, and were altogether 
too adroit in flight, and too expert in crossing rivers, for 
the pursuers to be able to give a good account of them. 
So at nightfall Malcolm returned to the battle-field, to en- 
camp on the ground which had now become famous in 
History. 

Another efibrt, however, was to be made to beat up 
Holkar’s retreating army, which was making its way to 
the northward, it was supposed to Kampoora. The 
blow which had been struck was to be followed by 
another and another, until the Durbar, and tlie military 
oligarchy who ruled it, were brought to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the British. Arrangements 
were made for the despatch, in advance, of a light force. 
Tinder Malcolm, on the 26th of December, whilst the main 
’■body of the army followed by easier marches. Meanwhile 
there were returns to be made and reports to be written. 
It was with a feeling of mingled pride and gratitude, that, 

■ on the day after the battle. Sir John sate down to write 
4he following report to the Commander-in-Chief: 

-SIB JOHN MALCOLM TO THE ADJUTANT-GENEEAL OP THE ABHT. 

Camp at Mehidpoor, Dec. 22, 1817. 

Sir, — have the honor to report, for the information of the 
Commander-in-Ghief, the conduct and result of an attack which 
his Excellency yesterday directed me to make upon the left of 
the enemy’s position, with the Ist brigade, the four companies of 
lihe Kifles, and the 3rd and 16th battalions of Light Infantry. 

The light troops had been placed under cover in a ravine, near 
the bank of the river, previous to the arrival of the 1st brigade uid 
while 1 advanced with the latter. I found the ground would only 
admit of the two grenadier companies of his Majesty’s BoyalSi 
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the four companies of the Madras European regiment, and four 
companies of the 2nd battalion 14th regiment of Native Infantry, 
forming on the right of the light troops; and on being informed 
that the Horse Artillery and corps on the left were suffering 
severely under the enemy’s fire, I determined to advance rapidly the 
moment this part of the 1st brigade was formed in line, directing 
the remaining part of the 2nd of the 14th Native Infantry and the 
1st battalion of that regiment, which had not room to form, to 
advance as rapidly as they could as a reserve. The attack waa 
commenced by the Rifles, the 1st of the 3rd, and 1st of the 16th 
Light Infantry, who were directed upon the left of the ruined 
village, that formed a strong part of this point of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and near which ho had planted his heavy batteries. The 
moment the Rifles and two battalions of Light Infantry com- 
menced moving from the ravine, the advance part of the 1st 
brigade were ordered to storm the guns on the front and left of 
the enemy’s position, and while the Rifle corps carried the right 
battery of the enemy’s guns, the 3rd and 16th Light Infantry 
were directed upon the village, from which the enemy kept up a 
heavy fire of musketry. The rapid charge upon the guns made 
by the whole of the corps under my orders was successful at all 
points; but the loss, I lament to say, has been very severe, for,, 
though ill supported by their infantry, the enemy’s artillery was 
pointed with the most destructive aim, and the Arc continued 
till the brave men who served them were bayoneted at their 
guns. 

I beg you will inform his Excellency that nothing could exceed 
the gallantry of the troops employed on this part of the attack. 
The cliaracter of the British soldier was on this occasion nobly 
supported by the flank companies of the Royals and the Madras 
European regiment. The Rifles, 1st of the 3rd and 1st of the 
16th Light Infantry, and part of the 2nd of the 14th Native 
Infantry, pushed forward with the most determined resolution 
through the hottest fire. Fart of the 2nd and the 1st battalion of 
the 14th Native Infantry, who advanced to support the attack, 
evinced an equal share of ardor ; but the heavy loss* which the 

* Oat of 419 Europeans and 1560 making a total of 510, were killed and 
natives who were engaged in this wounded in less than a quarter of an 
part of the atta^, 94 of the former, hour, 
and 390 of the Mter, with 26 oloen, 
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troops sustained in the charge will best show his Excellency tho 
character of the contest in which they triumphed. 

All the enemy’s guns on the left were taken; the troops which 
had been separated in the different parts of attack formed in line 
in the greatest order, and any further opposition of the enemy 
would, I am assured, have only given them another opportunity of 
signalising themselves. 

Though every officer under my orders behaved in a manner 
that has entitled him to my warmest gratitude, I feel it my duty 
to bring to his Excellency’s notice the names of those who, from 
their rank and the situation in which they were placed, had an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, who commanded the 1st brigade, 
evinced upon this trying occasion all those military qualifications 
which have so often recommended him to notice ; and I received 
throughout the day the greatest md from the judgment and expe- 
rience of this gallant and able officer. 

To Major Bowen, who commanded the light brigade, my thanks 
are also due; and when that officer was wounded, his place was 
ably supplied by Major Knowles. 

To Captain Hiilmc, who commanded the flank companies of 
his Majesty’s Royals; Major Andrews, who commaftded the 
Madras European regiment; Major Snow, commanding the 
Rifles; Captain Walker, who, when Major Knowles took charge 
of the brigade, succeeded to the command of the 3rd Light 
Infantry; and Captain CufFhy, who commanded the IGtli Light 
Infantry, I am particularly indebted. The behaviour of these 
corps in the cliarge furnishes the best eulogium of these officers; 
and the highest merit is also due to Majors Smith and Ives, com- 
manding the Ist and 2nd battalions 14th regiment of Native 
Infentry, for the rapidity and order they brought their corps 
into action. 

I have to regret that an accident from a fall from his horse 
deprived me of the aid I should otherwise have had from 
Major Gaddell, assistant adjutant-general of the 3rd division. To 
Lieutenant A. Stewart, assistant quartermaster-general of that 
division, I am much indebted ; and to Lieutenant Gibbings, of 
the same department, who was wounded in advancing upon the 
guns. I consider it also my duty to bring to the notice of the 
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Oommander-in-Chief the active exertions of my extra aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant Low, Brigade Major Bor th wick, and my acting 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Bell. 

To Captain Josiah Stewart, my first political assistant, I feel 
very grateful for the assistance he gave me throughout the day. 
Captain Briggs and Lieutenant Hodges, of the same department, 
are also entitled to my best thanks. Captain Evans, paymaster of 
the 3rd division, left me before the action to act as brigade major 
to the light brigade, where he was wounded, and his conduct 
entitled him to every praise. Lieutenant Laurie, at his own 
request, was permitted to join the 1st brigade, where he remained 
throughout the action, and was actively employed as staff to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Scott. 

I request you will state to the Commander-in-Chief my obliga- 
tions to Captain Caulfield, of the 5th Bengal Cavalry. This 
officer volunteered his services as my aide-de-camp, and I had 
the benefit of his active exertions in that capacity during the whole 
of the day. 

It may appear presumption in me to mention the name of any 
of the general staff of the army, but I beg to be permitted to 
express my high sense of the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGregor Murray, Deputy Adjutant-General of his Majesty’s 
Forces, who gallantly accompanied the Europeans of the right 
brigade in the attack upon the batteries, and continued with them 
throughout the action, rendering the most useful assistance. 

I have the honor to be, &c, &c., 

John Malcolm, Brigadier-General. 

• 

The battle of Mehidpoor is a prominent incident in 
the life of Sir John Malcolm — it would be a prominent 
incident, indeed, in any man’s career — ^but I find little 
mention of it in his papers. There is no memorable 
event in all his history of which he appears to hq|Ve 
written so little. To his wife he sent a copy of the fore- 
gomg letter,, with an enclosure to the following effect:* 

* To his son, Georgo Malcolm, Ihen prom^ to wiate to you ever ! went 
a cliild at school, ha wrote, two or three to Intle. I have been at battle^ 
mouths afterwards: Ton bade me Mmmaw^ 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO LADY MALCOLM. 


Mehidpoor, Dec. 24, 1817. 

Mr DEAREST Charlotte,— On the 20tli, at night, I thought 
of you and the little ones. On the 21st, if ever you came across 
my mind, it was only how to prove myself worthy of you; but 
this even, I must confess, was only for a moment, for I was 
wholly absorbed in the scene and in my duty. You will see by 
the Gazette account, and by my report of the attack of which I had 
charge (a copy of which accompanies this), what my task was. I 
ascended the bank of the river with proud feelings. I never 
before had such a chance of fair fame as a soldier; and if the 
countenances of white and black in this gallant array are to be 
trusted, I did not lose the opportunity afforded me. J. Stewart, 
who was with me all the day, and who is a first-rate fellow, and as 
calm in battle as at his dinner, has written an account, he tells 
me, home; he has also sent one to Macdonald. I have no leisure 
to write, being occupied with a hundred arrangements; but you 
need have few more alarms, Charlotte. We have taken seventy 
pieces of cannon, kiUed and wounded between three and four 
thousand, and dispersed all their infantry. Their cavalry may 
give trouble, but there is comparatively no danger with these 
fellows. I hope to proceed in person to-night with the cavalry, 
as I hear they are within fifty miles, quite broken down and 
broken-hearted. Your ever devoted, 

J. Malcolm. 


behave so that yon should not be 
ashamed of ipapa. If you become a 
soldier, you must recollect this, and bc< 
have so that papa will not be ashamed 
of you.” Wnat follows is too charac- 
tenstic to he omitted : 1 have a little 
horse not bigger than a mastiif dog, 
He trots into the tent, and eats off the 
table, which he can just reach. 1 take 
hold of Ills fore-legs, he rears up, and 
wallES on his hind-legs round the tent. 
^ We have a monkey who sometimes 
^ rides this pony. It is such fun. I 
often wish that you were here. I was 
running after him and the monkey, 
some dSys a^, when my old Moonshee 
(Persian wnter) came out and lyked 
Quite pleased. A gentleman asked him 
the reason, and he said: 'This sight 


brings back to my mind old times— 
twenty-six years w, when I first came 
to my mastciv- only, that it is but Sel- 
dom he plays in this way now. Tlien 
ho did nothing else.’ 1 have a number 
of fine horses ; and 1 hunt almost every 
day— hares, foxes, and jackals. Pour * 
days ago 1 started an elk as high as a 
horse. 1 rode after him more than three 
miles, till he was quite tired, and then 
coming up, I threw a large spear into 
him, which killed him on the spot. 
There are many nice gentlemen who , 
live with me ; and play and hunt with 
me. But not one that is not a good 
scholar. So take care and be a good 
scholar, or papa will not let you play ^ 
and hunt with him.'* 
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To the family at Burnfoot he sent also (a month after- 
wards) a copy of the official letter, saying : 

I send this because there arc Eskdalc names in it, whose 
friends will be gratified that they were with me. Josiah Stewart 
is again in high political employ, and will get on famously. Tell 
Sandy Borthwick that his brother is proper stuff, and that I will 
do my best for him. Young Laurie is a fine young man; he has 
now a staff situation, and I will endeavour to find him a perma- 
nent one I have no taste for grandeur, and I affect none; 

but I am not insensible to the satisfaction of having had an 
honest share in a war that better deserves the name of holy than 
any that was ever waged ; for its sole object has been to destroy 
cruel and lawless freebooters, who annually ravaged all the settled 
country in this vicinity, and committed the most merciless and 
horrid acts of barbarity on the inhabitants.” 

The services which Malcolm had rendered to his 
country on the battle-field of Mehidpoor were promptly 
acknowledged by the higher authorities. Writing to the 
Governor-General, Sir Thomas Hislop said : 

“ Your Lordship is too well aware of the high professional cha- 
racter and abilities of Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, to 
render it necessary for me to dwell upon them; 1 shall, therefore, 
merely express my admiration of the stylo of distinguished conduct 
and gallantry with which the assault on the left of the enemy’s 
position was headed by the Brigadier-General, and my warmest 
thanks for the great and essential aid I have derived from his 
counsels, as well previous to as during the action of the 21st 
instant” ^ 

The Governor-General, in an order issued upon re- 

* Ll this letter also there is a people to beat for and all ap- 
characteristio passagOj in reference to pendages of rank, nut 1 vonld ten 
Malcolm's sporting pursuits : “ I long, times sooner have been stumping oyer 
my dear Nancy, to be at home again, the moors, with Jemmio Little cutting 
1 have just returned from shooting and jokes on Parson Somerville’s shooting- 
hunting all the morning. 1 had seven jacket.” 
or eight fine Arabians to ride, fifty 
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ceipt of intelligence of the victory, thus publicly expressed 
his acknowledgments : 

“ His Excellency is requested to impart to Brigadier-General 
Sir John Malcolm his Lordship’s warm applause of the ardor and 
intrepidity with which that officer led the attack on the enemy’s 
principal battery. Such an example could not but infuse invin- 
cible spirit into the troops.” 

But this official acknowledgment by no means expressed 
the full measure of Lord Hastings’s appreciation of Mal- 
colm’s services. He directed, at the same time, his political 
secretary, John Adam, to write to the General a special 
letter of thanks — a task which we may be sure Adam 
performed with no common gratification. In this letter 
the writer said : 

I am instructed to express to you the very high sense which 
the Governor-General entertains of your merits and services 
throughout the late transactions in which you have borne so dis- 
tinguished a share. His Lordship has viewed with no less appro- 
bation the ability, energy, and judgment displayed by you in 
conducting, under the authority of his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Hislop, the measures productive of so speedy and advantageous a 
termination to a war, towards the brilliant and rapid success of 
which your personal exertions and gallantry in the field had already 
contributed in so eminent a degree. His Lordship is satisGed that 
he will continue to derive the greatest bencGt from your useful and 
zealous labors in the task which has been assigned to you, of 
establishing the distracted government of Holkar so as to render 
it an instrument in our hands for restoring and maifttaining the 
peace of India, of which it has for a series of years been one of 
the most active disturbers.” 

One other tribute was paid to Malcolm — tribute 
which, although it was the source of some painful content 
tion, he appreciated, perhaps, even more than ull the rest# 
After the battle of Mehidpoor, the MysOTe Horse, under 
Captain James Grant, had captured a large quantity of 
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booty, among which was Holkar’s sword. It was, in 
truth, no great affiair. It had a velvet scabbard, and a 
jewelled hilt. But the jewels were of no great value, 
and the intrinsic worth of the whole would have been 
highly estimated at a hundred pounds. The Mysoreans, 
however, were naturally proud of their capture. As a relic 
of the victory, surrounded by historical associations, it 
had a value which no jewels could enhance. With this 
impression, the Buckshee (or military paymaster) of the 
Mysore Horse presented it to Malcolm, who declined to 
accept it. The sword was then carried by the captors, 
as a trophy, to the Kajah of Mysore, who, in his turn, was 
eager to present it to Malcolm, in recognition not only of 
the fact that, on that memorable day, he had led the troops 
to victory, but also of the kindness and consideration he 
had shown, from the commencement of the campaign, 
towards the Mysore auxiliary troops. 

The compliment was very grateful to Malcolm j but 
there were obvious reasons why he should not accept the 
gift, without the consent of the Supreme Government. 
The question was referred, therefore, to Lord Hastings, 
who thinking, doubtless, that Holkar’s sword could pass 
into no hands so fittingly as into those of Sir John Mal- 
colm, readily consented to the proposed disposal of the 
trophy. Nearly a year had passed since the capture of 
the property when this reference was made. It was not, 
indeed, until the 26th of December, 1818, that the Chief 
Secretary wrote to Malcolm, saying: “I have had the 
honor to receive your despatch of the 29th of last month, 
reporting your having been apprised by Mr. Cole* of the 
desire of the Bq'ah of Mysore to present y<Ju with a 
sword and belt, taken by his Highness’s Sillahdar Horse 
at the battle of Mehidpoor ; and I have the satisfaction of 
conveyii^ to you the permission of die Governor-General 

* The Honorable Arthnr Cole, who was then Bosident at Mysore. ^ 
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in Council for your acceptance of this flattering token of 
the Rajah’s personal regard and acknowledgment of your 
attention to his troops while serving under your imme- 
diate superintendence and direction ” 

But in the mean while this proceeding had been viewed 
with little favor at Madras, whither Sir Thomas Hislop 
had returned to take his seat at the Council Board. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Deccan thought 
that it became neither the Rajah to give, nor Malcolm to 
receive, this trophy of the victory of Mehidpoor ; and he 
therefore recorded a minute, in which he said: 

“ I do most solemnly protest, on the part of the army, and in 
my capacity of Commander-in-Chief thereof, against the right of 
the Rajah of Mysore to make away with, or dispose in any manner 
whatever, of any description of property which may have been 
presented to him by his Buckshees as having been taken by them, 
or the Horse under their command, from Holkar or his army. 
The further disposal of the whole booty of which the Sillahdars 
became possessed on that occasion having been referred for the 
decision of the Supreme Government, and assuming that their 
decision upon the present reference will proceed upon the same 
principle as that described in the former instance, in the letter 
from Mr. Secretary Adam of the 29th of August, 1817, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the late army of the Deccan, I deem it my 
province respectfully to urge that the sword and belt in question 
shall be placed at my disposal, to be applied in the same manner 
as if it had come into my possession on the field of battle, in which 
case 1 should have felt it an indispensable act of duty to reserve it, 
without regard to its intrinsic value, from the spoils to be distri- 
buted to the troops, as an article of regalia, and consequently . a 
suitable trophy to be laid by me at the feet of his Royal Highness 
the Prince-Regent, confident as I am that this measure would bq 

the most gratifying to the feelings of every soldier of the army.’** 

' ■ ■■ ■ ; i 

* The Adjutant-General of the Ma- it had not occurred till after Sir 
dras army was also ordered to ask Hislop had left the army of the Do^aiv 
Malcolm why he. had not reported the and that therefore he reported 1^44^ 
circumstance to the Commander-in- the Supreme Government. 

Chief. To this Malcolm replied, that 
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On the correspondence which then arose between Sir 
Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm I need not dwell. 
The Governor-General approved the gift of the sword to 
Malcolm, and it is now an heirloom in his family. In a 
strictly military point of view, all plundered property be- 
longs to the army, and every article taken in battle should 
pass into the hands of the prize-agents, and be duly ac- 
counted for by them. But exceptional cases will arise, 
especially when, as in this instance, troops of different 
states are acting together, and different customs of war 
are followed ; and it appears to me that this was a case 
in which the wishes of the Mysore Rajah might well 
have been complied with, without any offence to the 
amiy, I doubt, indeed, whether there was a man in it, 
beyond the Commander-in-Chief s own staff, who did not 
think that Ilolkar’s sword was destined to find its way to 
the right hands. — ^But in this I am anticipating the course 
of the narrative. 

Christmas-day was spent in camp at Mehidpoor ; and 
on the following day, Sir John Malcolm, taking with him 
a brigade of cavalry, two light infantry battalions, four 
horse-artillery guns, and a thousand Mysore Horse, set 
out in pursuit of the enemy, who were moving to the 
north-west.* The main body of the army of the Deccan 
were to follow in a few days. 

A rapid march was Malcolm’s delight; and he pricked 
forward with surprising rapidity, expecting to beat up 
the enemy at Mundissore ; but hearing that they had 
proceeded further in a north-westerly direction, probably 
to Mulharghur, he marched on to Narghur, which place 
he reached on the 30th. There he learnt that Holkar 
had doubled back to Mundissore, to put up his heavy 
baggage and bazaars, which he had outstripped in his 
flight. The opportunity seemed a good one for a sur- 
* A detachment from the Gozerat force subseq^tbr joined bin 
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prise. So, early on the morning of the 31st, Malcolm 
despatched Captain James Grant, with a body of Mysore 
Horse and a squadron of native cavalry, with instructions 
to fall suddenly upon the enemy’s camp — a service which 
was admirably and most successfully performed. For 
under the walls of Mundissore, Grant surprised the Mah- 
ratta force, and captured their baggage, their cattle, and 
bazaars. A few hours afterwards, the main body of 
Malcolm’s force arrived at Mundissore. The General 
soon learnt that Holkar was eager to sue for terms ; and 
when on the following day intelligence arrived that the 
head-quarters of the army of the Deccan was approach- 
ing,* Malcolm rode out to meet Sir Thomas Hislop and 
his Staff, and, taking off his hat, announced to them that 
the war with Holkar was over. 


Note . — ^The Battle of Mehippoor. — Tlie historical autho- 
rities to wliom reference has been made in the course of the com- 
position of this chapter arc Colonel Blacker, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. 
Thornton, and Professor Wilson. In the Asiatic Journal for 
July, 1818 , I find an account of the battle of Mchidpoor, written 
by an eye-witness, a day or two after the victory, which bears so 
strong an impress of accuracy, that I am induced to append it; 
the more especially as it contains some details not given in the 
text : 

The baggage being now pretty well up, the line advanced 
along the road leading to tlic ford of the Sopra, about half a mile 
south of the town of Meliidpoor, and Sir John Malcolm moved 
down with a brigade of guns and a regiment of cavalry, merely to 
attract the notice of the enemy’s horse, the better to secure the safe 
deposit of the baggage on the left. Whilst we were making this 
demonstration, we kept an equal pace with the line, and joined it 
again when within half a mile of the ford where we were to cross; 
two corps of light infantry and the rifle corps were then pu&^ 
across the river, and posted in a ravine which runs out of it at 
right angles and close to the ford; the artillery followed, and WW 

^ The amw had inarched in a direct enemy, had gone considerably beyond 
line from Mehidj)oor to Mundissorei that place, and had coontermardied. 
while Malcolm, in the pursuit of the 
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posted about fifty yards across, a situation wbicb they had no 
sooner reached, when the whole of the enemy’s artillery, from 
which we had liitherto received but a few shots directed at the 
body of the troops crossing the river, opened upon all troops that 
were within their sight. The cavalry crossed next, and were im- 
mediately moved up the bed of the river to the left, under cover 
of the left bank; and after going oiGPin that direction about half a 
mile with the Mysore* Horse on their left, they were halted until 
the infantry could arrive to attack the guns. The left brigade 
arrived next at the ford,- and were moved off to the left of it, when 
they were also halted until the right brigade, consisting of 420 
Europeans and the 2d battalion of the 14th, should arrive to be 
formed on the right. Tlie fire by this time, both round and 
grape, was extremely heavy from the front and right, particularly 
from a ruined village in that direction, about five hundred yards 
from the ford where we crossed; Sir John Malcolm then pro- 
posed, as the greatest part of the infantry had arrived, that he 
should be sent with the right brigade to storm the ruined village 
and take the guns, and the Coramander-in-Ohief might at the 
same time order the attack on the left, for which they were 
all ready. The proposal was immediately assented to : orders were 
sent to the left, and Sir John immediately brought the Europeans 
up the bank. We no sooner showed ourselves than the men 
were knocked down very fast, and Sir John, finding that the 
rifles and light infantry were close at hand, and that they were 
suffering severely in the Nullah, ordered them to take the place on 
the left of the Europeans that was at first intended for the two 
battalions of the 14th, which could not come up the bank for 
some minutes more ; and he immediately ordered the advance on 
the guns, the rifles being directed on the enemy’s battery on their 
right of the village, the light infantry on the village itself, and the 
Europeans on their left battery ; four companies of the 14th also 
arrived in time to charge with the Europeans. The charge was 
made in the most gallant manner possible; the enemy’s guns were 
so well served, that the dust was constantly knocked up in the 
men’s faces, and great numbers of them hid every instant, but 
there was not the slightest appearance of hesitation anywhere; on 
the contrary, all continued the most steady advance, and Sir John 
Malcolm encouraging them when he got about half way with 
a huzza, they rushed on and carried all before them; the enemy’s 
Oolandauze standing many of them to be bayoneted at the guns. 
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There were not less than forty-three guns at work on the right 
and left of this village, besides some infantry in the village itself. 
The havoc made upon our men in the advanoe was great, as you 


will sec in the subjoined extract: 

Went 

Killed and 


into 

action. 

grounded in 
advance. 

The flank companies of the Royals . 

. 1G9 

31 

Madras European Regiment 

. . 250 

63 

IGth Light Infantry 

. 500 

72 

■§ 

CO 

. . 460 

107 

Rifle Coqjs 

. 300 

130 


“ The horse artillery also suffered a very severe loss; almost all 
their guns were dismounted by the enemy^s shot. 

“ The left brigade moved out at the same time we did, and 
attacked a battery of twenty guns, supported by a body of in- 
fantry; the enemy at that battery, however, soon deserted their 
guns and retired upob their infantry, and our cavalry, on seeing 
their guns in possession of the left brigade, charged the enemy’s in- 
fantry, and cut great numbers of them down* The enemy’s cavalry 
were well mounted, and as they started off the moment they saw 
the advance the infantry made on their guns, they escaped almost en- 
tirely untouched, with the exception of a few overtaken in the pur- 
suit by the Mysore Horse under Captain James Grant, who cap- 
tured seven elephants, upwards of two hundred camels, and a 
great many tattoos and bullocks. The infantry in rear of the guns 
which Sir John Malcolm stormed behaved. very shabbily; they 
gave their brave Golandauze no support whatever, so that ate 
the guns were taken we had little to do on the right. We 
advanced immediately afterwards to the infantry camp, where we 
expected they would be drawn up, but on the contrary we found 
but a few empty tents ; beyond that was a battery of thirteen 
guns, from whence we had a few rounds at a distance, which did 
little execution, and when they were taken possession of the battle 
may be said to have ceased. 

Sir John Malcolm went in pursuit with a brigade of cavalry 
and two battalions of light infantry, across the Sopra, about four 
coss^ but with no success. We were much detained by the passage 
down to the river being very narrow and the ford bad ; and the 
enemy had too great a start of us. The Mysore Horse pursued to 
the N.W. without crossing the river, and were more fortune^ aa 
I mentioned Before ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SURRENDER OP THE PEISHWAH. 

[ 1818 .] 

TUB TREATY WITH HOIK AR— SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY— APPROACH OP 
BADJEE RAO — OVERTURES — NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE PEISUWAH — TERMS 
OFFERED— VACILLATION OP BADJEE RAO — HIS SURRENDER — DISCUSSIONS 
WITH THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT— TUB TEEMS CONSIDERED. 


The new year found Malcolna with the sword sheathed, 
but ready to his hand; and the portfolio of the diplo- 
matist open before him. The victory of Mehidpoor had 
given the death-blow to Holkar’s power. His army was 
broken and dispersed; "the young Prince himself a fugi- 
tive and a suppliant. There was nothing left for him but 
to send his emissaries into Malcolm’s camp, and {o sue 
for such terms as the mercy of the conquerors might 
grant him. • 

The army of the Deccan was in the vicinity of 
Mundissore; and at that place Malcolm received the 
chief Minister of the fallen Prince.. Already acquainted 
with the views of the Governor-General, he submitted to 
the Mahratta Envoy the terms on which the British 
Government woul(l consent to negotiate a pesRse. Large 


in part to Ameer Ehan, the Bohilla chief, who htd beep 
VOL. n. Q ■ 
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detached with his Patan levies from Holkar’s cause ; in 
part to Zalim Singh, of Kotah, who had been for many 
years a friend of the British; and in part to the East 
India Company.* In return, it was promised, on the 
part of the British, that they would take Holkar’s re- 
maining territory under their protection, and maintain 
a sufficient force there to preserve internal tranquillity 
and repel the aggression of foreign enemies. 

In vain the Mahratta Envoy remonstrated against 
these hard conditions. In vam he pleaded that to strip 
his master of territory and to confer it on a servant, as 
was Ameer Khan, was humiliating to him in the ex- 
treme; in vain he pleaded that the country which we 
were taking from him was the most ancient and the 
most cherished part of his dominions ; in vain he pleaded 
that the war had not been provoked by Holkar’s Go- 
vernment, but by a council of militaiy chiefs acting 
against the advice of the Ministers and in defiance of 
their authority ; in vain he dwelt upon the tender years 
of the young Prince, and his claims upon the generosity 
of a great nation like the British. Malcolm answered 
that every consideration would be shown to the youthful 
chief himself, but it was impossible to separate the acts 
of his army from the acts of his Government; and that 
the peace of India required that he should be stripped 
of the means of again appearing in arms against the 
paramount power. The country that was left to Holkar 

♦ “ The terms proposed were the and his heirs, on the condition of his 
confirmation of the en^gements with mainiainii^ a quota of horse; thcces- 
Ameer Khan— the cession to the Com- sion of the tribute of Naisinghur-— 
pany of the claims of Holkar’s Go- the cession to the Company of aH 
vemment upon tho Empoot States — Holkar’s wssessions within and to tho 
the cession to Zalim Singh, Rajah of south of tne Sauthpoora raime'of hilli 
Kotidi, of foujPdistricts formerly rented including Oandeish, Auiba Mbray and 
by him— the confirmation iftider the all his other possessions in thatwr* 
guarantee of the Companv of his ter.” — [SirJohnMalGOltntoMr,Aai0i 
jaidad, amounting to nearly four hJehs fi, ISlfi;] 

of rupees per annum, to Gufibor Khan 
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might yield in its present state but a slender revenue; 
but much of that which was taken from him had yielded 
none; and Malcolm pointed out that the continuance of 
peace and due attention on the part of Holkar’s Govern- 
ment to affairs of internal administration would soon 
place his finances in a better position than before, and 
increase both tlie prosperity of the State and the hap- 
piness of the people. 

Finding all his arguments and all his entreaties useless, 
the Mahratta Envoy tlicn besought Malcolm to delay for 
the present all specific engagements, and urged that the 
young Prince would throw himself unconditionally upon 
tlie pr(3tcction of the British, leaving the terms of the 
treaty for future negotiation- But he had to deal with 
too old a diplomatist — with one too well acquainted 
with the depths of Mahratta guile — to consent to such 
a proposal as this. It would have been in effect to sus- 
pend hostilities whilst Holkar’s Government was watching 
in safety the progress of events, and taking advantage of 
the chapter of accidents. So, after some further attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta Envoy to obtain a modifica- 
tion of certain of its articles, the treaty was executed on 
the 6th of January. I have concluded a treaty with 
Mulhar Kao Holkar,” he wrote to his wife, “ including 
every advantage that could be desired, and our late 
enemies* are now encamped within two miles of me, 
quite in good humor. The Pindarrees are almost all 
dispersed or destroyed, except one Cheetoo, after whom 
I detach James Grant, who will march towards the fron- 
tier of Guzerat Sir Thomas Hislop is sent 

* Writing more correctly in an offi- concerned at this reduction of the force, 
cial letter to Mr. Adam, Malcolm says : for the regiments wefe greatly in ar- 
'‘Mdhar Bao Holkar came with tie rears of and the treasury \ras 
remains of his army to the vicinity of empty. The battlo of Mehidpoor 
my camp,” &o. It is doubtful vhe- wij^d out a heavy balance against 
thiu: HolWs Govenmenl was much Holkae. 

Q2 
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south, and I am lefb with a division in Malwah ; and with 
full political powers to settle Holkar’s Government.” 

The nature and variety of his duties not permitting 
Malcolm to be continually in the immediate vicinity of 
Holkar’s Court, he directed Major Agnew, his first as- 
sistant, to reside there as the channel of communication 
with tine Mahratta Prince. To that officer he wrote in- 
structions, pointing out that “whilst it w'as meant to 
exercise that influence over the State which is best cal- 
culated to preserve it in peace, and to establish its pro- 
sperity on a ground that will promote the interests of the 
British Government, it was very important that it should 
be done in a way which would neither affect the temper 
nor hurt the pride of the Prince or his Ministers.” The 
restoration of order to Holkar’s dominions, and the settle- 
ment of their internal administration, was to be the great 
object aimed at, and that by no overt acts of interference, 
but by the exercise of an authority as much unseen, and 
an influence as much unfelt, as judgment, tact, and deli- 
cacy could render them. The parcere suhjeetk maxim 
was never absent from Malcolm’s mind. 

“ Much pains had been taken,” he wrote to the Poli- 
tical Secretary on the 26 tb, “ during the period of nego- 
tiation, to preserve temper as far as could be done with- 
out a sacrifice of essential interests; and certainly the 
redOption of the mission of Major Agnew, and every sub- 
sequent act of the Ministers and followers of Mulhar Eao 
Holkar, proved that this had been in a great degree 
attained; ^ I have, to promote this desirable object, pur- 
dhased the favorite elephants of the young Prince, whicji 
were among the captured property, and am in hopes of 
rendering his family a still more acceptable service by 
revering their household images, which were plundered 
on the saine oct^ion.’^ '!! 

Whilst ‘Hakolm was thus carrying out hits- meastiil^: 
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for the settlement of Holkar’s Government, he wasraoving 
from place to place with the corps which he commanded, 
keeping in check another Mahratta chief, Jeswunt Rao 
Bhao, one of Scindiah’s viceroys, who had revolted 
against his own master, usurped a considerable tract of 
country belonging to one of the Rajpoot protected States, 
and was harboring Pindarrees. He wrote in excellent 
spirits. There was fine bright frosty weather; good 
sport on the line of march; and every one was in good 
humor. “I wish we had you here,”. he wrote to his 
wife. “ I would show you that I have realised all my 
plans of making men work and fight, and do everything 
men ought to do, and yet be happy and make no com- 
plaints.* The Pindarrees have gone from this quarter. 
I do nothing on the. march but shoot and hunt. A 
Bengal corps came near me four days ago. Several 
officers came to sec me ; among others, a son of Robert 
Burns, a very fine young man. We. bad a grand even- 
ing, and I made him sing his father’s songs. He has a 
modest but serious pride of being the son of the bard 
of his country which quite delighted me.” Burke and 
Burns were Malcolm’s favorite authors ; and he seldom tra- 
velled about anywhere without a volume of the latter. 

“The Pindarrees,” he wrote in another letter, “are 
now giving themselves xip by hundreds^ Where are now 
the fools who said we could not do this thing ?. ^Teyer 
was a more glorious result. The noble views of Lord 
Wellesley of establishing general tranquillity are now 
nearly accomplished; and if we have firmness and 
wisdom to preserve and maintam the great adytkhtag^s 
we have gained, India will long enjoy an undisturbed* 

• An officer who was on llalcolm’s humor.' “Ineed not teU jdu anjthii^ 
military staff at this time, told me, in else,” it was- eaid. “ Ton hate 
1854, that going, on his first appoint- from a Goveuvuept office, wd. mm; 
menttothegeneiid,foria8trttotfonB,he instrqet me. Ke^e»<|tyhodyn»gw 
Was told to keep eretybody in giwd humOt;. and you tral nOt.ffp wwftff. 
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peace. I continue in excellent health. Moderation and 
exercise are my secrets. When vie march, I hunt on 
the flanL When we do not march, I rise at daybr^k, 
and hunt over ten or twelve miles of country. I have 
famous horses, and am, you know, very prudent." These 
last words are underscored, and intended to be taken in 
a negative sense. He needed good horses, for he rode 
fifteen stone, and he rode hard; and was only prudent in- 
asmuch as that he rode well, and seldom contrived to 
hurt himself. 

At this time Malcolm was in pursuit of Jeswunt Rao 
Bhao, who had fled into Mewar. Thither Malcolm 
followed him, sent a summons to him to surrender, on 
pain of being declared a freebooter. On the 11th of 
February, the chief intimated his intention to place 
himself.under Malcolm’s protection, and on the 14th he 
appeared in the General’s camp. His arrival was wel- 
comed with great joy by Malcolm, who wrote on the 
15th: 

“This is my lucky year. Jeswunt Rao Bhao, a rebellious 
feudatory of Scindiah, who had provoked an attack, had fled 
into Mewar. I followed him, and he yesterday saved me further 
trouble by coming into ray camp, and surrendering himself. I 
expect Kurreem, the chief of the Pindarrees (or at least coequal 
with Cheetoo), will do the same to-morrow.” 

Bemg in the vicinity of Chittore, he rode over to see 
a place suraounded with so many historical associations, 
and on his return wrote the following account of it to 
his wife : 

“ I left my corps this morning to come twenty miles to see this 
celebrated fortress of Chittore, once before despoiled by Maho- 
medan conquerors, the scat of Hindoo glory. It stands on a 
high detached hill, which lies north and south, is betwemi four 
and five miles long, and apparently (for I have not yet examineiS 
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the interior) from half a mile to a mile in breadth. The whole is 
surrounded with a wall, which is strengthened by a great number 
of bastions. In many places the perpendicular rock gives the 
appearance of a double rampart, and adds to the imposing 
grandeur of this mountain fortress, whose antiquity appears in the 
ruins of palaces, of turrets, and of temples, that are seen above its 
walls. 

“ I inquired the date of Chittore from an old Brahmin, who was 
sent to give me information. It was built, he said, by the 
Panduans (five brothers, the fabulous heroes of the Mahabwas), 
who flourished five or six thousand years ago. The family of the 
present Rana of Oudipore claimed possession of it two thousand 
years ago, and it is more than five hundred years since it was 
taken by Allah-oo-decii. It was then the ancient capital of the 
Marrahsj contained all their wealth, and was defended (though 
without success) by all the army of their country. It now can only 
boast a miserable lower town, surrounded by ruins, and a fortifi- 
cation falling into decay, d^nded by about five hundred men. 
Twenty thousand would hard|p^man its walls. Oudipore, which 
is between sixty and seventy miles from this, has long superseded 
Chittore as the c|pital of Mewar; and the latter has not even the 
advantage it would derive from being the residence of a degraded 
prince and impoverished court. To give you an idea of the 
change in the fortunes of the present Ranas of Oudipore, I need 
only state they do not realise two laklis of rupees per annum from 
a country which produced eighty lakhs, and of which they are 
still the nominal sovereigns. Till of late they were respected 
from their high descent, even by their conquerors. Madajee 
Scindiah, when he despoiled the father of the reigning Prince, 
carried his palanquin, to mark his respect for the first of Rajpoots. 
Jemsheed Khan, a Patan soldier, possessing the small jaghcer of 
Nemahera (where I have been encamped for some days), lately 
made the reigning Rana come out of Oudipore several miles to 
meet him — a positive mark of inferiority; but old Scindiah was a 
wily Mahratta, and cherished Hindoo feeling; while the barbarous 
Patan, considering all of a contrary religion as ‘ Infidels,* exulted 
in degrading one of the highest of that class. I have sent a 
message to the Killadar to be allowed to visit the buildings 
in the upper fort, but am doubtful that his jealousy will not 
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grant my request; and yet he must feel awkward in refusing if, 
as he knows I yesterday sent orders for the delivery of two forts 
for his master, the Rana.” 

Kurreem Khan llaving surrendered as was anticipated, 
and some refractory chiefs in the neighboiirliood having 
been reduced, Malcolm proceeded to Holkar’s camp, 
where he arrived on the 26th of February, and was re- 
ceived in a friendly and respectful manner. The natural 
kindness of his heart, his tender compassion for fallen 
greatness, and his delight in young people, 4 -endered him 
of all others the person most likely to become personally 
popular at the Court of the boy-Prince, to lighten the 
distresses and to smooth down the animosities of his 
late enemies. I have been lately with my young ward^ 
Mulhar Rao Holkar,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and certainly the 
change of a few weeks is wonderful. The fellows that I 
was hunting like wild beasts are all now tame, and com- 
bine in declaring that I am their only friend. All the 
chiefs of llolkar are in good humor. The boy himself 
is at present delighted with a small elephant (which he 
lost, and I recovered and sent him) that dances like a 
dancing-girl; and a little Pegu pony, of which I made 
him a present, and which ambles at a great rate. I went 
out to hunt with him a few days ago, and we had great 
fun. The little fellow, though only eleven years of age, 
rides beautifully, lie mounted a tall bay horse very 
fairly broken, and taking a blunt spear nine feet in 
length, tilted with two or three others in very superior 
style, wheeling, charging, and using his spear as well las 
the rest of them. He expressed grief at my going away, 
as he discovered that I was very fond of play ai^d 
hunting.” 

But Malcolm did much more than hunt and play. 
efforts to settle the country were strenuous a<nd 
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fill. Other Pindarree chiefs came in to him, and were 
soon established as peaceable inmates of his camp. He 
moved from place to place with a motley assemblage of 
troops — representatives, as it were, of nearly all the 
states of India — soldiers of the Company; soldiers of the 
Peishwah; soldiers of the Nizam; veterans of Mysore; 
Sikh horsemen from the Punjab; Rajpoots of the Kotah 
State ; Mahrattas in Ilolkar’s service, our old enemies ; 
and bodies of tamed and tattered Pindarrees, made up 
the diversified procession. His regular force — now de- 
tached from the main army, and made an independent 
command — was now at Mehidporc, and thither Mal- 
colm, after leaving ITolkar’s camp, proceeded to join it. 
On the 8th of March ho wrote to his wife that he had 
once more pitched his tent on the old battle-field. “And 
I inwardly thanked God,” he added, “ who had pre- 
served mo to you and the dear little ones; and more 
than that, who had, by inspiring me with strength to do 
my duty, rendered me worthy of the great blessing I 
enjoy in having such a family.” 

From Mehidpore, Malcolm moved to Oujein. There 
was still some active work before him; there were still 
Pindarrees to bo brought into liis camp. Kurreem Ehan 
had come in ; another, named Rajun, surrendered in the 
course of April. But there was one chief, Cheetoo by 
name, a man of great energy and daring, who could not 
consent to become a pensioner upon our bounty, and to 
be despatched to what he called a distant and dread- 
ful country. Malcolm at one time declared that if he 
caught Cheetoo he would hang him, and that he would 
do his best to catch him. But more compassionate 
feelings came over him, and he wrote a letter to the 
chief, offering him terms if he would come in; bi}t the 
proud spirit of the Pindarree was not to be humbled, 
and he stQl k^t his seat in the saddle and trusted to his 
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fate. His followers were dispersed; he himself was 
powerless. But he wandered about with a few attend- 
ants, now on the hills, now in the jungles, seeking pro- 
tection from our enemies, spending miserable days and 
nights in constant fear of surprise, never dismounting 
from his horse, even for sleep, only to encounter at last 
a more remorseless enemy than the British. 

Meanwhile, Malcolm’s efforts to restore order and tran- 
quillity to Holkar’s disturbed country had been attended 
with good success. In the Soandwarree districts several 
refractory Zumeendars had been reduced, and his de- 
tachments had penetrated into all parts of Malwah, from 
Hindiali to Moheysir. “It is six weeks since I left 
Oujein,” he wrote on the 10th of May to Lord Hastings, 
“ and from that date to the present moment this force 
has been divided into small detachments, which have 
ftaversed every path and every ghaut of the forests 
between Hindiah and Moheysir, and it is a remarkable 
fact, that though the country abounds with Bheels and 
robbers, under numerous chiefs, alike celebrated for their 
habits of rapacity and violence, not a rupee of property 
has been stolen or a camp-follower hurt. These plun- 
derers have, on the contrary, sought my camp and that 
of officers whom I detached, and expressed their earnest 
hope that I would take their condition into considera- 
tion, and provide means of livelihood less criminal and 
hazardous than that to which they had long been com- 
pelled by necessity. I am now engaged in a very mi- 
nute inquiry into their real or supposed rights, and I 
hope I may be able to effect some arrangement that will 
preserve the tranquillity of the country.” 

He rejoiced in nothing so muph as in this work of 
pacification. His letters to his family show how truly 
his heart was in it There is something very pleasant 
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and characteristic in the following, addressed at this time 
to his wife : 

“You will rejoice to hear all my undertakings succeed. I 
have just tranquillised, by beating some and petting others, the 
most troublesome province in Malwah ; and during my operations 
against the few remaining Pindarrees in this quarter, though the 
country is covered with mountains and forests, though my detach- 
ments have marched everywhere, and through countries so in- 
fested with robbers and lawless mountaineers that our troops, from 
past suffering, dreaded them, I have not had a rupee’s - worth of 
value stolen, and not a follower wounded. This, my dear Char- 
lotte, I am proud of, for it is the result of good arrangement, and 
of a general impression, which even the most lawless own, of my 
being neither unmerciful nor unjust. I am the general arbitrator 
and pacificator of the whole country. I support my title to these 
names by accessibility at all hours to the peasant as well as the 
prince. Tlie labor is great, but its result is delightful. Out of 
forty-six villages within ten miles of this only seven were inha- 
bited six days ago, when I declared it was my intention to cantoon 
here. The rest were in complete ruins, every house roofless. 
The inhabitants of twenty have already returned to their homes, 
and are beginning to rebuild. The whole I trust to sec flourish- 
ing in a few months. Nadir- Bhecl, the mountain chief, who has 
committed all these devastations, and is the terror of the country, 
has already sent his only son, a fine boy, just the age of George, 
and promises to come himself. I gave the young plunderer 
knives with six blades and a nice little Arab pony. He has taken 
a great affection for me, is going to settle in my camp, to hunt, 
shoot, and play with me, and to learn cultivation instead of 
plundering; and he insists that I must take a pet elk that has 
been broken in to ride, and can run faster up a stony hill, the 
little fellow says, than a swift horse! As your friend Colonel 
Russell and I were yesterday walking from the place where 1 am 
building a little bungalow to my tent, we were met by a joyous- 
looking group. A young lad, dressed in red, with his eyes 
painted, fine ear-rings, &o., was brought forward by an old man, 
while a troop of females, half hiding their faces, among whom was 
a little girl of eight years of age, gaily dressed, came behind. A 
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boy with an old drum, another with a rude flageolet, and some 
friends, made up the party. They came forward and addressed 
me by name. I asked them what they wanted? It was a mar- 
riage, and had been put off for two years, because no one dared to 
go to the village in the hills, ten miles from my camp, and sixteen 
from their home, where it must be celebrated; but now Malcolm- 
Sahib had brought peace to all, the wedding would go on. They, 
however, wanted two of my men to guard against accidents. 

‘ Horsemen or footmen ?’ This gave rise to a curious dispute among 
themselves. They thought they might have to feed the soldiers, 
and tlic economisfs were for foot ; the dignity-men for horsemen. 
The latter carried it, by representing liow fine the horses would 
look parading about at the marriage ceremony. They went away 
delighted.” ‘ 

But interesting as were such incidents as this, and 
consoling ns were the thoughts of the good that he was 
doing, the depths of his ambition were stirred, in the 
midst of his pacificatory labors, by tidings which were 
presently brought into camp, to the effect that the 
Peisliwah, with the remains of his force, was moving to 
the southward, and tliat there was a chance of the 
Malwah force having the privilege of giving him battle. 
It was better for the tranquillity of India, better for 
Badjee Kao himself, that he should try conclusions with 
us at once, than that he should hover about in a state 
of inglorious uncertainty with regard to the future, half 
a prince and half a fugitive, unsettling the minds of other 
chiefs, and raising in the breasts of their followers, per- 
haps, some vague hope of the restoration of the Mahratta 
power. But it was better still, in Malcolm’s opinion, 
that the Peishwah should voluntarily throw himself on 
the protection of the British Government, and finish thi$ 
war by the surrender at once of bis person and liis dp- 
minions. 

Whatever might have been, at this time, the Peis^ / 
wah’s intentions — whether he were advancing, intent 
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on war or on peace, Malcolm prepared himself to meet 
the emergency. He made his military dispositions, and 
delayed the removal of Holkar’s Court to Indore. “ The 
approximation of the Peishwah to this quarter,” he wrote, 
on the 17th ofrMay, to Major Agnew, “whether with 
amicable or hostile views, requires that every element of 
intrigue should be kept as much as possible at a distance; 
and whilst I should feel my military operations clogged 
by" the presence of Holkar’s Court at Indore, I should 
still more fear having any negotiations I entered into with 
Badjee Eao disturbed and interrupted by its being in the 
immediate vicinity.” 

It was soon apparent, however, that it, was with diplo- 
macy, not with war, that Badjee Eao was to be met. 
Late db the 17 th of May an emissary from the Peishwah 
amved in Malcolm’s camp at Mhow with a letter from 
his master. The conference between the Mahratta Envoy 
and the British General lasted during a great part of the 
night. Everything that coidd be urged in favor of the 
Peishwah was uiged, but with no avail, by the former. 
Malcolm could not hold out any hope that the British 
Government would consent to restore Badjee Eao even 
to a state of nominal sovereignty. He had forfeited by 
his conduct all claim to title or dominion. But imme- 
diate submission, it was added, by hastening the termina- 
tion of the war which he had so unjustifiably proyoked, 
might even then induce them to consider with all cle- 
mency and generosity his fallen state. Finding that he 
could not move the officer, the Mahratta agent then en- 
deavoured to touch the heart of the man. He appealed 
to Malcolm’s old feelings of personal friendship. “ That 
friendship,” it was answered, “ was disregarded when it 
might have saved. I warned him of his danger, but my 
advice w^as thrown away, I shall still, , however, be, re- 
joiced to be the 'i p^mee t’of savliig him from totaLruin^ 
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All opposition is now fruitless. Let him throw himself 
upon the bounty of the British Government, and he will 
save himself, his family, and his adherents, from total de- 
struction.” 

The Mahratta Envoy then, instructed by his master, 
implored Malcolm to visit the Peishwah in his camp, 
But the proposal was peremptorily rejected. “ It would 
have shown,” said Malcolm, “ a solicitude for his sub- 
mission which would have operated against the object 
which it was meant to promote. Besides, it would have 
removed me from the position where I could best employ 
the means at my disposal for the reduction of the 
Peishwah, if I had been driven to war.” Instead, there- 
fore, of himself proceeding to Badjee Rao’s camp, he 
despatched a confidential oflBcer to communicate* upon 
his part with the Peishwah, and especially to urge upon 
him the necessity, as a preliminaiy to negotiation, of 
moving forward from the position which he then occu- 
pied in Scindiah’s dominions and in the neighbourhood 
of Asseerghur, a fortress held by a party of our enemies, 
which we were afterwards compelled to reduce. 

The oiEcer whom Sir John Malcolm selected to per- 
form the delicate task of inducing the Peishwah to fling 
himself upon the protection of the British was Lieutenant 
John Low, of the Madras Array, whom, some time before, 
he h^ appointed his aide-de-camp, and whose energy 
and ability had soon recommended him for higher and 
more responsible duties.* The instructions with which 
he set out were full and precise. Malcolm, who knew 
by painful experience what were the evil consequences 
of proceeding on any mission without ample instructions 
from superior authority, always furnished his own dele- 
gates with written orders, which only the crassest igno- 


* Afterwards Colonel John Low, 
for many years Resident at Lncknow; 


and now General Low, member of ibe 
Supreme Council of India. 
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ranee coiild misinterpret. Low was, therefore, now 
instructed to intimate to the Peishwah that, although he • 
could never again be restored to sovereignty, and never 
allowed to reside in the Deccan, his safety, if he would 
throw himself upon the protection of the British, should 
be guaranteed ; that he should be treated Avith respect ; 
that ho should enjoy personal liberty, and be allowed as ' 
much latitude in the choice of his future place of resi- 
dence as might be deemed compatible with the general 
peace of India. It was to be intimated also to the 
Peishwah that Sir Jolin Malcolm Avas advancing to 
Mundlasir, and that if the Prince, detaching himself 
from his followers, with the exception only of his family 
and immediate personal adherents, would advance to 
that place, the English General would visit his camp 
unattended, and there negotiate the terms of Ms sur- 
render. 

Lieutenant Low started, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Macdonald, another of Malcolm’s political assistants ; and 
the General then, making such a disposition of his troops 
as would enable him completely to surround the Peish- 
wah’s position,, and prevent all hope of escape, prepared 
to move down to the banks of the Taptee river. But 
new perplexities which arose in tMs conjuncture required 
new diplomatic counsels and ncAV military combinations. 
Whilst Malcolm was concerting his measures to compel 
the surrender of the Peishwah, intelligence came into his 
camp to the effect that Appa-Sahib, the Rajah of Berar, 
who had been placed in i^d restraint at Nagpoor, had' 
escaped^ It was felt that this event might unsettle the 
mihd of Badjee Eao, raise new hopes in his breast^ and - 
prev®t the peaceable settlmnent which Malcolm had so 
mtait at heart. It would have been easy to beat him in 
t^ and, if he werenpt dam in-battle,. to seize, his 
person, and han a piiseiicv to €elOatt&. But ’ 
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Malcolm reasoned that neither of these results would so 
■ advantageously contribute to the general pacification of 
India as the voluntary submission of the Peishwah. 

“ Tlie opportunities I have had,” he wrote to the Chief 
Secretary, “ of jud^ng the state of feeling of every class, 
from the prince to the lowest inhabitant of this exten- 
sive empire, now and formerly subject to the Mahrattas, 
makes me not hesitate in affirming that so far as both the 
fame of the British Government and the tranquillity of 
India are concerned, the submission of Badjee Rao and 
voluntary abdication of his power are objects far more 
desirable than either his captivity or death. ....... 

Should he be slain, his fate would excite pity, and might 
stimulate ambition, as the discontented would probably, 
either now or hereafter, rally round a real or pretended 
heir to his high station. If he were made prisoner, sym- 
pathy would attend him, and the enemies of the English 
Government would continue to cherish hopes of his one 
day effecting his escape. But if he dismisses his adhe- 
rents, throws himself upon our generosity, and volun- 
tarily resigns his power, the effect, so far as general im- 
pression is concerned, will be complete, and none will be 
found to persist in defending a cause which the ruler 
hiiiiself has abandoned.” 

With these opinions strong in his mind — opinions, the 
soundness of which cannot be gainsaid — ^Malcolm re-., 
doubled his exertions to induce the Peishwah to sur- 
render. He judged rightly that intimidation would be •. 
the most cogent instrument he could use. The advance 
of our troops filled the unhappy prince with measurdesa j 
alarm. “Badjee Rao," wrote Malcolm to Lord 
tings, “ has from , the moment he made the first overture.:; 
been naturally anxious to prevent the advance of on?:' ; 
troops; but to have paid attention to such a dai^t 
would have been not only to saoifice a real 
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m pursuit of a very doubtful one, but to have lessened 
the operation of the only motive from which we can 
eipect success in a negotiation which commences in 
requiring from a ruler the abdication of his throne. His 
distress may be very great, but the concession is one that 
can only be expected*under a feeling of the most immi- 
nent alarm for his personal liberty or life. Having from 
the first taken this view of the case, I have never con- 
cealed the nature of the tenns that would be exacted, nor 
given reason to think that our military operations would 
be relaxed for a moment till the object was accom- 
plished.” 

These military operations were nearly pushed to the 
extent of an attack upon Badjee Rao’s camp. Briga- 
dier-General Doveton was at the end of May ready to 
advance from Boorhanpore and fling himself upon the 
Peishwah’s army, when a letter Irom Lieutenant Low, 
announcing that negotiations were in progress, suspended 
the hostile movement. Malcolm in the mean while had 
moved up to the vicinity of the Mahratta position, prepar- 
ing for an interview Avith the PeishWah, which he be- 
lieved would result in the Prince’s surrender. It was a 
moment of intense excitement j^^biit in the midst of jt 
his mind reverted to his wife and children at borne, and 
even the near prospect of an event which Avould ensure 
the general pacification and settlement of Central India, 
to which he had been looking forward with eager huma- 
nity for years, and the thought of the great duties and re- 
sponsibilities which rested upon him, could not keep down 
the corroding anxieties inseparable from the condition «f 
the absent husband and father. On the 28th of May, 
dating his letter from “ Camp, 30 miles north of Asseeiv 
ghur,” he wrote thus to his wife : 

" Look at the date, and think of me in a murky jon^e, . in 
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istliet an old tent, with the thermometer above 120 degrees, a 
terrible land wind blowing; but on the other hand, thank 6o^ 1 
am well, and that the grilling I am undergoing, with many fine 
fellows in this part of the world, is likely to terminate the war. 
My two assistants, Captain Low and Alexander Macdonald, are 
actually to-day with Badjec Rao, settling for his’ meeting me to- 
morrow, or the day after. We have got troops all around hhn, 
and he can only protract the war by going among the hills, and 
leading, for a period at least, the life of a common freebooter, and 
for this cause neither his habits of body nor mini are adapted. 
Subadar Syud Hussein, my native aide-de-camp (whom you will 
recollect commanding my escort), returned from Badjee llao*s 
camp yesterday. He represents that great but fallen and unhappy 
Prince as raving about me, repeating ten times in a minute that I 
am his only friend in the world, and that he has no hopes in this 
earth beyond my favor and friendship. I have a bitter pill to 
offer liim. He must resign both the name and power of a sove- 
reign. After that he will enjoy comfort and affluence, and as 
much liberty as can he granted consistent either with his good or 
our safety. A few days will determine my success. If I can 
reconcile this Prince to his fate, and terminate the war, I shall be 
the most fortunate of men. All that I cjuld have seen in my 
dreams will have occurred within a short twelvemonth,. To drive 
these murderous Pindarrees from their haunts— to have the most 
conspicuous part in the ppudesi action that has been fought— to 
run Holkar down, and settle the peace with him-— to receive the 
submission of Kurreem Khan, the principal Pindarree chief, Handu 
Bukish, and several otlicis, and to send them into Hindostan tb 
be settled— to employ the few corps left with me in Madras in * 
manner diat, witli. the aid of my Political Settlements,; hws m*i 
stored, in tlio sl^ort space of tlirc^ months, peace and c<;mfideneeftG| 
a country that has been in a state of disorder and jnteipal wipf? 
fare — ^^and to conclude all this good fortune by receiving the, 
mission of Badjee Rao, and carrying or sending him to repi^t at! 
thd hbly city orBenares, would be quite eiougli: l^cbuld dy)^ 
no^iialotet.- 

While iin the midst of these scenes^ a ktter ffbm 
bell>of . the 28th, enclosing your delightful letters to. tlm l&diM 
that month, alarms me by sayingjUdy Malcolm has been detained 
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at Frant by the illness of one of the children. I trust in God this 
darling child is better. How completely do such communications 
awaken me from every dream of ambition, to tell me whom all 
my happiness is treasured up in — ^you and my little ones. Tlie 
thought of one of you ailing makes me unhappy. I cannot bear 
to contemplate any reverse in this fortunate part of my condition. 
1 have been spoilt by everything hitherto going to my wish. I 
am become unreasonable, and expect more than God gives us; but 
this I cannot lielp. I pass days of toil and anxiety — I am almost 
weary of my existence. But I retire at night, and when alone 
build castles, every room of which is inhabited by you and my 
children, and am happy. 

“ I sat down to write a long letter, but a despatch from Low — 
this moment received— has obliged me to break off. The nego- 
tiations commence, of course, in delays and vexations, but I shall, 
please God, work it through, and should it fail, I have collected 
the means of his destruction on this side, while General Doveton 
is still stronger upon his rear. 1 shall write you the moment the 
die is decided.” 

Three days after the date of this letter, Malcolm, 
attended by the members of his Staff, and an escort of 
three hundred men, went out to meet the Peishwah, 
who had moved down to a village named Keyree, with 
about two thousand horse, eight hundred infantry, and 
two guns. Many doubted the prudence of a step which 
seemed to place the English General at the mercy of his 
enemies ; and some of Malcolm’s native friends warned 
him that the danger of treachery was great. But the 
General* had no fear. He reasotied otherwise with him- 
self. The Peishwah had long declared that Malcolm 
was his best friend; and what could assure him more of 
the fact than his appearance, thus fearlessly and con- 
fidlhgly, in his camp ? What was more likely to still the 
alarms and allay the suspicions which his councillors had 
endeavoured to excite in his breast? There was much 
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to be gained by recdving Malcobn as a friend ; every- 
thing to be lost by offering violence to his person. Even 
the chiefs by whom the Prince was surrounded, and who 
would have resisted if there ‘had been the least hope of 
success, now felt that their best hopes of obtaining liberal 
terms for themselves centred in Malcolm. He went, 
therefore, among them without misgiving. lu such cases, 
to be fearless is to be safe. Hesitation in such a con- 
juncture would have been fatal. But the Peishwali and 
his friends now saw in the resolution of the English 
General that their fate was scaled, and that it was useless 
to struggle against it. 

On the 1st of June, as I have said, Sir John Malcolm 
and Badjee Rao met in the camp of tlie latter, near the 
Keyree village. The Peishwah appeared in a low and 
dejected state, and at the public conference did little 
more than inquire aftei; the health of his visitor, and 
make a few complimentary speeches. The ceremonials 
over, Malcolm asked the Peishwah if he desired to speak 
to him in private, and an answer having been retume(i 
in the affirmative, he was invited to a small tent, pitched 
for the purpose. The Mahratta Prince was attended by 
two of his confidential advisers. The British General 
went alone. 

The interview was a painful one. The wretched 
Peishwah spoke long and earnestly of his sorrows and 
his fears — ^his wrongs and his tribulations. He declared 
that his situation was truly deplorable. He had been, 
he said, involved in a war not of his own seeking, and 
treated as an enemy by a Government that had bewi file 
fiiend and protector of the Peishwah for two gen^* 
tidns. He protested that he deserved commiseiaJlf®) 
and needed a true friend. His flatterers had tt^aed 
their faces away from him. His most cherishM"*^' 
herents had shrunk from their allegiance; a»d '|^ 
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the very members of his family had been forgetful of the 
ties of relationship and blood. In such a melancholy 
condition, he said, he could turn to no other friend than 
Malcolm, whom he now entreated, with tears in his eyes, 
to commiserate his fallen state, and to administer some 
relief to his sufferings. 

To this Malcolm, deeply pitying the unhappy state of 
the fallen Prince, replied mildly but finnly, that he was 
really the friend of Badjeo Rao ; but that he should ill 
perfomi the offices of friendship if he should inspire him 
with false hopes. As a friend, he could only tell him 
that the time had come for him to exercise all the for- 
titude and courage he possessed, and to bear his misfor- 
tunes with manly resignation. It was of little use, con- 
tinued Malcolm, to revert to the past. The fiat had 
gone forth for the utter expurgation of the Poonah 
sovereignty then and for everrfrom the catalogue of sub- 
stantive states, and that the residence of the Peishwah, 
under any terms, in any part of the Deccan, was thence- 
forth an impossibility. “ There are periods in the lives 
of men," he added, “ when great sacrifices are demanded 
of them. The tribe to which your Highness belongs has 
been celebrated in all ages for its courage. Brahmin 
women have burnt upon the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands. Men have thrown themselves from precipices to 
propitiate the deity for themselves, or to avert misfor- 
tune from their families. You are called upon for no 
such effort. The sacrifice demanded from you is, in 
fact, billy the resignation of a power .which you do not 
possess, and which you can never hope to regain ; and 
your abandonment of a country which has been the 
scene of your misfortunes. This is all that you sacrifice; 
and in return you are offered a safe asylum, a liberal 
provision for yourself and such of the most respectable 
of your adherents as have been involved in yotu: min.* 
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To all of this Badjee Eao assented; but he coidd not 
cease from the struggle, vain as it was, to obtain some 
modification of what he called the hard condition of re- 
signing even tlie name of power, and being banished for 
ever from the home of his fathers. “ I have come to 
your Highness’s camp,” said Malcolm, “ mainly to assure 
you with my own lips that there is no hope of any re- 
laxation of these essential conditions. The sooner you 
determine your course, the better. Every moment of 
delay is a moment of danger. You should either throw 
yoiuself at once on the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment, or manfully resolve on further resistance.” “ Re- 
sistance I” exclaimed Badjee Rao. “ How can I resist ? 
Am I not surrounded ? General Doveton is at Boorhan- 
pca*e. You are at Meetawul. Colonel Russell at Bour- 
gaum. Am I not enclosed?” “ Truly,” returned Mal- 
colm, “ you are. But how can you complain ? From 
the first you have been met by a frank declaration of 
the only terms upon which my Government would gua- 
rantee your safety. Did you expect to be allowed time 
to recruit your army and recover your strength, whilst 
we were looking on inactive ? Besides, where could you 
have gone, or where remained, without encoimtering our 
armies ? You could but have become by escaping, then 
as now, a wanderer and a freebooter. Is this better than 
accepting the liberal provision offered to you by the 
British Government ?” “ No,” said the Peishwah. “ I 
have found you, who are my only fidend, and I will aert 
leave you. I had once three friends — Wellesley,* Clos^ 
and Malcolm. The first is ia Europe, a great man; the 
second is dead,*! you alone remain. Would the ship- 
wrecked mariner, ^ving reached a desired port, widi to . 
leave it ?” But although he spoke thus, it was plainio 

» The Duke of Wellington. t SirBany eioee^itt lWii 
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Malcolm that the unhappy Prince was still undecided. 
He used every possible pretext to obtain even a few 
hours’ delay, and implored Malcolm, by the me^pry of 
their old friendship, to give him one more meeting. But 
the General was not to be driven by these appeals from 
the resolution he had declared. On that very evening, 
he said, the propositions he had to make on the part of 
the British Government should be sent in, and that if 
they were not accepted within twenty-four hours the 
Peishwah should at once be treated as an enemy. 

Malcolm rose to depart, but the Peishwah implored 
him to be seated ; and again and again renewed the con- 
ference, and strove to prevent his withdrawal. When 
he went at last the wretched man whispered to him, as 
a secret to be imparted to no one, that he had no longer 
any power or authority over his troops. “ I fear every 
moment,” added Badjee Rao,.“ open disobedience, even 
from my oldest adherents. My great reluctance to suffer 
you to depart is occasioned by the feeling that it is only 
in your presence I am secure of my liberty and life.” 

It was ten o’clock at night when Malcolm returned to 
his tent, and at once prepared to forward the propositions 
for the acceptance of the Peishwah. Immediately upon 
the breaking up of the conference, Badjee Rao had re- 
turned to the summit of the hill-pass from which he had 
descended, there to form a junction with the remainder 
of his troops, and to be protected by the guns in his rear. 
He had previously sent in much of his property to the 
fortress of Asseerghur, the commandant of which, a ser- 
vant of Scindiah, was willing to resist the authority of 
the British. And there were other indications which 
rendered it extr^nely doubtM whether the unfortunate 
Prince was not rushing headlong to his destruction. 

At break of day the propositions wm forward^ to 
the Peishwah’s camp, coached in the following terms: 
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“First. — That Badjee Rao shall resign for himself and successors 
all right, title, and claims over the Government of Poonah, or to 
any other sovereign power whatever. 

“ Sfcond. — That Badjee Rao shall immediately come with his 
family, and a small number of his adherents, to the camp of 
Brigadier-General Malcolm, where he shall be received with 
honor and respect, and escorted safe to the city of Benares, or 
any other sacred place in Hindostan that the Governor-General 
may, at his request, fix for his residence. 

“Third. — On account of the peace of the Deccan, and the ad- 
vanced state of the season, Badjee Rao must proceed to Hindostan 
without one day’s delay; but General Malcolm engages that any 
part of his family that may be left behind shall be sent to him as 
early as possible, and every facility given to render their journey 
speedy and convenient. 

“Fourth. — ^That Badjee Rao shall, on his voluntarily agreeing 
to this arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Company’s 
Government for the support of himself and family. The amount 
of this pension will be fixed by the Governor- General ; but Bri- 
gadier-General Malcolm takes upon himself to engage that it shall 
not be less than eight lakhs of rupees per annum. 

“Fifth.— If Badjee Rao, by a ready and complete fulfilment of 
this agreement, shows that he reposes entire confidence in the 
British Government, his request in favor of principal Jagheerdars, 
and old adherents who have been ruined by their attachment to 
him, will meet with liberal attention. His representations also in 
favor of Brahmins of remarkable character, and of religious esta- 
blishments founded or supported by his family, shall be treated 
with regard. 

“Sixth. — Tlie above propositions must not only be accepted 
by Badjee Rao, but he must personally come into Brigadier- 
General Malcolm’s camp within twenty- four hours of this period, 
or else hostilities will be recommenced, and no further negotiations 
will be Entered into with him.” 

Never, perhaps, in all his life, did Malcolm, accustomed 
as he was to the atmosphere of great events, pass a more 
anxious day than that which followed the transmission 
of these terms to the Peishwah. That memorable 2nd 
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of June, 1818, was remembered to his dying day with 
feelings that he found it difficult to describe. The result 
was extremely doubtful. Surrounded as he was, by ad- 
herents whose fate depended upon his own, the Peishwah 
might at any moment, under the influence of a present 
fear, determine to break off the negotiations, or he might 
be hurried into hostilities by the despairing madness of 
his soldiery. A little thing might turn the scale in favor 
of war ; and the sword once drawn, nothing less could 
follow than the massacre of the Peishwah’s anny. Mal- 
colm had so made the disposition of his troops — had so 
hemmed in the Mahrattas on every side — that escape 
was an impossibility. On that day ho made some altera- 
tions in the distribution of the different components of 
his force, which rendered the circle of enclosure still 
more effectual ; and an express was sent off to General 
Doveton, who was at Boorhanpore, exhorting him by all 
possible means to intervene between the Peishwah’s camp 
and the fortress of Asseeighur, and at once to attack 
Trimbackjee’s force. Badjee Rao had repudiated his 
Minister, whose atrocities had placed him wholly out of 
the reach of the mercy and forgiveness of the British. 

Whilst these military arrangements were being made 
for the destruction of Badjee Rao, in the event of his 
rejecting the propositions, Malcolm was assailed by,nu- 
merous messages from the Peishwah himself, and over- 
tures and applications from his principal adherents. 
Great as was his experience of the native character, he 
had never before, in all his life, seen it diqilayed in so 
many varieties of shade, “ from the lowest to the highest 
principle,” as he said, “that can actuate the human 
mind." “ I never," he added, when narrating these in- 
ci<fent8 in a letter to his wife — “ I never had such a task, 
and I trust that I never shall again." “ifliere was selfish 
intrigue 6U the one extreme, and generous devotion on 
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the Other. There were some who had not a thought 
beyond their own immediate interests, who would have 
basely sacrificed everything to their own greed j and 
there were others willing to abandon everything to share 
the fortunes of their master, and, if. need be, to die by 
his side. 

It was a day of intense excitement throughout Mal- 
colm’s camp. News of passing events was eagerly sought 
and earnestly discussed. The issue of the negotiations 
m%ht hinge upon some incident occurring at a distance. 
“ Much,” wrote Malcolm, in a long and deeply-interesting 
letter to his wife, “was supposed to hang on passing 
events. The fall of the strong fortress of Chandah, the 
escape of Appa-Sahib, the ex-Rajah of Nagpoor, and the 
complete defeat of the Peishwah’s troops at Salapore by 
our jfriend Tom Miinro, made more than amends for a 
check we received at the Fort of Malaghur, in Candeish. 
I made no secret of any event that had occurred. I re- 
fused to listen to any unworthy plots. I used no argu- 
ments to the more respectable part of the Peishwah’s 
adherents but what were calculated to satisfy them of 
the impossibility of further resistance ; and while I told 
them that their future welfare depended upon his sub- 
mission (as a consideration of them was included in my 
proposition), I pointed out the necessity of their using 
that influence which their well-proved allegiance had 
^ven them, to bring the vacillating mind of Badjee Eao 
to a decision that was alike necessary for their good, for 
his, and for the general peace of India. Having brought 
the feelings of all whom I could see or reach in any 
manner to bear upon one point — having satisfied the 
mind of Badjee Kao that I had confidence in him— - 
having placed all the corps in the position jn which they 
could act with effect — ^I proclaimed, at twelve o’clock 
on the night of the 2nd, my intention to inarch next 
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morning. 1 told them that General Doveton would 
move at the same time, and tliat another corps, under 
Colonel Kussell, which I had before detached, would 
march also; and that any attempt to retreat would be 
destruction. I also wrote to the commandant of As- 
seerghiu', a fortress of Scindiah’s, warning him against 
.receiving the enemies of the British Government.” 

There was then at Malcolm’s head-quarters a confiden- 
tial agent, or news-writer, of Badjee Rao, whom the Eng- 
lish General had permitted to lay posts, and send out 
messengers in all directions to report what was going on 
in the British camp. The greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cessful termination of the negotiations resided in the 
extreme timidity of the Peishwah, who was suspicious 
of all our movements, and apprehensive of a sudden 
attack on his position. To allay these alarms, Malcolm 
had encouraged the news-writer to communicate freely 
with the Mahratta camp ; but he now sent for the man, 
and told him that there was no longer any need of his 
services — that he must return at once to his mastei^ and 
never show his face again to the British except in the 
suite of the Peishwah. “ Tell your master,” added Mal- 
colm, “ that at six o’clock to-morrow morning I march 
to Keyree ; and that if he intends to accept my terras, 
he must leave the hills, and pitch near my tent by noon- 
tide. After that hour I can only regard him as an 
enemy." 

Having sent out horsemen along all the roads which 
led to his camp to turn back any envoys or messengers 
from the Peishwah who might be coming with new 
overtures or excuses for delay, Malcolm prepared to 
move forward at the appointed hour. % nine o’clock 
he .had reachod the ground at the fix>t of the hill on 
which Badjee Rao was encaniped. At a short distance 
fix)m our camp one of the Peishwah’s principal agentpi 
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was seen advancing upon horseback. He was about to 
dismount, when Malcolm arrested the movement. “ Is 
your master coming?” he asked, eagerly. “ It is an un- 
lucky day,” replied the envoy. “ It will, indeed, be an ’ 
unlucky day for the Peishwah,” cried Malcolm, indig- 
nantly, “ if he is not here within two hours.” “ He is 
afraid of guards and sentries,” said the envoy. “ He, 
thinks that the orders of the Govemor-Greneral may 
compel you to place him in personal restraint, which 
will degrade him in the eyes of his people. • Send some 
one to assure his mind, and he will come.” “ What non- 
sense is this?” asked Malcolm. “The Peishwah is no 
fool. He cannot suspect us of placing guards and sentries 
over him to prevent his escape from the best situation in 
which he could be placed. I have received no such 
orders from the Governor-General. I have ventured, in 
anticipation of my instructions, to offer him the most 
liberal terms. But what does he do in return ? After 
calling me fi'om Malwah, after proclaiming me his only 
fiiend, he finishes by making me his dupe. It is the 
last time that he will ever be treated with by an English 
agent. Begone !” added Malcolm in a loud voice, and 
in the presence of a large concourse of hearers, “ and 
tell your master what I have said.” 

The envoy hesitated to depart. He had still another 
appeal to make. “ Will you not,” he said,- “ send one 
of your Brahmins to the Peishwah to satisfy his mind?” 
“ If,” replied Malcolm, “ he is really coming to my camp,' 
I will not only send one of my Brahmins, but my as- 
sistant, Lieutenant Low, shall go out to meet him; and | 
will myself visit him unattended, whenever he approaches 
my camp.” The envoy departed, mounted hk horse} 
and galloped to the Peishwah’s camp. The 'Brahfo^ 
speedily followed. Soon 'tidings came in to the dtelft 
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that, a cavalcade was approaching, -and that Badjee Kao 
himself was one of the party. On this, Low was sent 
forward to meet them, and by ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd of June the camp of the Peishwah was 
close to the British lines. 

Malcolm waited upon him. The fallen Prince appeared 
gloomy and desponding; he spoke of his hard fate — of 
the misconduct of others, which had forced him into 
this humiliating position — of the sufferings that were 
before him. But Malcolm spoke cheerfully and con- 
solingly to him; said that, although further resistance 
might have delayed the hour of his final downiall, that 
fall would have been, when it came at last — and nothing 
could prevent its coming — far more calamitous both to 
himself and his adherents; that now he was received as 
a friend of the British Government a liberal provision 
had been made for him, and he would pass the re- 
mainder of his days in security and comfort; whereas 
another appeal to arms could have had but one result — 
it would have involved himself and his friends in irre- 
trievable ruin, and made them outcasts and wanderers 
for the rest of their days. 

In the vicinity of Malcolm’s camp the unfortunate 
Prince soon found that all the promises he had received 
were abundantly realised, and he speedily began to 
einerge out of his depression. The cordial, cheery 
manner of the man whom he regarded as the last of his 
English friends, , did much to reassure him ; and Mal- 
colm, a few days after the surrender of the IPeishwah,: 
was talking merrily and laughing with him. .“I, am 
de^gbted to see, yon happier ” said the .f^eneraj^ , “ 
yon.wfmt yOh WUflt say ‘Oitwn,*’ , when you are tired 

of me,, ‘<lf?o.V)®'orihe last yfier I ,have:been in the woods 
of ^e^^ lost IjJl fopLfnjJJier^ny, 
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and have become a Eangree.”* “ I, too, will become a 
Kangree,” said Badjec Eao, with a smile. And from that 
time he began rapidly to regain his tranquillity of mind. 

The surrender of the Peishwah was a great event. It 
had put an end to the war. “I am engaged,” wrote 
Malcolm on the 6th of June, “ in getting rid of Badjee 
Eao’s followers. He had when he surrendered only 
5000 horse and .3000 or 4000 infantry. But the name 
of Peishwah was in itself a host; and the aid and pro- 
tection the commandant of Asseerghur afforded him was 
too indicative of what his master, Scindiah, would have 
done, had Badjee Eao thrown himself on his protection, 
as he would have done if driven to complete despair. 
He would, I am positive from what passed, have been 
welcomed into Asseerghur ; and if he had, it must have 
ended next year in a war with Scindiah. Besides, while 
Badjee Eao was loose, troubles excited in his name were 
to be expected from the frontier of Mysore to MalwaL 
Now all is terminated. We shall have provincial settle- 
ments, in which troops must be employed ; but the war 
is over, and the voluntary submission of the first Hindoo 
Prince in India to become a pensioner of the English 
Government will make a wider impression of our irre- 
sistible power than any event that has yet occuiTe(P 
At least its effects will be more extended. The personal 
share which I have had in bringmg this ai&.ir to so happy 
a result may perhaps give me a disposition to exaggerate 
its magnitude. I certainly am prouder of it than of all 
the acts of my life ; for I feel I can refer it more to that 
general fair name which it has been the lab<^ of my life 
to establish. But I have acted throughout without 

* IMs was the name applied to the qaen%, often applied, in Jiis eomh 
original inhabitants of these eoontries spondcnce, 'the term to liiinself nad ^ 
b;r their conquerors. It similes ros- ms associates in ilfthrEdi. 
tic, or unpolished. Malcw, subse- 
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structions, and I shall be anxious to hear from Lord 
Hastings.” 

This anxiety was not soon relieved. Lord Hastings, 
who was at this time on his way back to the Presidency, 
had marked with approval all the measures which Mal- 
colm had concerted for the capture of Badjec Rao. The 
military dispositions which he had made completely to 
surround the Peisliwah, and to cut olF all chances of 
escape — dispositions extending over a line of not less 
than two hundred miles — had been distinguished by a 
rare amount of forecast and vigor, of local information 
and professional skill and Lord Hastings had written 
to Malcolm to express the high opinion which he enter- 
tained of these combinations, saying : 

** Every step taken by you since the approach of Badjeo Rao 
to Malwah was announced, marks the judgment as well as vigor of 

* In a letter written to the Buko I was obliged to call on Brigadier- 
of Wellington, a few weeks after the General Watson at Saugur, who sent 
surrender of the Peisliwah, there is a a light detachment to Kotra — a posi- 
coinpoudious aocouiit of these opera- tion to the south of the Nerbudda, 
tions, which I insert here, as of a more twenty miles west of Hussingabad. 
precise and detailed character than In occupying this line I had no aid 
that given in the text ; " I had dis- from pcntcrlony*s reinforeeraents nor 
posable with me three battalions of Ma- the corps at Ilampoorah, except one 
oras Sepoys — one regiment of Madras regiment of cavalry which I called 
Cavalry — two regiments of Bombay from the latter, the whole of. these 
Sepoys — five brigades of six-pounders, troops, as well as some of Ilolkar’s 
four companies of grenadiers of a re- horse (on whom I could depend), 
gular Hyderabad corps, and three thou- being necessary for the protection, or 
sand irregular horse. At Holkar’s rather the overawing of the country ; 
Court at ilampoorah I had a brigade but my deficiency in numbers was 
of Bengal Infantry and a regiment . of mai^e up by the natural strength of the 
cavalry; and Ochteriony, who com- line — by my correct knowledge of 
mandM the reserve in the Jyepore every ford on the river and every pass 
country, sent me two battalions of in- in the hills — by an excellent Intelli- 
fantiy and two thousand of Skinner’s gence Department — and by a personal 
llindostoneo horse. With these means Knowledge of all the chiefs of the plan- 
I arranged for every event ; but the dcring tribes on the Nefbudda. This 
first was to occupy positions on the last was a great sonroe of strength; 
Nerbudda, and the high ghauts imme- and previous circumstances led to my 
diately norti,of lhat mer, which would having great reliance on it. These ar- 
preyent his Bering Mslwah. This rangements had scarcely been com- 
obliged me to occupy a lino of nearly pleted before I heard that Badjec Bao 
two huiuM m3eB^ to complete which was flying towards Asseerghur.'* 
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an officer of superior rate. You would not be so gratified by the 
compliment as to forbear the sneer of ^ Oh, to be sure, you must 
be qualified to give the opinion,* if you thought that there was in 
it a pretension on my part. But when it lias been the occupation 
of one’s mind for a length of time to compare man and man in 
that respect, there is no reason why one should not determine as 
accurately as a connoisseur, who, though no painter, pronounces 
between two pictures. Submit youi-self, therefore, with due re- 
signation, to the estimate that is formed of you. 

“I was put quite at ease by your determination not to give 
Badjec Rao time for wavering. The vagabond would try every 
appeal to your kindness, I well knew; and I thought you might 
have a little too much sympathy for fallen greatness. It is a con- 
dition which ordinarily challenges respect; but when it is the pre- 
dicament of so thorough and so incorrigible a scoundrel as Badjec 
Rao, one sees in it only deserved punishment. What the dignity 
of the British Government sliould prescribe*is the only principle 
that can operate with regard to him.” 

But although it was hardly possible for the Governor- 
General to disapprove of the military, combinations which 
had preceded the surrender of Badjee Kao, Malcolm felt 
that Lord Hastings might demur to the terms which had 
been offered to the Peishwah, and the expressions in the 
latter part of the passage just quoted must have strength- 
ened his misgivings. He waited, therefore, in no common 
anxiety of mind for the confirmation of the pledges which 
he had made to the fallen Prince ; and it came in time — 
a cold, official confirmation of the engagement, with two 
or three rather ominous lines in a private letter from 
John Adam. It was very plain to him that the liberal 
terms wliich he had granted to Badjee Kao were not ap- 
proved at Head-quarters. 

But Malcolm felt in his inmost heart that he was right. 
The pension granted to the fallen Prince — a pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees, more than 80,000i per annum— , 
was, doubtless, a large one. But it was the price paid for ■ 
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the temaination of the war, and for the maintenance of 
the character of the Britisli Government for substantive 
justice. In Avliat light Malcolm liimsclf regarded tlic 
question may be gathered from the letters which lie ad- 
(h'essed at this time to liis friends in India and England, 
and to the public functionaries of the former country. 
To the Duke of Wellington he wrote : 

fear Lord Hastings thinks I have given Badjcc Rao better 
terms tlian he was entitled to ; but this is not tlic opinion of El- 
phinstone, Munro, Ochtcrlony, and others who are on the scene ; 
nor do I think the Governor- General will continue to think so 
when he receives iill the details. You will, I am sure, bo con- 
vinced that it would have been impossible to have obtained his 
submission on other terms, and the object of terminating the war 
was enough to justify all I have done, independent of the consi- 
deration connected with our own dignity, and with that regard 
wc were bound on sucli an occasion to show to the feelings of his 
adherents, and to the j)ixrjudices of the natives of India.’^ 

To Thomas Munro he wrote a few days afterwards : 

You were right in your guess about my reason for thinking 
you sackt (harsh). Your sentiments upon my settlement with 
Badjee Rao w-ere quite a cordial. I have not been so happy in this 
case as to anticipate the wishes of the Governor-General. He 
expected Badjcc Rao would get no such terms ; that his distress 
would force him to submit on any conditions ; and that his 
enormities deprived him of all right either to princely treatment 
or princely pension.® I think the lord will, when he hears all, 
regret the precipitation with which be formed his judgment. In 
the first place lie will find, that in spite of the report made by 
every commanding officer who ever touched Badjcc Rao that he 
had destroyed him, that the latter was not destroyed, but bad 
about six thousand good horse and five thousand infantry, and 
the gates of Asscer wide open, all his property sent in there, and 
half his councillors praying him to follow it, while Jeswunt Rao 
bar was positively ambitious of being a martyr in the cause of 
the Mahratta sovereign ; add to this the impossibility of besieging 

VOL. ir. s 
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Asseer till after the rains — the difficulty of even half blockading 
it, and the agitated state of the country — and then let the lord 
pronounce the article I purchased was worth the price I paid; and 
he will find it proved 1 could not get it cheaper. 

There are, however, other grounds, which I can never abandon, 
that recommend this course on the ground of policy — our oWn dig- 
nity, considerations for the feelings of Badjee Ilao’s adherents, and 
for the prejudices of the natives of India. Wc exist on impres- 
sion ; and on occasions like this, where all are anxious spectators, 
wc must play our part well or wc should be hissed. I have your 
opinion in my favor; I have Ochtorlony’s, Elpliinstonc’s, Jenkins’, 
and many minor men’s ; and 1 think I shall yet force an assent from 
head-quarters. But they foolishly enough committed themselves, 
knowing, as they stated at the time, their instructions w’-ould be 
too late ; they did not think any circumstances could enable him 
to have more than two lakhs, and lie was to be watched, restrained, 
and I know not what. My system is all opposite ; I am cither 
for the main-guard, or a confidence that gives you a chance at 
least of the mind, the only other security except tJic body. You 
shall have a short narration of my proceedings. I grieve for your 
decay of vision, and none of your arguments will persuade me it 
is not at this moment a public misfortune ; but you should not 
remain a moment longer than you can help in India, and give up 
labor ; the waniing is too serious.” 

On all these points he discoursed more fully in a long 
and very able public letter which he addressed to Mr. 
Adam on the IDtb of June, lie declared, in the first 
place, that the condition of Badjee Rao was not so 
desperate at the beginning of June but that he might 
have protracted the war, with no hope assuredly of 
eventual success, but with the certainty of keeping our 
armies for some time in the field at a ruinous expense to 
the State : 

From the facts I have enumerated, there can be no doubt that 
Badjee Rao had the power of protracting the war till next fair 
season, and that the mere circumstance of his continuing the con- 
test would, till that period, have kept almost all India unsettledv 
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Every prince and chief who had felt or dreaded our power, every 
freebooter we had subdued, all soldiers whom our success had de- 
prived of service, would have cherished liopes for cliange ; many 
AYOuld have joined him, and there cannot be a doubt that those 
men even who had loft him Irom the fatigue and privation to 
which they were exposed, would, when they and their horses were 
refreshed, and they saw no chance of other employ, have rejoined 
his standard, and if that should have occurred, there would have 
been the necessity of our bringing into the field armies which 
would have cost more than the value of the life-pension granted 
to Badjcc Rao; and, considering the subject in that view, I 
deemed it a groat saving of expenditure. Of the fact of its being 
utterly impossible to have brought affairs to a speedy conclusion 
on any terms but those of the liberal provision and honorable 
treatment which I awarded to tliis Prince, there can, for the 
reasons I have already stated, be no doubt; as it was impossible to 
foresee tlie circumstances under Avbich his submission would take 
place, I could not, before the moment of its occurrence, deter- 
mine the amount of pension consideration of the public inte- 
rests might lend me to offer him. Had I found Badjec Rao as 
niueli reduced as had been represented — had I considered him 
destitute of the means of protracting the contest, or disposed to 
throw himself unconditionally upon the British Government — I 
should certainly have left this important point to be settled by the 
Governor-General; but situated as I have shown him to be, I had 
to balance between using the only means that would produce Ins 
submission, and all the expense and hazard of protracted warfare.” 

On tlie second point — the necessity of upholding the 
character of the British Government for generosity and 
good faith — Sir John Malcolm observes : 

“ That the character of the British Government would be raised 
by its granting the Peishwah a liberal and affluent provision I felt 
fully assured. It had been the policy of that state, since its first 
establishment in India, to act towards princes whose bad faith and 
treachery had compelled it to divest them of all power and do- 
minion with a generosity which almost lost sight of their offences. 
The effect of this course of proceeding, in reconciling all classes to 
*its rule, had been great. The liberality and the humanity which 

s 2 
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it had displaj^ed on such occasions had, I was satisfied, done more 
than its arms towards the firm establishment of its power. It was, 
in fact, a conquest over mind, and among men so riveted in their 
habits or prejudices as the natives of this country, the effect, though 
unseen, was great beyond calculation.” 

In anticipation of the objection that so large a stipend 
might, by affording the means of fomenting intrigue, en- 
courage dangerous hopes in the breast of the Peishwah, 
and lead to efforts for the recovery of his lost dominion, 
Malcolm thus wrote in the same letter : 

“ Independent of the reasons before stated, which led me to 
provide for the future support of Badjcc Rao in the most liberal 
manner, and to secure, by kind and honorable treatment, his 
cheerful acquiescence in arrangements which I could have effected 
in no other mode, I conceived that, though as you state no gra- 
titude whatever could be expected from a Prince towards the Go- 
vernment who dethroned him, yet with a person of Badjee Rao’s 
character, whose personal timidity, indolence, and sensuality were 
so great that those who knew hkn best looked to their power- 
ful operation to check him in his projects of ambition when bis 
mind was tortured with resentment, and when he had an ample 
treasury, a numerous army, and an extended empire, it was not, 

I thought, to be anticipated that after he had sealed the establish- 
ment of our power over the territories he once ruled by his volun- 
tary submission — after he had, by becoming a willing exile, eman- 
cipated his subjects from their allegiance — that the stipend allotted 
him of eight lakhs of rupees per annum (which, though princely 
for the support of him, lus family, and numerous domestics, was 
nothing for purposes of ambition) could ever tempt him to venture 
upon any hostile act to the British Government; but allowing the 
contrary to be the case — allowing that the habit of intrigue, which 
is perhaps a disease of his mind, should ever ripen into a plot or 
conspiracy against the general tranquillity — I certainly did not 
suppose it possible, when I considered his situation, his means, and 
the further loss of character which so glaring an abuse of liberality 
would bring upon him, that any effort he could make would be 
attended with a hundredth part of the expense and hazard that^^ 
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Ills continuance in arms would have been ; I well knew that the 
moment he submitted he would unstring a bow that he never 
could rebend/’ 

But tins reasoning did 'not convince the Governor- 
General and his advisers. Malcolm’s arguments were 
combated, his proceedings disapproved; and again he 
Avas put on his defence. Another long public letter, 
therefore, was Avritten, in which all the above arguments 
Averc set forth with renewed emphasis and still greater 
distinctness. At the same time he wrote a private letter 
to Mr. Adam, which contains some passages too charac- 
teristic to be Avithhcld : 

“ I have received yours of the 19th ult.,” wrote Malcolm on the 
17 th of August, ^‘and your long-expected public despatch, which 
I will confess is even less satisfactory than I anticipated, and God 
knows I did not expect much. But though I concluded you 
Avould fight for your consistency, your principles, and your pre- 
dictions, I thought some small point might be given up to a 
supposed minuter knowledge of local circumstances; and I 
thought, also, that a more exclusive and decided approbation 
would have been given to the manner in which (under the view 
I took of the subject) I did the work. But you continue to 
occupy every hillock of your original ground, and qualify (like a 
Scotcliman as you arc) every sentence of applause. I conclude 
from Avhat you state that you have been handsomer in your men- 
tion of me to the Directors, If you have, let me have a copy; 
I want something to put me in good humor, though God knows 
getting rid of Badjee Rao and the cholera morbus in the same week 
is enough to put any human being in spirits. 

“ You answer much of your public despatch when you make the 
conclusion thal? Badjee Rao will stick by me; because, as you natu- 
rally ask, * What other course has he?’ or, in other words, Where 
could he be better? This is a reflection which I am satisfied occurs 
to Badjee Rao and to those about him at least fifty times a day, 
ariB forms one of the chief grounds of my confidence. Does it not 
occur to you that if he had been reduced to a condition in point of 
allowances, respectability, and liberty that degraded him in his 
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own mind and that of others, he might have asked himself, ‘ Where 
can T be worse ?' 

“ You retain, I observe, your original opinion with regard to 
his total want cither of moral or physical power to continue the 
contest, and you evidently seem* to think that the terms could 
make no ditFercnce in one so predetermined to submit, and whose 
necessities left him no alternative but that of coming into a prison 
if we chose, or, at all events, placing himself under military 
control, and taking wliat pension we miglit tliink it right, under 
such circumstances, to bestow. Now all this appears to me unac- 
countable, because the conclusions arc so opposite to the judgment 
I formed of the scene, that I can liardly believe it possible to be 
the same as that in your contemplation. 

“ I might, perhaps, have brought Badjec Rao to my camp by 
some general promises of liberal consideration, and left everything 
to a second settlement. This would have been a deceit, for his 
hopes would have much exceeded tlic bounds of my specific terms, 
and I have had sufficient evidence, which you will learn here- 
after, that, in addition to all I promised, he deluded himself with 
the expectation of more. But I have said enough, and more than 
enough ; wo never can convince one another, and God knows your 
side of the question may be i*ight. 

“ I trust you will be satisfied that not one word has been 
written in a spirit of oppo.sition. I am not insensible to fair fiime, 
and I am very anxious that this last and best, if not the greatest, 
act of my political life should be difly appreciated in England as 
well as India; but I do declare to you that I would rather it 
should not than gain applause at the expense of Lord Hastings. 
Independent of the sense I entertain of his eminent public merits, 
his personal conduct to me has filled my mind with the warmest 
gratitude. But I have that opinion of his manly character, that I 
persuade myself he would esteem me less if I hesitated to express 
in the freest manner the sentiments I entertain upon every public 
subject, and on that which has unfortunately occurred I have had 
the misfortune to differ not only on questions of expediency but 
those of general policy.” 

In Lord Hastings, Malcolm had at least a generous 
opponent; and if the official letters which he received 
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from the Secretary’s office were written in a somewhat 
grudging spirit, those which the Governor-General ad- 
dressed to the authorities at home were not stinting in 
their commendations of Malcolm’s conduct. On the re- 
ceipt of the letter last quoted and the official despatch 
which it accompanied. Lord Hastings closed the contro- 
versy in the following generous words : 

“ There must be a replication to your public and private re- 
joinder in the discussion respecting Badjcc Rao’a surrender. It 
will not, however, be in any shape but this letter, the purport of 
wliicli is likely to bo satisfactory to you. No more than justice is 
done to me by you in your belief that T would wish you to urge 
on your side of the argument all that you tliink advantageous 
towards sustaining it. Your public despatch will, consequently, 
be put on record without any comment on its reasoning. Were 
anybody ever likely to read aline of these documents, I apprehend 
your assumptions would be more calculated to meet credit than 
mine. But I really cannot flatter you that our labors in this con- 
troversy have the least cliance of perusal. The quintessence of 
such subjects can alone be attended to at home. Now, let me say 
that in my communications to the authorities at home there has 
not been a qualification or a drawback to the praise which I have 
given to you, and that praise has been warm. It is only where 
principles could come to be sifted that I could not honestly repress 
the sentiment on which I differed from you. Such niceties did 
not come at all into question in a general exposition ; and I am 
willing to believe that it was a true, well-weighed feeling which I 
indulged when I mixed no alloy with d truly-merited applause. 
Be satisfied, therefore, for you have ample reason to be so, as I 
doubt not you will have proof.” 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since Malcolm under- 
took, on the part of the British Government, to settle on 
the dethroned Mahratta Prince the generous pension* 
which was the subject of this controversy. But still 
there is a conflict of opinion regarding the policy of the 
measure. In the consideration of such a question there 
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must necessarily be a large amount of assumption. Mai- • 
colm, wlio had assuredly the best opportunities of judging 
on the spot what were the resources of the Pcishwali 
and his chances of obtaining aid from other Mahratta 
chiefs, declared that a protracted war on an extensive 
scale would, in all probability, be the result of leaving 
the Pcishwali any longer at large. But it is confidently 
declared, on the other hand, that if Badjec Rao had 
joined Appa-Sahib, “they could never, with all their 
means, have made head against a British force of the 
strength of a battalion of infantry or a regiment of 
cavalry.”* It is well-nigh certain, however, for reasons 
stated in Malcolm’s letters, that the continuance of Badjoe 
Rao in the field would have brought us also into colli- 
sion with Scindiah, and that there would have been a 
necessity for military operations in the ensuing cold 
season,, extending over an immense area of country, and 
carried on at a ruinous expense to the State. Subse- 
quent events, as it will presently be seen, throw some 
light upon the question here suggested, and did much 
to illustrate the justice of these vieAvs. And there is 
aiiotlier of Malcolm’s arguments which years have proved 
and cstablislied. lie contended that there was no danger 
in the liberality to which he had pledged his Govern- 
ment ; that there was no feai’, as many alleged at the 
time, of the large amount of money at tlic disposal of the 
Peishwah being employed in any manner offensive to the 
State of which he was the pensioner. Badjee Rao, after 
his surrender, wrought us little annoyance. If he in- 
dulged in any dreams of recovering his lost dominion, 
they never incited him to dangerous action. The only 
injury that the provision inflicted upon us was the loss 
which our treasury sustained. 

* Priii^p’s of the Military during the Administration of thaMarquu 
and Political Transactions in India of Hastings. 
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The loss was greater than Malcolm anticipated. Badjeo 
Rao was a man of feeble constitution and debauched 
habits, fiir advanced in years at the time of liis sur- 
render ; but annuitants are proverbially long-lived, and 
the ex-Peisliwali drew his pension for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I have heard the longevity of Badjeo Rao spoken 
of as one of Malcolm’s offences, as though such an acci- 
dent could really affect the question. If he had died in 
the course of the first year it would not have made the 
measure a wiser one, nor docs the long continuance of the 
incubus on our finances, on the other hand, stamp its 
folly. Such burdens are doubtless very grievous. The 
large amount which is paid by the Government of the 
Kast India Company in the shape of pensions to dc- 
])osod princes and tlieir adherents is one of the great im- 
pediments to that accumulation of surplus revenue which 
is so much required for the domestic improvement of the 
country. Tlie money apportioned to these decayed 
potentates is, for the most part, very profligately spent. 
There is no sadder spectacle, indeed, than the court of 
one of these broken royalties. But I hope the time is 
^'ery far distant when we shall cease to make liberal 
provision for all wlioin we strip of tlieir estates. The 
character of the British Government for justice and gene- 
rosity is of more worth to us than anything else ; when 
we cease thus to recognise the claims of the fallen we 
oil all be regarded only as spoliators and usurpers. 

It may be said that justice might have been satisfied 
and generosity displayed by a less prodigal bestowal; 
but it is doubtful whether the Peishwah, who expected 
a larger pension, would have been induced to come in at 
all by the offer of a smaller one. Amrut Rao, who was 
only a servant of the Peishwah, had, fifteen years before, 
been guaranteed a pension of seven lakhs, as the price of 
his defection, by General Wellesley. A smaller amount 
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would liave been considered a degradation, and would, 
in all probability, have been rejected. There were 
strong political reasons, therefore, for the amount of the 
grant ; and it is needless to seek for private ones. That 
Malcolm sympathised with the fallen Prince, whom he 
had known in the hour of prosperity, is a fact which he 
always acknowledged. It was not in his nature to 
withhold pity from one in such grievous circumstances ; 
but that he suffered his private feelings to betray him 
into a resolution injurious to the State is sufficiently con- 
tradicted by the array of arguments, based upon public 
considerations, by which he justified the measure. On a 
full review of all these arguments, it appears to me that 
Malcolm has proved both the righteousness and the ex- 
pediency of the act. And if he erred, as some will still 
think he did, he erred on the side of mercy and gene- 
rosity, and there is virtue in the erit)r, which even his 
opponents will respect. 
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DISPERSION or THE PEISllWAu\s EOLLOWERS — MUTINY OF TUB ARABS— SUP- 
I’lltSSED BY MALCOTi:\r— T»E1'ARTUKB OF BADJJCR RAO TOR IllNOOSTAN — IM- 
PROVEMENT OP THE COUNTRY — THE ASSYE FESTIVAL — MALCOLM’s CHA- 
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The subjection of the Pcisliwah being now accom- 
|)Iislied, it remained only to break up the military force 
by which he was accompanied, and to remove the Prince 
himself to a fitting asylum in the Company’s dominions. 
For some days both objects seemed to be in a fair way 
towards a peaceable attainment. The Peishwah’s fol- 
lowers were going quietly to their homes, and lie him- 
self was submitting more cheerfully to his fate, ti no 
present appearances could Malcolm discern any sources 
of inquietude. On the 8tli of June he thus described 
ivhat was then the state of affaii’s in his camp : 

“ I am twelve miles nearer Malwah. I am daily getting rid of 
hadjee Rao*s followers, who were, when wo started, twice the 
number of my little corps ; but they are conquered in mind, and 
idl arc going away quietly and more contented than you would 
believe it possible for men in their situation, who have lost their 
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present service, and must bo doubtful of gaining another. Ad- 
versity is a I’uggcd but a good teaclier. Badjoc Rap’s youngest 
and most favored wife was taken desperately ill last night. He 
sent in great distress to me, praying I would halt. I agreed, 
stating that I had yielded to a consideration so personal what I 
would on no other ground. He vras so pleased, that he sent me 
word, though he had three days ago declined the accommodation 
of tents I ollercd him, he would now accept it. Tlie messenger 
was shown all my camp-equipage, and told to take his choice. 
Two were selected — one my dining- tent, and the other a small 
one, made entirely of tlic kuss-kuss root (it was sent to mo as a 
present by the Minister of Holkar to keep me cool). Badjcc 
Rao is now in one of these tents, his little sick wife in another, 
and he has just sent me a message to say I am his only friend 
upon earth.” 

But even while Malcolm wrote there were difficulties 
gathering around liim. Some of the Arab troops of the 
Peishwah, who at the time of liis surrender liad been 
guarding the passes, now came ffocking to Badjee Kao’s 
camp, clamoriug for their arrears of pay. Partly from 
reasons of policy,’’^ partly from motives of delicacy, Mal- 
colm had abstained from interfering in the Peishwah’s 
aiTangements for the dismissal of his followers ; but now 


^ It is right that Malcolm’s argu- 
ments should be stated in his own 
words. “ Though quite aware of the 
inconvcuicncc,” lie wrote to Lord 
Hastings, "that attended the con- 
course of armed men hy whom he was 
followed, I was too much accustomed 
to such scenes to be in any alarm. I 
knew this army would gradually dis- 
sohe ; and wliile the suspicions of the 
Peishwali and of those immediately 
about his person were allayed by my 
ap])arcnt indifference, I anticipated 
that liis followers would carry to their 
homes the deepest impression of the 
consideration, humanity, and genero- 
sity which the English Goverumeni 
sliowcd to a fallen enemy. I have 


attached the gre^itest consideration 
throngliout the proceeding to tliis im- 
pression, because, as far as I am able 
to judge after the great clwnges that* 
liave occurred, it is to this more than 
to any other source whatever that we 
arc to look for that cliccrful submission 
in tlic great majority of tlie inha- 
bitants we have conquered which can 
alone produce early and complete 
tranquillity. This circumstance will, 
I trust, acctount to your Lordship for 
incurring what may appear serious ha- 
zards, but which were, in fact, sli^t 
in comparison with the evils which 
would Iiave resulted from any other 
course.” 
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he cltearly saw that the time was close at hand when, 
only by the interposition of his own troops, a positive 
danger could bo averted. Still tenacious of his dignity 
—still eager to make a show of power — Badjee llao had 
declared that all would be well, .and that he could manage 
liis adlicrents. But at noon, on the 9th of June, a mes- 
senger entered the English camp, and announced that 
tlie Poishwah’s tent was surrounded by his mutinous 
soldiery, clamorously demanding their aiTcars of jiay, 
and tlircatcning to resort to acts of violence if their claims 
Averc not promptly satisfied. 

Though the main body of Malcolm’s troops had 
marched as usual in the morning, ho had kept in the 
rear, under the belief that their services would be re- 
quired, a detaclmient consisting of a regiment of cavalry, 
a battalion of infantry, some guns, and about six hundred 
irregular horse. They Avero ready to act in a moment 
against the mutineers ; but Badjee Kao still declared that 
he could induce, by promises of payment, the refractory 
iroops to miurch towards their homes, and implored Mal- 
colm not to attack them lest they should sacrifice his 
life to their resentment. For seven hours, therefore, the 
British troops Avere kept under arms, but inactive. Still 
the turmoil Avas unabated ; still the language of the chief 
mutineers was loud and defiant. So Malcolm sent an 
express to recall the troops which had marched in the 
morning, and in the mean while exhorted the Peishwah, 
Avho was in an extreme state of alarm, to compose him- 
self during the night, for that next day he would as- 
suredly be relieved from the danger which then threat- 
ened him. At the same time, Malcolm sent messages to 
the chiefs of the mutineers, warning them of the certain 
destruction they would bring upon themselves by com- 
mitting any acts of violence ; but prpmising them on 
the other hand, that if they would depart in peace, the 
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pledges voluntarily made to them by the Peishwah 
should be amply redeemed. 

The night passed quietly away. On the morning 
Malcolm went out to reconnoitre the neighbourhood of 
the Peishwah’s camp. It was at a distance of about a 
mile and a half from our own head-quarters, pitched 
upon a spot of low, jungly ground on the banks of a 
watercourse, which, flowing in a serpentine direction, 
surrounded three sides of the encampment. The low 
trees and brushwood on the banks of the Nullali, and 
the uneven, stony surftice of the ground, were favorable 
to the operations of the irregular Arab troops who occu- 
pied it. But Malcolm’s quick soldierly eye discerned at 
a distance of some two hundred yards from the front of 
the encampment a spot on which he could form his force, 
with the left of his line resting on the watercourse, and 
his right extending to a liill, the crest of which com- 
manded the whole camp. As soon as he received intel- 
ligence that the troops which he had recalled were close 
at hand, he made his formations, and prepared for action. 
His object, however, was rather to overawe the mutineers 
than destroy them. There was no doubt of the result 
of an engagement. But the lives of the Peishwah and 
all his family were in danger. The mutineers encom- 
passed his tent. TIis attendants and followers, including 
numbers of women and children, were hemmed in by 
the refractory troops. To have opened a fire upon them 
would have been to have destroyed scores of innocent 
lives. The moment was one of extremest anxiety. Mal- 
colm had nine six-pounder guns loaded with grape, and 
if he had opened upon the mutineers, the massacre would 
have been dreadful. He abstained to the extreme limits 
of forbearance. An Arab picket fired on our men, and 
two of our grenadiers were wounded. Still Malcolm 
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would not fire a shot, or suffer a man to move. The 
display of force was sufficient. The chiefs of the muti- 
iieera were now coining forward to sue for terms. Gal- 
loping forward, and stopping the fire of their men, they 
advanced towards the English general. He told them, 
in a manner not to he misunderstood, that the Peishwah 
had already paid them a large sum of money; that other 
points for which they had contended had been guaranteed 
to them on the faith of the British Government ; and 
that therefore, as they had no longer any pretext for 
continuing in a hostile attitude, if they did not imme- 
diately draAV off their troops from the tents of their late 
master, our batteries Avould open upon them and they 
Avould be destroyed to a man. 

They implored him to be patient for one more moment. 
They asked only that he would suffer them to return to 
their lines and bring with them the principal jemadars of 
the force to hear Malcolm’s promises confirmed. The 
permission was gr.anted; and the jemadars came. “ Give 
these men your hand,” said the chief, Syud Zein by name ; 
“ promise them that, if they release ’Badjee Kao, you Avill 
not attack them, and all your commands shall be obeyed.” 
To one after another Malcolm gave his hand and the 
promise they required to assure them; and then they 
hastened to their lines. In less than a quarter of an hour 
their tents were struck, their troops had moved off; and 
Badjec Kao, attended by his own Mahratta guards, came 
up to the front of the English line, where Malcolm re- 
ceived him with a general salute. 

The Peishwah, who had been overwhelmed with terror, 
Avas now in a corresponding state of joy. He was pro- 
fuse in his expressions of gratitude. He called Malcolm 
the saviour of his honor — the ’saviour of his life ; and 
declared that he AiTOuld, for the remainder of his days, be 
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guided in everything by the advice of his preserver. 
There was no blessing in life, he said, equal to that of a 
true friend. 

Nor less thanltful was Malcolm for the happy issue of 
that day’s danger. “ How you Avould have been grati- 
fied,” he wrote some days iifterwards to his wife, “ to have 
heard the praises and blessings which were showered upon 
me from all ranks when the affair ended without blood- 
shed. I thank God for giving mo a coolness on that day 
which nothing could disturb. The Peishwah must have 
been murdered, and hundreds of women and children, and 
all my triumph in his submission would have been soiled. 
I should, besides, have lost two or three hundred of my 
own fine fellows, but have extirpated their opponents. 
All is now as happy as possible. Badjee Kao, who has 
dismissed all his military attendants but four or five hun- 
dred, is in my camp, ready to proceed to Hindostan the 
moment the rains will admit. All is peace and quiet, 
and I do not sec much prospect of its being disturbed.” 

On the 12th of June, Malcolm and the Peishwah 
crossed the Nerbudda. From this time all apprehen- 
sions regarding the conduct of Badjee Kao were at an 
end. He knew where alone safety was to be found; 
he knew what were his interests — ^Avho was his friend. 
He was extremely unwilling to be severed from his pro- 
tector, and talked of never leaving his side. Malcolm 
treated him with unlimited courtesy and unstinting confi- 
dence ; and there were some who, considering the Prince’s 
natural tendency to intrigue, and the guile which was so 
la^e an ingredient in his character, thought that it waS 
scarcely safe to trust him so much. But on this point 
Malcolm had made up his mind after much reflection.. 
Writing to Mr. Elphinstonc early in August, he explained 
the principles by which he regulated his conduct: 
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“ You are, I well know, doing everything that can conciliate 
the inhabitants, and fulfilling every shadow of an engagement 
with a feeling that works great, though unseen good. As to our 
difference in the tone to Badjee Rao, if you had had my task you 
would, I am assured, have performed it as I have done. To bring 
him into my power I was obliged to assume a tone which it would 
liave been ungenerous and impolitic to liave changed without a 
real necessity. Circumstances that referred to his temper and 
condition, and to the actual state of the country, gave me more 
security from a system of confidence that appeared to border on 
imprudence than I could liave derived from any guard except tlic 
main guard ; and, independent of the immense advantages, wliicii 
a local observer can only appreciate, of making this prince march 
:i volunteer to Ilindostan, I give him the fair chances of becoming 
reconciled to his situation through a sense of the comforts of lus 
actual condition, and a hopelessness of improving it. The first 
motive could not operate if he was under a jealous restraint; for, 
as far as I can judge, his character, his suspicions, and his fears 
would make him regard such as the commencement of a system 
fliat must end in a prison; and I confess I can imagine no watch 
‘.‘llicient to prevent his personally escaping if he should desire it. 
When that is apprehended, sentries must be placed over liim. Do 
not imagine that I am without information of w'liat is passing in 
his camp, far less that I have ever sinootbcd for one instant with 
liim, or those about Iiiiii, regarding their present and future ex- 
pectations. Not only my language, but my actions, liave all the 
same tendency to satisfy them that they shall possess every comfort, 
but that every hope of future power is gone. They have the best 
water wherever we halt; they have tents, camels, bullocks, coolies, 
cash whenever required, and every species of civility, attention, 
and respect ; but all ideas opposite to their situation are crushed 
the moment they appear. 

It is impossible to reconcile the mind at once to eternal ba- 
nishment from the Faderland^ and to the total loss of all sovereign 
power; but this may be done by degrees, through the ex-Prince 
losing gradually all hopes of success in an effort to regain them. 
I am not startled at finding Badjee Rao still has a hope that four 
or five years of good conduct might entitle him to some power, 
but I take care that hope shall receive no encouragement; on the 
VOL, n. T 
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contrary, that he and those around him should know that it is 
altogether fallacious; and 1 know that every day must weaken the 
expectation till it dies a natural death. But supposing the con- 
trary — ^suppose this man attempts escape ? If prevented, you have a 
good right to confine him; if he gets away, what is his condition? 
He would be a burden to Scindiah or to Holkar. He could not 
carry treasure with him ; nor could he restore his credit, or recall 
his respectable adherents. Plunderers might use his name for a 
month, but nothing could result; and his character is such, that he 
never could re-create the means which he has abandoned.” 


At this time Malcolm was at Mundissore, where he 
had negotiated the treaty with Holkar s Government; 
and Badjee Eao, who was to be attended to Hindostan 
by Captain Low, was about soon to lose Malcolm’s as- 
suring companionship,* The force had been continually 
in motion during the hottest season of the year, and had 
made many long marches, which had greatly distressed 
some of Malcolm’s followers, who were not as fond 
of rapid locomotion as himself.f The reader, indeed, 
who follows on the map the movements of Sir John 
Malcolm, and marks the large intervals of space cor- 
responding with the brief intervals of time set down 
in the narrative, will almost doubt the accuracy of 
the narrator. But now the rains had set in; the 
country was under water ; and again he found 


* " I date this,” ho wrote to his wife 
on the 8th of Aurast, "from the place 
where I settled t^ peace with Holkar 
m January last. I am escorting Bad- 
jee Rao, who takes his leave here to 
to Hindostan. I shall i^oice when 
^parts, for really this is a life of 
too incessant effort and fati^e to be 
agreeable. I have had anotner mon- 
soon march, and am now encamped on 
a high hill, to avoid the floods that are 
all aroiind.” 

t Malcolm, in one of his private 
letters, thus alludes to the subject: "I 
have got very unjustly (!) a bad name 
for long marches. No one felt these 


more than my little Persian friend, 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, who was 
with me as moonshee in my pursuit of 
Badjee Bao. In one of the hottest 
days of the first week; of June I hap- 
pened to say that I was not oertmn 
whether 1 should march eighteen miles 
or twenty-eight next day. ‘Oh! for 
God*s sake, march twenty-eight/ (W 
the Khan. ‘Why do yon wim itP 
said 1 : ‘ lam afraid it ^ kill you.* * 
On this the Khan told a stoi^ more 
amusing than delicate, the 
which was, that if he were to be kuled 
at all, it was better to be killed out- 
right. 
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the inconvenience, which he had experienced in the pre- 
ceding year, of pitching his camp in a sAvamp, or searching 
for a spot of rising ground on which to locate himself • 
with greater comfort. Malcolm’s health was beginning 
to fail him under the combined influences of continued 
work, much anxiety, and exposure to tlie vicissitudes of 
the climate. It was a relief to him when at last he was 
able to announce that Badjee Eao and his escort were 
about to leave him. “Badjee Rao,” he wrote to Mr. 
John Adam, “leaves this on the 17th (of August), after 
making all the arrangements required about liis followers, 
five hundred of whom leave him here, and between two 
and three hundred, five days after he reaches Muttra. 
Explanations have taken place here which will, I trust, 

do much good I could not at this season liave 

taken any other road, and it would have been impolitic 
to leave him in Malwah ; for whatever he might have 
thought, all kinds of stories were afloat about his pro- 
bable restoration, and men’s minds began to be agitated 
on the subject. They are now all pretty well convinced. 
The impression made by this scene will long survive. It 
has all the character of a triumph over mind ; and that, I 
will maintain to my last breath, in spite even of a reso- 
lution of Council, is worth a hundred triumphs over the 
body.” 

Malcolm remained some days at Mundleysir, and then 
moved to Mhow, where he was establishing a canton- 
ment, which was the centre of those operations for the 
reclamation of Malwah, of which I shall presently speak 
more in detail — operations into which he threw all the 
fulness of his heart and all the energies of his mind.* 

* lu a letter to his wife on this who all continue to refer their happi- 
subject, Malcolm says : ** I often wish ness to me; and it joys my heart to 
you were here to enjoy the blessings find myself the instrument of ptmish- 
i obtain from the poor inhabitants, ing freebooters,, and restoring great 

T 2 
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“Exercising, as I do at present,” he wrote to Lord Wel- 
lesley, in September, “ a military and political control 
that extends over the greatest part of Malwah, and as 
far south as the Taptee; and seeing provinces that have 
been for fifty years a prey to anarchy and disorder rising 
rapidly to prosperity under our protection and power, I 
recall with delight those^ lessons I learnt under yom‘ 
Lordship. Every day shows practically the wisdom of 
the principles which you laid down for the management 
of this great empire; and I am sensible I derive half the 
reputation I enjoy from my good memory in remembering 

what you taught me I have been continually 

marching for fifteen months, including two monsoons. I 
am now in a cantonment I have formed near Indore. 
If matters arc quiet, as they promise to be, at the opening 
of the season, I mean to go in February to Calcutta ; and 
if not before appointed Governor of Bombay, it is my 
intention to embark for England in November or De^^ 
cember, 1819.” 

On the same subject of the improvement of the country 
he wrote soon afterwards to Mr. William Elphinstone, 
saying: 

“ I am looking anxiously for letters from England, written 
subsequent to the war with Holkar. The countries of that young 
Prince are advancing to prosperity with a rapidity that looks almost 
miraculous to those who are unacquainted with the patience, in- 
dustry, and attachment to the soil of the Ryots of India. They 
actually have reappeared in thousands, like people come out of the 
earth to claim and recultivate lands that have been fallow for 
twenty years. I delight in the scene, and if I succeed (which I 
trust I shall) in keeping the peace during the next two months, 

provinces to a prosperity wliicli they villager in this quarter, and they come 
have not known for years. Tliis is a and squat down in my room alongside 
point beyond either victories or nego- of astonished Rajahs and Nabobs, who 
tiations of which I am indeed proud, wonder at my bad taste.” 

1 am intimate with almost every poor 
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the danger is past, and my reign will* finish (for I have applied 
to go to Calcutta in January) with great hlat; I shall have to 
boast that, over a tract of country tlircc hundred miles in length, 
and about two hundred in breadth (such is the extent of my 
command), not a musket has been fired, and hardly a petty 
theft committed for nearly twelve months; and when it is added 
tliat this country includes the districts of all the Pindarrees, that 
this y^as the scene of constant war between Mahratta chiefs, that 
it is full of Rajahs, Grassiahs and Bhecls, whose occupation is 
plunder, my right of exultation will not be denied. My mode 
has been to avoid all interference but as a settler of dilferences 
and a keeper of the peace. I am the avowed enemy of plun- 
derers, and the active friend of all those who maintain or return 
to peaceable habits. 

But the chief secret is, I am very tolerant of abuses, and can 
wait with patience to see them die their natural death. I am no 
advocate, God knows, for sudden reforms or violent changes. 
These arc, indeed, the rocks of the sea in w’hich we are now 
afloat. Amid all these scenes my mind is fixed on England, and 
nothing but an early appointment to Bombay can detain me 
longer.” 

To the Duke of Wellington he also wrote about the 
same time: 

If I can leave this country in January in that state of pro- 
found tranquillity it is in at this moment, I shall really exult, as 
the change has appeared, to me even who am sanguine, to be too 
great to be permanent; but unwearied efforts have been made to 
produce it, and the good of all has been my study, and fortu- 
nately, from Lord Hastings, Dowlut Ilao Scindiah, and Holkar, 
to every petty plundering Rajah and Bheel chief, all have hitherto 
combined in leaving matters to my sole discretion and manage- 
ment. This, with a good army at my command, some expe- 
rience, a resolution to alter nothing that can be tolerated, to dis- 
trust as little as possible, to attend to usage more than reason, 
to study feelings and prejudices, and to make no changes but such 
as I am compelled to do, may enable me to leave a tolerable easy 
task to your nephew, Gerald Wellesley, who is appointed Resi- 
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dent with Holkar, and who is reported (I have not seen him for 
many years) a very efficient public officer.” 

^ Whilst Malcolm, suiTOunded by a society of pleasant 
friends, was prosecuting with these happy results his ad- 
mmistrative labors, the 23rd of September found him 
not unmindful of the llict that it was the anniversary of 
the battle of Assye — the first of Wellington’s long fet of 
victories. Determining to celebrate the occasion by a 
grand eiitertaiumcnt, he invited all the officers in camp 
to dinner, and toasted the duke with becoming enthu- 
siasm. The native soldiery followed the example of 
their officers, and tlie very Pariahs had a festival of their 
own. The scene was a memorable one; and it cannot 
be better described than in the words of Malcolm’s own 
letter to Wellington, written two days after the carouse: 

The day before yesterday the whole of the officers in camp 
dined witli me to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Assye; 
and it was celebrated with proper enthusiasm by men who were 
sensible to all the advantages the Indian army derives from having 
its fiirac associated with your history. I have never yet written 
any poetry about you, and therefore expect pardon for making 
you the subject of a song for the day, a copy of which I enclose.* 
It is the same measure as that in which Moore has made the 
Genius of Erin call upon you to relieve her land, and sings equally 
well with the appropriate air of ‘ Paddy Whack.’ If Moore is 
very Irish, you will perhaps say I am very Asiatic. 

‘‘ Our Assye festival did not finish with my dinner. My native 
aide-de-camp, Subadar Syud Hussein, a gallant soldier, owes his 
rise to that day. He was the leading havildar of the Fourth 
Cavalry in the charge ; and he afterwards dashed into the centre 
of a party of the enemy’s horse, and bore off their standard. His 
commanding officer, Floyer, brought him and the standard to you ; 
and upon the story being told, you patted him upon the back, 

♦ The song which Malcolm wrote will be found in the Appendix. Itww 
on this occasion— one of the most spi- suhk by Captain ileeiwood, of the 
rited of his poetical compositions— Ro^et Corps. 
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and with that eloquent and correct knowledge in the native lan- 
guage for which you were celebrated, said, ^ Acha havildar ; je- 
madar.* A jemadar he was made; and though the anecdote has no 
doubt been expelled from your memory to make room for others 
of more interest, it holds an important place in Syud Hussein’s ; 
and amid all his subsequent successes in Persia and in India, 
which have raised him to medals, pensions, and a palanquin from 
Government, his pride is the pat on the back he received at Assye; 
and he told me the other day with great nawete that he felt raised 
by your actions, as your increasing fame gave increasing value to 
the notice you had once taken of him. This grateful soldier fol- 
lowed my feast by one on the 24th to two hundred subadars, 
jemadars, havililars, and naicks of my division; and a grand nautch 
which he gave in the evening to about four hundred spectators, 
was attended by all the English officers in camp. A very good 
transparency of your head, with the word Assye, which Jiad or- 
namented my bungalow, was put up by him in a large tent, and 
the Persian name of Wellesley Sahib Bahadur, in Persian cha- 
racters, announced to tliosc who had not seen the light of your 
countenance in tlic original, for whom tlic picture was Intended. 
The subadar was pressed to call you the Duke of Wellington; 
but he said (and I think very justly) that was your European 
name, but your Indian name was Wellesley Bahadur.” 

“ P.S. — Since writing this letter, all the Pariahs at head-quarters 
met and gave a feast, to help which they purchased thirty bottles 
of Pariah arrack. Led by the riot they made to the place of 
meeting, I went with some others to see what was the matter. A 
drunken Mehtur came up and said, ^ We all get drunk for Wel- 
lington name.’ ” 

As the heavy rains of the autumnal season passed away, 
and the cool, crisp air of the early winter began to inspire 
men with new energy and vigor, Malcolm, whose consti- 
tution had been severely tried by the few preceding 
months, with all their toil and anxiety, felt the glow of 
returning health upon him, and wrote hopefully of the 
state and prospects of the country, whose regeneration 
lay so near his heart : 
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I am quite well/* he wrote to Ills wife in October — all is 
quiet— -no chance of war — and everything in my large kingdom 
ilourishing and prosperous. The cold weather is actually com- 
mencing, and in two months we shall have plenty of ice. I, in- 
deed, believe this cantonment (called by the natives Malcolmporc) 
is upon the most elevated level in the whole peninsula. Rivers 
that rise within a few miles of my bungalow (I have a fine bun- 
galow and garden) take opposite courses, cast and west, and fall 
into the distant seas of Bengal and Cambay.” 

To the Duke of Wellington he wrote at the end of 
October, from Mhow : 

“ I have had occasion to put all my theories of settling troubled 
waters, and of bringing order out of anarchy, into full practice ; 
and the result has been beyond my own expectations; but the 
labor lias been almost too much, and I am anxious to get away. 
I mean to goto Calcutta, if all keeps quiet, in February or March, 
and proceed homo in November or December. It would be 
foolish to waste my life in waiting a vacancy, whicli may not 

occur these three years I have had such hard work 

lately, that I shall easily console myself for a disappointment in 
the prospect of a little quiet in England.” 

It was not, however, in the nature of things, encourag- 
ing as were the appearances of general tranquillity, that 
there should not have been accidental disturbances re- 
sulting from the folly or fanaticism of individual men. 
It happened at this time that an impostor, calling him- 
self Mulhar Rao, pretending to be the real head of the 
Holkar femily,’* gathered around liim a few Arab and 
other disbanded troops, and endeavoured, with small 
success, to raise the country. The movement was too 
contemptible to cause any anxiety, but it occasioned 

* Ilis real name was Krishna, lie poor the real Holkar had fled unat- 
Avas a member of the Holkar family, tended, and that the Minister had 
about the same age as Mulhar Hao, produced a supposititious prince in his 
and is said to have resembled him in stead. Of course the impostor, being 
person. It Avas alleged by his sup- a boy of tender years, was a mere tool 
porters, that after the oattle of Mehid- in the hands of others. 
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some trouble. On the lOtli of November, still at Mhow, 
Malcolm wrote to Mr. Jenkins : 

All my Rangrcc friends continue to behave well, but their 
settlement has given much trouble, and it will require as much to 
keep them right. Tlie impostor Mulhar Rao is, I trust, on his 
last legs, and I expect to-morrow or next day to hear of his 
having closed his career, at least for the present, as he must be 
taken if he does not retreat so far west as to lose all his followers; 
and I arn following him up in the settlements of the chiefs in 
whose countries he, or rather the freebooters who made an instru- 
ment of him, have hitherto found protection.” 

At the beginning of December, Malcolm moved out 
with a light corps from his cantonment at Mhow, and 
proceeded into the districts to the westward to drive the 
rebels from the Cliumbul to the frontier of Guzerat. He 
liad expected that the disturbances instigated by the 
pretender, or rather in his name, for he was little more 
than a boy, would have led to some sanguinary encoun- 
ters ; but on the 8th of December he wrote from Dhar to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Macdonald, saying : 

“ Everything in this quarter is going on to a wish, and work 
that I expected would have cost me many lives, is going on as 
smoothly as a holiday pastime. Arabs, Mckrances, and all kinds 
of wild mercenaries arc marching off contentedly to their homes, 
and every order I give is cheerfully obeyed. I have taken great 
pains to satisfy these men of the uselessness of opposition, and I 
have troops at every point. ..... The cold weather is set in, 
which is a great aid, for I am at work from morning till evening. 
If the next fifteen days are fortunate, this province is settled be- 
yond a fear of trouble.” * 

* On the same day he wrote also just come in to pay me a visit. He is, 
to Lady Malcolm, saying : ** I am like young Holkar, one of my royal 
now making a tour with a light corps wards. We have had plenty of langh- 
to the west of the Chumbul, clearing ing, almost plying. 1 cannot bear 
the country of vagabonds on the fron- the mummery of these state visits, and 

tier of Guzerat The young always break in upon the grave part 

llajah of Dhar, a delightful boy, has of them with good effect.” 
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In less than the time appointed, he had completed 
his work. Ten days had scarcely passed before he was 
able to announce that he had accomplished all that he 
desired without shedding a drop of blood: 

It will,” he wrote to Lord Hastings, ^‘from what I know of 
your Lordship’s feelings and principles, bo a satisfaction to learn 
that, in effecting arrangements which have sent to 'their homes 
at least 6000 foreign troops, and brought every subordinate 
tributary to a fur settlement with liis superior in the countries 
west of the Chumbul, not a shot has been fired ; and not one that 
I have seen or heard of (and I have almost seen or heard all) arc 
seriously discontented.” 

Writing to his wile on the 17th of December, he dwelt 
delightedly on the success he had achieved : 

“ I have completely settled a rebellion, at the head of which 
there was an impostor, calling himself the legitimate Holkar. All 
the troops are dispersed, and all the leaders are taken. The last 
threw himself at my feet four days ago. Has by that act escaped 
being hanged; but has been banished the country. I ara now 
making a circuit of the barren and rugged countries on the eastern 
frontier of Guzerat. This, my last work, promises to be well over 
in a month, when I may boast that all this province is in a state of 
tranquillity, and likely to remain so, and that the great object has 
been effected with hardly the loss of a life. Two days ago, being 
angry with a celebrated chief of the name of Moozuffer, I told him 
to leave my camp and proceed to his stronghold, and place him- 
self at the head of 2000 men who were at his disposal. ^ I will 
follow you,’ I added, ‘and show you soon the nature of your 
power.’ The man coolly replied, ‘ I know my power. Though 
locally considerable, it is nothing compared to yours. Besides, 
robber though I be, I cannot subsist, except by the cultivators of 
my country; and such is the reputation which your proceedings 
for the last twelvemonth have given you with that class, and all 
the peaceable inhabitants of the country, that the sword that is 
drawn against you will be weighed to earth by their curses.’ ” 

This letter was written fix)m Bhopawur, which lies to ;; 
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the west of the Chumbul river. From that place Mal- 
colm marched northward to Rutlam, where he spent the 
Christmas of this year. On the great festival day, he 
wrote to his wife, saying : 

I have time to say no more than that I am working twelve 
hours in the day, but trust to God the great labor draws to a 
close, and that in one short week I shall report to Lord Hastings 
the complete settlement of all the princes, chiefs, and countries 
witliin my extensive command. Nothing of any consequence will 
be left undone, and as the very elements of sedition have been re- 
moved, I shall have no fear for the future tranquillity of this 
quarter, at least not while the principles upon which it has been 
effected are maintained. There are two circumstances connected 
with my late labors which will gratify you; one is, that public 
opinion in this province, high and low, is so with me, that it has 
overpowered everything. I have not met with the slightest check, 
and everywhere I Imve been, and am hailed with blessings. They 
give me (from not understanding what is done by our system) 
exaggerated merit, as the author of the great change tliat has been 
effected, and I am deemed in Malwah the restorer of peace, the 
cstablisher of order, and the promoter of general prosperity. This 
is the first cause of your gratification. The second is, that Lord 
Hastings and tlic Supreme Government appear, by their late 
letters, determined to outdo the good folks of Malwah.” 

And never were praises better merited. The right 
man was never more certainly in the right place than 
was Malcolm at this time. He had many personal qua- 
lities which peculiarly fitted him for the work of settling 
a long-troubled country, and reclaiming from their law- 
less habits men whom evil circumstances, rather than 
evil inclinations, had driven into a career of crime. He 
had no “ great theories ’’ to support. He indulged in no 
philosophical speculations regarding the destinies of man, 
or the constitution of society. He was not what is conven- 
tionally called a deep thinker. His rules of conduct were 
not of an abstract kind, but available at all times for 
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practical purposes, and readily adaptable to the circum- 
stances of the hour. He had expansive sympathies, a 
large humanity, an uncommonly fine temper, and a 
genial flow of spirits which was as contagious as it was 
cheering. He had, too, a peculiar kind of ready wit, 
which did not develop itself so much in smart sayings, as 
in a prompt appreciation of peculiar circumstances and 
characters which enabled him to moot every contingency 
with some pertinent remark, impressing the hearers to 
whom it was addressed with a conviction that he saw 
tltrough them as though they were glass. No English- 
man had mixed more irccly with natives of India of every 
class, or ever understood them better. He was not, 
properly speakmg, a great linguist — an erudite Oriental 
scholar; but ho readily understood, and he conversed 
volubly in, several native dialects, and if his language 
was not always a model of philological correctness, his 
hearers never missed his meaning. But even, beyond all 
these advantages, perhaps, the secret of his success lay in 
the fact that he communicated directly with the people. 
He was, at all times, accessible to them. He did not 
employ intermediate agents ; but took care that justice 
should descend to every claimant in a pure and undi- 
luted stream. No man ever accomplished more than Sir 
John Malcolm by the force of his own personal character, 
or shaped his acts with more particular reference to the 
individual characters of others. 

There was a heartiness, a sincerity in all that he said 
and did, which gave people unlimited confidence in him; 
and even when his decisions were imfavorable to the 
applicant, there was a robust sort of kindliness in his 
very denials which disarmed them of offence. A well- 
timed, readily appreciable joke, often was more service- 
able in his hands than the most elaborate arguments. Oo 
one occasion, when receiving petitions and listening to 
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complaints — a duty to which ho systematically devoted 
a portion of the day— a Bheel, one of the wildest of a 
wild tribe, broke clamorously into the tent, threw him- 
self at Malcolm’s feet, and cried aloud for justice. He 
had a dreadful story to tell of robbery and murder, and 
prayed that justice might be executed upon the criminal. 
“Hold, hold!” said Sir John, “not so fast; the party you 
accuse shall be sent for, and the cause inquired into 
forthwith.” “ What is the use of inquiring ?” asked the 
Bheel; “my cattle have been carried off, and one of my 
sous killed in an attempt to recover them.” “ It may be 
so,” returned Malcolm, “ but still I must inquire. Do 
you know why the Almighty gave me two ears ?” The 
plaintiff looked puzzled, shook his head, and answered in 
the negative. “ Then I will tell you,” said Malcolm. 
“ In order that I might hear your story with one, and 
the other party’s with the other.” The bystanders 
loudly applauded the wisdom and justice of the speech, 
and the Bheel, equally convinced, awaited the inquiry 
against which he had protested. 

The new year found Malcolm busily employed in this 
good work of settling the newly-acquired country; and 
so much had his labors accomplished, that he was con- 
templating a visit to Calcutta with a view, if not ap- 
pointed to the Bombay Government, of eventually pro- 
ceeding to England, when a warm, earnest letter from 
Lord Hastings persuaded him to remain longer in a 
country to whose continued prosperity his presence was 
so essential. He had returned about the middle of the 
month of January to Mhow, whence, on the 22nd, he 
wote to his wife: 

“I expected about this time to have been on my way to Cal- 
cutta, but Lord Hastings has requested me to stay in Malwah, and 
in complying with his request I not only perform a duty, but do 
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that which is best for the public interests and my private good. I 
shall certainly stay till the rains, and probably longer; but 1 re- 
main resolved (unless appointed to Bombay) to embark for Eng- 
land in December. God send me once more to you and my 
little ones, and he will be a wise man that persuades me away 
from so dear a home. If condemned to be absent, I could nowhere 
be so well as here. The climate is line, thermometer last night 
28°, and all the grain-fields blighted with the frost of the last 
week. I am here, if you will believe all hands, very essential to the 
maintenance of that tranquillity which it has been my labor to esta- 
blish. All my plans have succeeded, and the whole of the foreign 
mercenaries (except ourselves) have been sent out of the country. 
This measure it was prophesied would cost hundreds of lives, and 
one or two years to accomplish. It did not occupy me above six 
weeks, and not a shot has been fired. I proceeded with fair and 
just propositions in one hand and a drawn sword in the other, and 
all not only yielded, b\it those that went and those that stayed 
were alike warm in their gratitude to me. This is very pleasing, 
and since I returned to I\Ihow I have really been affected by the 
regret all ranks displayed at my intended departure, and the joy 
they have expressed at my protracted stay,’' 

But there was more active work in store for Malcolm 
than he at this time anticipated. Early in February, 
Appa-Sahib, the deposed Rajah of Berar, broke from 
the hills in which for some time he had been hunted by 
our detachments, and accompanied by Cheetoo, the last 
of the Pindarree chiefs, made his way to the strong 
fortress of Asseerghur, the gates of which were opened to 
receive the fugitive prince, but closed against the broken 
freebooter. Intelligence of Appa-Sahib’s movements 
seems to have reached Malcolm about the 10th of Fe^ 
bruajy. Already acquainted with the views of the 
Supreme Government, he set his force in motion, and 
marched forward upon Asseerghur to co-operate with Ge- 
neral Doveton, if need be, for the reduction of the place.* 

* General Doveton waa the senior commend tho milit^ movempxU tfast 
officer, and Malcolm could only re- seemed expedient in this ccnjniihtlaxe. 
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On the 14th he was at Mundleysir; and on the follow- 
ing day, with 400 men of the 6th Madras Infantry, four 
companies of a Bombay regiment, the 3rd Madras Cavalry, 
800 of Guickowar Horse, and two brigades of Horse Ar- 
tillery, he crossed tlie Nerbiidda river. “ What Appa- 
Saliib will do,” lie wrote to Doveton, “ mocks all conjec- 
ture. I can liardly conceive Jeswunt Rao Lar is so be- 
reft of all sense as to brave on his account a storm that 
must ovcrwhe^ip him.” On the following day, he became 
assured that the man had received some of Appa-Sahib’s 
followers, if not the lugitivc Ra-jah himself, into his 
fortress, and ho pushed on, ready, as he said, for any- 
thing, as far as his means went, which were “not large, 
but of the right sort.” 

The next day, however, brought other tidings. Jeswunt 
Rao had applied to General Doveton for a passport to 
Malcolm’s camp, that he might communicate with the 
English Agent, and then pass onwards to Gwalior to 
receive the instructions of his master. • This seemed to 
promise a pacific result; and on the 18th of February, 
Malcolm wrote that there was little chance of a siege, as 
Jeswunt Rao would be in his camp on the following day, 
“ having obeyed a summons to attend his master at 
Gwalior.” But, instead of making his appearance in 
person, the man opened communications by letter from 
Asseerghur; and Malcolm, not then knowing that the 
duplicity of Scindiah liiinself was at the bottom of the 
Ear’s strangeness of conduct, pronounced it to be “ in- 
explicable.” It was still doubtful whether Appa-Sahib 

Asseerffhur belonged nominally to ment, Malcolm declared, however, 
Scindi^, who was onr ally; and as he that if he had his own way, he would 
professed, though falsely, to disap- not wait a moment for Scindiah’s con- 
prove of the conduct of his servant sent, but demand that our enemies 
m offering shelter to onr enemies, should be given up to us at once, and if 
some embarrassment was occasioned refused, attadc the fortress as soon as 
by the seeming necessity of acting in we had collected means for the pur- 
concert with tne Maharajah’s Oovern- pose. 
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were in Asseerghur ; but it was certain that Cheetoo was 
wandering about in the neighbourhood, seeking safety 
and finding none. Determined, if possible, during the 
negotiations with Jeswunt Rao, to destroy this last and 
most deteriniiied of tlie Pindarrees, Malcolm sent out 
eight or nine light detachments in pursuit of him. Flying 
from one, the wretched man well-nigh fell into the toils 
of another; and at last, driven to the jungles, was at- 
tacked by a more remorseless enemy t||fin the British. 
We ‘found his horse and his sword ; his bones and his 
bloody garments. A tiger had fallen upon and devoured 
the last of the Pindarrees. 

As the Asseerghur man did not make his appearance 
in our camp, and there was now a strong probability 
of our being driven to hostilities, Malcolm “galloped 
through the hills,” a distance of some thirty miles, to 
Doveton’s position, to take counsel with his brother ge- 
neral. It was agreed that the Bombay regiment in Mal- 
colm’s force should be attached to Doveton’s division, 
whilst the light coi^ps of the former hung loose about 
the neighbourhood of Asseerghur, ready, in the event, 
however improbable, of any disturbances in Malwah, to 
march in a few days to Indore. 

As the month of February wore to a close, it became 
more and more obvious to Malcolm that the negotiations 
with which Jeswunt Rao was amusing him would have 
no favorable issue; so he redoubled his exertions to 
collect means to invest the fortress of Asseeighur. Al- 
though Doveton was, as I have said, the senior officer, 
the political authority with which Malcolm was invested 
enabled him to take a conspicuous part in the completion 
of the arrangements necessary to the reduction of the 
place, and acting in entire harmony with his brother ^ 
general, he brought up every available company of troops^ 
and every gun that could be moved with safety from the , 
surrounding county. There was no certain infonnation 
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upon the point, but it was believed that Appa-Sahib 
was in the fortress; and Malcolm was eager above all 
things to draw such a circle round the place, and so com- 
pletely to guard all the roads and passes leading from it, 
as cfTectually to prevent the Rajah’s escape.* 

Under these enei’getic arrangements the first two weeks 
of March saw such an augmentation of our means as 
enabled us fully to invest the place; but still negotiations 
were in progress, and Scindiah, pretending to repudiate 
the contumacy of the commandant, despatched a con- 
fidential servant to supplant him. Jeswunt Rao had 
been warned that if he did not surrender himself before 
the 13th of March, our attack would commence on the 
morning of that day. But on the 10th an express from 
Oujeiu brought intelligence to the effect that the officer 
appointed to receive charge of the fortress had started 
from that place on the preceding day ; so it was necessary 
to suspend operations until his arrival. On the 16th an 
old and incapable man, bearing letters from Scindiah, 
arrived at Asscerghur, and entered the fortress. It was 
the time of the liooly festival, when Hindoos throw red 
powder over one another, and indulge in other excesses 
in honor of the occasion. He found the garrison, as 
Malcolm wrote, “ drunk or mad,” and the commandant 
urged him to depart lest they should cut off his head in 
the height of their enthusiasm. Glad to escape, the old 
man hastened to Malcolm’s tent. He was covered witli 
the red powder; he was full of fear; he had delivered 
neither Scindiah’s letters nor Malcolm’s proclamations, 
with which he had been charged, and was branded, 
therefore, as an imbecile by the British General. 

* Jeswunt Rao denied, in his com- you,” he wrote, ” but Badjee Rao was 
inunications with Malcolm, that he the first of Hindoo princes ; and what- 
tad given shelter to Appa-Sahib, but ever it may be your duty to write, you 
^initted that he would have liarborcd cannot in your heart condemn me for 
Badjee Rao. ** I inay have displeased the part that I took.” 

VOL. n. U 
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The old man promised to return to Asseerghur oi 
the following day, and vowed that if his master’s order! 
were not obeyed he would strip himself to the skin anc 
bum his clothes — a form of tremendous denunciation 
and if that did not succeed, resort to some other stil 
more dreadful maledictory charm. “Tell them,” said 
Malcolm, “ that after one o’clock to-morrow, if I have 
no token of submission, operations will certainly com- 
mence. Not one hour more will be given them. We 
have waited too long already.” But neither Scindiah’s 
letters, nor Malcolm’s siunmonses, nor the old man’s in- 
cantations, had any effect upon Jeswunt Rao and his gar- 
rison. Asseerghur was not surrendered, aird operations 
therefore commenced. 

The fortress of Asseerghur owed more to the bounty 
of nature than to the labor of man. It was built upon 
an isolated rock — a high scarped rock of huge dimen- 
sions, which admitted of the construction of an upper and 
lower fort. Under the lower fort, on the western side, 
was a pettah, or walled town, by which alone it was 
possible to gain an entrance into the fortress. Against 
this pettah, therefore, our first operations were directed. 
Doveton had made over to Malcolm, as the latter said, 
“ in the handsomest manner,” all the work that was to 
be done on the western side of Asseerghur, including the 
occupation of the pettah and the attack on the lower 
fort; whilst the senior general, on the eastern side, un- 
dertook the operations against the upper fort, which 
could hardly be brought to a successful issue before the 
arrival of some heavy guns which were on their way 
from Saugur. 

The heat of the w^eather had already become intense,' 
and the distressing effects of the burning sun were ren- 
dered more terrible by the refraction from the walls of 
rocks beneath which we were encamped. ‘4 The weather 
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is dreadful,” wrote Malcolm, “ among these rocks, but all 
are in great* spirits, and those who have read Addison’s 
Campaign do not complain of that even — 

No clime’s unlovely that contains a foe ” 

“This would be famous,” he said, in another letter, 
“ but for the excessive heat and the cholera. The 
latter, though not virulent, lurks in camp in a very dis- 
agreeable way My opinion is, that there are not 

materials in Asseerghur for a long siege. I think, also, 
the place is decidedly assailable at one or more points, 
but considering it in a political view, as the last point 
of opposition, and the chosen place of refuge of our 
last enemy, I conceive that we cannot have too much 
means collected.” He had been, for several days pre- 
ceding the final suspension of negotiations, reconnoitring 
the surrounding country,^ and gaining from every avail- 
able source the most minute local information that was 
likely to be of service to him in the inevitable operations 
of the siege. And having mapped out the plan, which 
seemed to promise the best results, ho had ridden over 
to Doveton’s camp to submit to him his views regarding 
the best means of opening the attack, and taking counsel 
with him regarding the subsequent operations. 

On the 1 8th of March operations commenced. Hoveton 
commanded on one side of the fort : Malcolm on the other. 
Malcolm’s force consisted of two battalions of Madras 
Sepoys, a regiment (grenadiers) and a battalion of Bom- 
bay Sepoys, a regiment of Madras Cavalry, some details 
of European horse artillery, and a camel howitzer bat- 
tery, t The pettah was carried at the outset with little 

* As early us the 7tli of March he of the points on this quarter as I can 
had written to GenerijDoveton : "The be until I am in the works.” 
result of my reconnoissanee of this f They were afterwards joined by 
morning, combined with what I saw two battalions of Bengal Sepoys and 
before, makes me as completely master some heavy gnns from Saugui*. 

u2 
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loss. “ They arc such bad marksmen in this fort,” wrote 
Malcolm on the following day to his wife, ■ “ that there 
is 110 chance of a skull of such conformation as mine 
being cracked. I have no opinion cither of the garrison 
or the commander, and we have means enough to blow 
them and their work off the face of the earth.” He was 
busy then establishing his batteries for an attack on the 
lower fort. “ I have had no sleep for hventy-four hours,” 
he wrote on that day to Mr. John Adam ; “ to-night I 
trust we shall finish an eight-gun battery and two for 
twelve howitzers and mortars. These belong to the Avest, 
or my side the fort." 

On the, evening of that day the besieged made a sally 
on the works which Ave Avere erecting in the town, but the 
batteries Avere sufficiently completed on the 20th to open 
with some effect on the lower fort. The enemy, how- 
ever, poured down again into the streets of the town, 
and killed one of our field-officers before they were 
repulsed. Still the play of our batteries Avas not inter- 
rupted ; it Avas continued throughout the night, and on 
the next day a breach was practicable. Upon this the 
enemy retired to the upper fort ; but a calamitous ex- 
plosion in one of our batteries, which destroyed nearly a 
whole company of Sepoys, emboldened the garrison to 
return to the lower works, which they continued to 
occupy for some time. 

There was then a lull in our operations. General 
Doveton was waiting for the heavy battering-guns from 
Saugur ; and although we could still annoy the enemy by 
our fire, we could do little to advance the progress of the 
siege. “ I have the charge of the attack on the western 
face of this fortress,” wrote Malcolm to Lord Hastings 
on the 25 th of March. “ We are going on slowly till 
General Doveton is ready to commence on the north-east 
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angle, when we shall proceed with an activity and vigor 
which must soon reduce the garrison to surrender at 
discretion, or hazard all the horrors of a storm. The 
weather is hot, but I have converted the mausoleum of 
an ancient Mahomedan ruler, within twelve lumdred 
yards of the fort, into an excellent head-quarter. If it is 
permitted to this prince of true believers to look down 
from the seventh heaven, he must be shocked to see the 
proud fabric raised over his dust changed into a dwelling 
of infidels, Avho eat ham and allay the thirst it creates 
with forbidden drink within the sacred abode. Your 
Lordship will rejoice to learn that my division arc (like 
all men Avhohave plenty of occupation) full of health and 
spirits.” 

Whilst Malcolm was waiting eagerly for the time when 
more active operations could be commenced against the 
fortress, a heavy disappointment was pressing upon liim, 
and his mind was distracted by many thoughts uncon- 
nected with the progress of the siege. Under the walls ot 
Asscerghur he received letters from England, which an- 
nounced that Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone had been nomi- 
nated to succeed to the Government of Bombay. It was 
a severe blow to his honorable ambition, and at such a 
time the zeal of a less zealous public servant might have 
reeled and staggered beneath it. From the old mauso- 
leum he wrote many letters on the subject, to which I 
shall presently allude more in detail — ^letters which show 
how deeply he felt what seemed to him to be a slight, 
almost a humiliation ; but he went about the work before 
him with no abatement of external energy, and he kept 
down his rebellious feelings as best he could. 

On the 29 th of March orders were issued for an 
assault next morning on the lower fort ; but'the enemy 
evacuated the position, and it was occupied without op- 
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position by Malcolms troops.* On the 3rd of April 
the Saugur battering-train arrived, and then both divi- 
sions, with renewed vigor, poured an incessant shower of 
shot and shell upon the upper works. The effect of 
these operations was severely felt by the enemy. The 
casualties in the gai^ison were not numerous — not so 
numerous as in our own ranks; but the continual 
shelling greatly annoyed them. Their walls were crum- 
bling to pieces. Their cattle were starving. The com- 
mandant of theii* artillery, the chief upon whom they 
had mainly relied for the successful defence of the place, 
was dead. It seemed hopeless to protract the resistance ; 
they therefore bethought themselves of suing for terms. 
They asked to be permitted to retire from the fort with 
their arms in their hands. But indignantly repudiating 
such terms, the British Generals sent back the wakeels 
who had brought the message, and prepared to renew the 
attack. 

At daybreak on the following day — the 8th of April 
— our batteries reopened ; but before noon the firing 
ceased. Jeswunt Eao had sent a message to General 
Doveton, offering unconditional surrender. He himself 
asked permission to visit our camp, where he was re- 
ceived by Doveton and Malcolm. To the latter was 


* ^Vhv t he assault was not attempted 
before docs not very clearly appear. 
A practicable breach in the Jower fort 
had been made on the 20th of March. 
Lieutenant Lake, who was present on 
the occasion, says (Madras Sieves): 
“ If there be any part of the opera- 
tions to which tiie praise that they 
generally merit cannot be ijiven, it is 
the delay which took place "in the as- 
sault of the lower fort. It was a 
principal object of course to confine 
the garrison within as narrow limits as 
possible, in order to give greater effect 
to our bombardment; but they were 
left in possession of the lower fort 
ten days after a practicable breach was 


made in it, without any apparent reason. 
Nor was this the only inconvenience, 
for the delay which took place afforded 
the enemy ample time for retrenching 
the breach, of which, indeed, they did 
not avail themselves; but an appre- 
hension that they might have done so, 
caused the additional laborious attack 
on the south front, which would other- 
wise have been unnecessary.” The 
work from which these remarks are 
taken is dedicated to Sir John Mal- 
colm, on whose suggestion it was 
written. There are many references m 
his letters to the promising abilities of 
the young engineer. 
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entrusted the conduct of the conference with the crafty 
Mahratta. It was soon obvious that the man’s object 
was to obtain some mitigation of the terms which the 
British Generals had imposed upon him. He declared 
his willingness to submit to terms of unconditional 
surrender, but expressed some doubt whether he could 
sufficiently control the men of the garrison as to compel 
or induce them to lay down their arras. On this the 
conference was broken off! Malcolm was instructed, in 
the Lar’s presence, to receive charge of the fort, on the 
prescribed terms, on the following morning, or else to 
recommence operations against it. With a heavy heart 
Jeswunt Rao departed. Malcolm accompanied him as 
far as the lower fort, where he took leave of him with 
an assurance tliat inevitable destruction would overtake 
him and his garrison, if they did not march out of the 
fortress content with the preservation of their lives. 

It was, I believe, in the course of this conference with 
Jeswunt Rao that the commandant surprised Malcolm 
by pouring forth a stream of eulogies upon him, declaring 
that he held him in the highest possible regard. “ What I” 
said Malcolm, “ have you not been using all this time 
your best endeavours to shoot me?” “Not at all,” re- 
turned the Mahratta; “ask any of your* prisoners, 
and they will tell you that my orders to the gunners 
were not to fire where they saw a piebald horse. I was 
told that you rode such a horse, General; and I was 
eager to save you. I thought — we all thought — that the , 
evil day might come, and that we should have no friend 
in India so likely to serve us as yourself.” “ And,” said 
Malcolm, afterwards narrating this incident, “ I did 
observe that there were always fewer casualties near my 
position than anywhere else.” * 

„ * This anecdote was related to me by Sir John’s last surviving brother— the 
««v. QUbert Mnlcolm. 
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It was then also that Malcolm — as recorded in all the 
cotemporaiy histories — told Jeswunt Rao that Scindiah 
would be much angered against him ; and was answered, 
“ Yes ; and Avitli just cause, for having fought so badly 
in defence of so fine a fort. He will tell me that I ought 
to have died.” When Malcolm asked if he had not 
received an order from his master to evacuate the fort, 
the liar proudly replied, “ It may be the usage among 
Europeans, but Avith the Mahrdttas, forts like this are not 
given up even upon orders.” 

The night Avas one of busy preparation in the Bri- 
tish camp ; of stormy debate and contention Avithin the 
fortress. But before daybreak a messenger came from 
Jeswunt Rao to announce that the garrison Avere pre- 
paring to march out of Asseerghur. And at sunrise 
they marched out — twelve hundred Arabs, Sindees, and 
Mekranees descended from the upper fort, and, in a 
square formed by Malcolm’s troops, piled tlieir arms 
before the British General. The fort Avas occupied at 
once by British troops, the union-jack Avas hoisted over 
it, and a royal salute Avas fired in honor of the victorj'. 
The commandant had not over-estimated the strength 
of the place. Our engineer oflicers Avere of opinion that 
Ave ox)uld not have effected a practical breach at the 
points against which our batteries were directed. The 
defence might have been much longer continued but for 
a circumstance Avhich Avas, of course, fatal to the be- 
. sieged. It was found, on our taking possession of the fort, 
that the enemy’s powder Avas well-nigh exhausted. 

The capture of Asseerghur revealed to us two other 
important circumstances — the one, that not only had 
Scindiah, whilst pretending to direct Jeswunt Rao to 
deliver up the fortress to the old man sent from Gwalior, 
privately ordered him not to do so, but that he had some 
time before ordered the Lar to give all possible aid and' 
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protection to Badjcc Rao. A letter to this effect was 
found by Malcolm in Jeswimt Rao s possession ; and 
there was no longer any doubt, therefore, of Scindiah’s 
perfidy. The second disclosure was that Appa-Sahib 
was not in Asscerghur. There was no proof that he had 
ever been there. Wliat had become of the fugitive Rajah 
was a mystery which no one could solve.* 

The trcacliery of Scindiah fully Justified the forfeiture 
of the place, which was inflicted upon him as the penalty 
of his offence. But there Avas another point of view in 
Avhich it was justly regarded by Malcolm and others, who 
clearly understood its import. It indicated, in a most 
iministakeable manner, the embarrassments in Avhich 
the British Government Avould have been involved if 
Badjeo Rao had been received into Asseerghur in the 
preceding year; and it came opportunely as a com- 
mentary on the important service which Malcolm had 
rendered to lus country in compassing the surrender of 
tlie Peishwah. It was not without some pardonable 
exultation that, after the fall of Asseerghur, he wrote 
to John Adam, saying: 

“ Has not the trouble and the treasure which tliat contemptible 
wretcli Appa-Sahib has cost us come in proof of my predictions 
of what would occur if Badjce Rao held out? Have not the con- 
Ibssions of Scindiah and his letter to the Lar established beyond 
all doubt the verge upon which Scindiah stood at that moment, 
and the certainty of his having gone to war had Badjee llao gone 
into Asseerghur ? Is it not clear, from what we have found that 
formidable fortress, that Doveton^s division and mine, destitute as 

, * It was Lord Hastings’s imiires- pect tliat Appa<Saliib was killed in 
Sion that Appa-Sahib had been killed it. A shell might fall upon hun as 
during the siege. Writing to Malcolm well as upon any other body; in whicli 
on tlie 7th of J une, he said : “ Your rea- ciiso the Ailladar never would mention 
soniug oil our right to take Asseerghur, Ids death, because the fact would be a 
f)iougiiAppa-Sahib might not be within decisive proof of his having been in 
ih is good pleadable matter. The most the fort ; consequently, of the Killa- 
essential argument is that we arc in dar’s guilt.” 
possession of the place. I really sus- 
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they were of every necessary equipment, could not only not have 
invested Asscer at that advanced state of the season with any 
hopes of success, but must, had the rash attempt been made, have 
become subject to very serious failure ? Asa military man, I have 
not the slightest doubt of the latter position. Now, has enough 
occurred to satisfy you or not ? I cannot tell you with what regret 
I look to the view which you and Lord Hastings, and I imagine 
Metcalfe (for he never wrote me on the subject, probably from our 
opinions disagreeing), took of this event. For though his Lord- 
ship’s liberality and greatness of mind prevented his either writing 
or recording anything against me, yet had he taken the view 
which almost all othci*s did of the event, he would have treated 
it in a very different manner. As it is, I declare to you I would 
not exchange the good service I am conscious of having done 
Government and my country in June, 1818 , for all the services of 
my life. You will say a parent is always fondest of his weakest 
children ; but, in this case, depend upon it you are wrong, and 
the longer you live the more you will be disposed to think so.” 

Malcolm’s work was now done at Asseergliur, and he 
hoped that his work w^s done in India ; so, glad to 
escape from the intolerable heat and glare under the 
great rock, he commenced, on the 13th of April, his 
march back to his home in the Mhow cantonment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

[ 1810 - 1821 .] 

TJIK BOMBAY GOVERNORSHIP— MALCOLM’s DISAPPOINTMENT— CORRESPONDENCE 
ON THE SUBJECT— SOLICITED TO REMAIN IN CENTRAL INDIA — HIS SYSTEM OF 
ADMINISTRATION — TUB MADRAS GOVERNMENT— THE MALAVAH REPORT— CON- 
TEMPLATED RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

It has been incidentally stated that whilst Sir John 
Malcolm was pushing forward the operations for the re- 
duction of Asseerghur, described in the preceding chapter, 
lie was under the depressing influence of a heavy disap- 
pointment. Perhaps, liowever, it is hardly right to say 
that he was depressed by the news which arrived from 
England of the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone to the 
chief seat in the Bombay Government. The feeling 
with which he regarded his supersession was of a more 
active kind. It was a strong sense of unmerited injury 
not altogether unmingled with resentment. He con- 
ceived not only that his just claims had been slighted, 
but that lie had been dealt falsely with by men in whom 
he had reposed confidence— that if no actual pledge had 
been violated, there was still something of an implied 
or constructive promise which had been broken by the 
authorities at home. 

The expectation, which he had long cherished, of 
being appointed to succeed Sir Evan Nepean, was a rea- 
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sonable one. It was reasonable, whether viewed in rela- 
tion to Sir John Malcolm’s distinguished services and 
just claims, or to the degree of encouragement which had 
been held out to him both by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. Malcolm, it is true, was a man of 
a sanguine temperament; but he had not, in this in- 
stance, viewed the amount of support, fairly indicated by 
the assurances he had received, through any magnifying 
medium of his own. With a full knowledge of all that 
passed before he left England, and all that was written to 
him after his return to India, I cannot see how he could 
have formed any other conclusion than that he Avould be 
appointed, on Nepean’s retirement, Governor of Bombay. 
If he had just ground for this belief in 1816, surely the 
events of the two following years, which had strength- 
ened his claims, might also reasonably have strengthened 
his conviction that lie would not be passed over. 

But although in tlic peculiar circumstances of the 
supersession there was something to increase Malcolm’s 
mortification, there was much, on the other hand, to soften 
and subdue it. He had been passed over in favor of a 
younger man — of one who had fewer years of hard 
service on which to base his claim to such preferment. 
But no man in India estimated the character of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstonc more highly than John Malcolm; 
no man loved and respected him more. If the crown 
which Malcolm had coveted for himself had been 
placed on the head of another, he felt in his inmost 
heart that the head was eminently fitted to wear it, and 
he rejoiced in the prosperity of his friend. You will 
probably have heard,” wrote Lord Hastings early in 
March, “ that you were the losing candidate in the elec- 
tion for Bombay at the India House. Knowing as I do 
your feeling towards Elphinstone, I am aware this event 
will not be attended with the slightest degree of mortifi- 
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cation, whilst the warm testimony rendered by all parties 
to your worth and services makes a speedy reparation 
of the disappointment certain.” It was hardly possible 
that there should not have been some mortification ; but 
the Governor-General saw clearly what was the honey 
at the bottom of the cup. Malcolm himself had in the 
strongest language recommended Elphinstone to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the Court of Directors, and had 
dwelt with enthusiasm upon his eminent merits and dis- 
tinguished services. Rut although he had often talked 
of Elphinstone succeeding him as Governor of Bombay, 
it had never entered into his calculations that there was 
any possibility of his friend preceding him there. He 
would, however, have written quite as warmly had the 
contingency been foreseen. 

There are many letters now before me on the subject 
— letters fully explaining the feelings with which Mal- 
colm regarded his disappointment — from which I select 
the following. The first is addressed to his brother 
Pulteny, who had married a daughter of Mr. William 
Elphinstone;* and the second to Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone himself: 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO SIR PULTENY MALCOLM. 

Camp, Asscerghur, March 18, 1819. 

My dear Pulteny, — I came here a few days ago to aid 
General Doveton in the siege of Asseer, and am just returned from 
the successful lodgment of our troops within one hundred yards 
of the walls of the last fortress that opposes the British power in 
India, and whose Killadar has given an asylum to its last enemy, 
the ex-Raj ah of Nagpoor. I am preparing to return to see bat- 
teries erected. 

At this moment a newspaper reaches me with the account of 

* Mr. William Elphinstone, an in- he had honestly and consistently advo- 
ilucntial member of the Court of Di- cated Malcolm’s claims, 
l ectors, was uncle of Mountstuart ; but 
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my friend Mr. Elphin stone’s nomination, by an unanimous i|^te 
of tlic Directors, to Bombay. I trust I shall never prove false to 
my character as a soldier ; but I never was less disposed to die for 
my good superiors in England. No man can have more merit 
than Elphinstone, but I stood on ground that should have de- 
fended my fair and encouraged views of honorable ambition from 
supersession by any man. It is not for me to blazon my services; 
but they have been honest. Some persons write me that the 
Madras Government is intended. This, J[ am assured, is not the 
case; nor do I look for anything that can compensate the disap- 
pointment. I should not be surprised at a pension being granted, 
but I should certainly feel little gratification or gratitude from it, 
if it came, us it would, from the efforts of those who had failed me 
in the pursuit of a better object. 

I am wrong, my dear Pultcny, in writing you upon this subject, 
knowing, as I do, that it must be a distressing one to you; but I 
cannot repress my feelings, nor disguise tliem. I am averse to 
doubt my friends, and no man ever left England with more con- 
fidence tlian I did. lias there one vessel returned since I landed 
that has not carried testimonies that should have strengthened 
them and my interests ? but I thank God that has given me a 
proud and independent spirit that places me above all neglect 
which I have not merited, and which will make me enjoy that 
content and hajipiness for which I have labored. 

I cannot conclude this subject Avithout expressing my convic- 
tion that this disappointment to me must have given the most 
sincere pain to your father-in-law and my friend Mr. W. Elphin- 
stone, whatever pleasure he may have had in the promotion of his 
nephew. 

Believe me ever your affectionate brother, 

J. Malcolm. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO MR. 3IOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

Asseer, March 18, 1819. 

My dear Elphinstone, — I have just seen your appointment 
to Bombay announced, and I again congratulate ^you upon it, and 
I congratulate the public, for with all due consideration of my^lf/ 
I do believe a better Governor than you yourself will make pf 
that settlement could not be found upon earth. 1 wish you jpy 
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of the high station you have attained witli the same sentiments of 
warm and sincere friendship with which you would have addressed 
me if I had been the fortunate candidate ; but I have onC lan- 
guage for you, and another for those (if such there are) who, after 
giving me every ground to expect their warm and decided sup- 
port in pursuit of this object, have failed in their pledge. 

Your merits, however high, I can deem no excuse for them, 
unless I had merited the disappointment of hopes they cherished 
by being an idle spectator of that scene in which your conspi- 
cuous efforts liave gained you such just applause ; but I have run 
my last lieat in a manner that will not make me patient under the 
defection of those who, I may assert, were pledged before it com- 
menced, and who could • have no excuse for abandoning my in- 
terests but my having stopped short in my career, and allowed 
myself to bo passed in the race, and by so doing having forfeited 
my title to the promised prize. It is necessary no feeling I 
have on this point should be disguised from you, and I therefore 
enclose you a copy of a letter I wrote to my brother Pulteny, five 
minutes after I read the paragraph from the Morning Chronicle 
announcing your appointment. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 

Malcolm had always declared that, if not appointed 
Governor of Bombay, he would return to England and 
end his days in tlic tranquil happiness of domestic life; 
and now lie was prepared to carry this resolution into 
effect. But a letter from Lord Hastings, beseeching him 
not to retire in disappointment, and suggesting another 
and not less honorable field of employment, roused his 
ambition anew. The country which had been forfeited 
by the Peishwah was considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant its erection into a lieutenant-governorship; 
and already had Lord Hastings, believing that Malcolm 
would be appointed to Bombay, recommended that the 
Conquered Provinces should be placed under Elphin- 
stone, as lieutenant-governor. His kind heart deeply 
sympathising with Malcolm in his disappointment, now 
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prompted him to endeavour to obtain this oiBce for his 
slighted friend, to whom he wrote thus considerately on 
the subject : 

■j 

You scorn to think that Elphinstone owed his appointment as 
Governor of Bombay to my solicitation. The testimony whicli 
I bore to the singular merit of his conduct may be believed to 
have operated strongly in his favor. But I should have thouglit 
that I acted unworthily towards you, after the confidence you had 
reposed in me respecting your object, had I secretly thwarted your 
views by applying for the nomination of Elphinstone to that Go- 
vernment. I will tell you more. I had a most urgent entreaty 
from a person at home, intimately connected with me, and whom 
I was most anxious to serve, that I would jexert my interest 
(which he assured me would be successful) to get him appointed 
to Bombay. My answer to him was, that I could not run counter 
to the hopes of one whom I knew to have fair expectations, and 
still fairer deserts relative to that .object. Beyond this, I should 
have mortified Lady Hastings extremely liad I interfered with 
your pretensions, for she writes to me with vexation at your dis- 
appointment. It is highly probable the Directors will suggest to 
me the making you Lieutenant-Governor of the Poonah territory, 
because I did propose to them privately that arrangement for 
Elphinstone, Having shown to them that I thought myself 
bound to lot the appointment emanate apparently from themi even 
when Elphinstone’s peculiar knowledge of the country might have 
been justification for my acting without awaiting their instruc- 
tions, I could not of myself make a double administrative esta- 
blishment. But any indication that the Court lean that way will 
be seized by me directly. You view the matter justly when you 
say that the union of the civil and military powers would in that 
case make Poonah preferable to Bombay.* Your correspondentf^ 
as far as I can judge, err in thinking that Mr. panning took any 
stop, or any disposition unfavorable to you. His* policy was to fix 
a claim for a return from the Court by leaving their choice % 
Bombay wholly unbiassed. This may^have mcidenfclly operated 
to your disadvantage; but certainly it was not so meant by 
William Elphinstone behaved like himself in the strictness of ma 
adherence to you. Attached as he naturally is to his neph0# f 
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(lid not sufler any consideration of that nature to diminish the 
activity of his exertions for you ; and Lady Hastings tells me he 
was nobly strenuous to carry the point in your favor. There is, 
after all, such a sentiment respecting you, that it would be unwise 
in the extreme to quit your ground and go home.” 

There was, doubtless, great consolation to Malcolm in 
the kindness of the Governor-General ; and in grateful 
recognition of it he consented to remain yet a little while 
longer at his post. “ The Directors,” he wrote to his 
old friend Mr. Cockburn, whatever I may think of indi- 
viduals, shall, as a body entrusted with the care of the 
public interests, find me a Christian knight, whose object 
is to return benefits for injuries; and L shall ever be 
more eager to shame tliem by my services, than to justify 
their conduct by allowing personal feeling to interfere 
with public duty.” The Governor-General assured him 
that his services were still required in India; and he 
wisely determined, therefore, not to retire from the scene 
in disgust. 

But it was not in the power even of Lord Hastings 
to persuade him that he had not been slighted. He felt, 
too, that there had been prejudice and intrigue at work, 
and that he had been /‘juggled” out of the succession. 
It was not very easy at first to ascertain the true history 
of his disappointment.* The fact appeared to be that 
Canning had sent in three names to the Court of Direc- 
tors — ^those of Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Munro — ^Mal- 
colm s being at the head of the list ; and that after some 
sharp contention Elphinstone was selected, on* the ex- 
pressed ground oi^ his being a civilian.' It seemed at first, 
therefore, p Malcolm,, t^t Canning, by placing his name 
at the head of the list, had not only behaved towards him 
in a fair, butin a fri^dly^spiri^^ Subsequent information, 
however, led him to bej^ye that the Minister had been 

VOL, II. X 
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playing a game of his own. Canning had a liiend — Lord 
Walpole — whom he wished to serve, by obtaining for 
him the succession to the Madras Government, likely soon 
to become vacant ; and Malcolm believed that he had 
covertly supported Elphinstone as the candidate favored 
by the most influential section of the Court, or at all 
events by those members from whom he was most likely 
to obtain the reciprocation he sought. He believed, too, 
that some members of the Court, who had positively or 
impliedly promised to assist him, had failed him in the 
hour of need. It was submitted, however, to him, by the 
Chairman of the Company, through Lady Malcolm, that 
the claims of the candidates all being of the most dis- 
tinguished order, Elphinstone was selected because he 
was the only civilian of the three. With this explanation 
it was expected that he would be satisfied ; and he would 
have been, if there had been no reason to believe that 
there was something more than the high character and the 
privileged profession of the winning candidate to secure 
for him a post which in his humility Mr. Elphinstone did 
not expect, and in his moderation he did not covet. 

But although Malcolm, as a statesman, was disap- 
pointed, as a soldier he was not. He had thought, on 
the field of Mehidpoor, of the red riband of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. He coveted this distinction more 
than hereditary honors. He might have secured for 
himself and his successors a baronetcy ; but he desired 
his influential friends in England to make known his pre- 
ference in favor of the Grand Cross. With that pro- 
fessional devotion which was so conspicuous an element 
in his character, he desired the pufely military distinc- 
tion, as that which would reflect most credit upon the 
service to which he belonged; and it was now sub- 
mitted that the Prince-E^ent would confer the decora- 
tion upon him so soon as his army rank should entitle him I 
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to wear it. Malcolm was not yet a Major-General j and 
the rules of the service therefore precluded him from 
writing G.C.B. after his name. His promotion, how- 
ever, was not far distant ; and in such a case the promise 
was as good as the performance. 

So, with this great object of soldierly ambition already 
within his reach, and the prospect of a Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship before him, Malcolm addressed himself hopefully 
to his admuiistrative duties in Central India. The hot 
weather found him again at Mhow, ' toiling on with assi- 
duous endeavour to settle not only the country which had 
jiassed under British rule, but the native j)rincipalities 
by which he was surrounded. It was hard work ; but 
it pleased Irim well, for he felt that he was doing good. 
ITie nature of it cannot be described better than in his 
own words. Writing to one of his oldest friends, Mr, 
Haliburton, he said : . 

“ I wish I had you here for a week, to show you my nabobs, 
rajahs, Bhecl chiefs, patty Is, and ryuts. My room is a thorough- 
fare from morning till night. No moonshecs, dewans, dubashes, 
or even choubdars, but Char Derwazah Kolah'f that the inha- 
bitants of these countries may learn what our principles are at the 
fountain head. My success has been great, beyond even my own 
expectations ; but the labor of public duty in the way I take it is 
more than any man can bear, and I believe I should be grateful 
to the Directors for relieving me from a life that no human being 
that sees how it is passed can envy. 

“ Of the result of my efforts I will not speak. You will hear 
from others that have lately quitted this scene. Suffice it to say 
that from the highest ruler to the lowest robber, from the palace 
in the city to the sh^^in the deepest recess of the mountain 
forest, your friend Malcolm^Safdb is a welcome and a familiar 
guest, and is as much pleased, thank Ood, with firing arrows and 
eating nuts with the latter as at the fine durbar and sumptuous 


* Literally, ” Four doors opeii”-^a 
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feast of the former. All is peace, and a great impulse lias been 
given to render India tranquil for a long period ; but it is as yet 
only un impulsd. Habits arc sturdy opponents to. the best and 
boldest reformers, and it will require a care and a wisdom far 
beyond what the distant viewers of the scene and the reader of 
general reports can imagine to realise the bright prospect. I 
confess I tremble when I contemplate the eminence at which we 
are arrived, and consider the character of those materials of which 
the mighty fabric is built. We had, I must ever contend, no 
option. Indeed, if I was not convinced of this, I should hold 
myself guilty for every step in advance that I have ever recom- 
mended; for I have for many years been conscious that our 
progress to supreme power is a progress towards the dissolution of 
our authority in India. Very slow will be that dissolution, I 
trust, but still it is certain. We are doomed, like all nations and 
all men who rise to wonderful, but what may be termed unnatural 
greatness, to perish by our own hands. England may have the 
wisdom, but, from the canvassing principles of her constitution, 
she cannot have the virtue, to keep India long. But, after all, I 
prefer the the Roman death, with all its crime— to that 
which must have earlier happened had we acted (as many wished) 
upon the literal version of the Christian rule — ‘ when one cheek 
was smitten to present the other.* ** 

To Mr. Biitferwortli Bayley, then one of the secreta- 
ries to the Supreme Government, he wrote soon after- 
wards in the same strain ; 

“ You tell me of yoilr expectations of historical research, &c. 
You shall have, I trust, a good and full report of this country and 
its past and present institutions ; but I can promise no more. I 
wish you and some other friends at Calcutta could take a view, for 
one week, of my occupations. Tliey are at least curious. No 
business, however urgent, and no meal, however hungry I am, is 
allowed to prevent the instant access of any human being, how- 
ever humble, that sings out Faryad, He is heard and answered, 
either at the moment or at an hour appointed by myself. First 
impressions in such a country are of too great importance to be 
hazarded by leaving appKcations to the common routine of moon- 
shees, mutasudees, jemadars, choubdars, and hurkarahs. I em- 
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ploy all those animals, but they step aside when any one, from 
a rajah to a ryut, pronounces my name with the expression of a 
desire to see me, either from a motive of respect, curiosity, or 
business. I sftn far from stating that such a proceeding is necessary 
in more settled countries, but here it was indispensable to produce 
the desired cficct at an early period. I declare to you that when 
I first took this country into my hands I had the feelings of 
Rasselas with his elements. We arc now calmer, and, from under- 
standing and being understood better than we were at first, go on 
smoothly; but still the work is delicate, and will require some 
years of the same care and attention, or the completion of the 
great object we have in view will be, to say the very least, mucli 
protracted. 

“ I have endeavoured to impress these truths upon Adam and 
Metcalfe, and can now do this more at liberty,- as I am personally 
much out of the question. Juggled and ousted from the succes- 
sion to Bombay as I have been by intrigue and prejudice, I shall 
not stay in India, unless in such rank and station as has Been pro- 
posed for mo— as Lieutenant-Governor of the Conquered Countries. 
The time will come soon — I wish it was arrived — when there will 
be a Lieutenant-Go'oernor for Central India ! and I should then 
prefer fixing my mountain throne amid the ruins of Mandoo (from 
which I returned yesterday, gratified beyond description) even to 
Poonah. I have already brought the plundering Bhecls of that 
once royal land to till ground that has been fallow for near a cen- 
tury. These arc all dreams. I shall be satisfied with having given 
a good impulse, shall probably shake you by the hand in No- 
vember, take your commands for England in December, and there 
take a farm.’* 

And that Malcolm himself did not over-estimate either 
the extent of his labors or the excellence of their results, 
there is abundant cotemporary evidence to show. The 
rapid improvement of the country was patent to every 
one with eyes to see and faculties to comprehend. From 
a letter written in May, 1819, by an officer on Mal- 
colm’s staflT, I am tempted to extract the following 
passages. IJeyond the testimony they contain to the 
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good results of Malcolm’s rule in India, they have an 
additional interest, as describing his social and domestic 
life at this time : 

Here wc arc again, laid up, I hope, for the wet weather : 
that, however, with our illustrious commander, is by no means a 
hope to be much indulged in, as there is in general something or 
other going on in the country to afford an excuse for him march- 
ing, which he is extremely well inclined to take advantage of ; and 
in this he is certainly not very far wrong, for nobody that I ever 
saw or heard of can get over the same quantity of business in the 
same quantity of time that he docs, and his reputation stands so 
very high with the natives, that his being personally concerned in 
any arrangements goes further in satisfying them than, I believe, 
would the interference of any other man on earth. When 
we crossed the Nerbudda in 1817, the state of Malwah was 
scarcely to be described. It was a country without government, 
a state without revenue, an army without pay ; consequently, a 
peasantry without protection from the villanlcs of the troops of 
their own sovereigns, or from any set of depredators who chose 
to plunder them, and of these last the country was full. We now 
see around us the effects of our late operations in dispersing the 
unruly and licentious troops belonging to the family of Holkar, 
and repressing and keeping under everything in the shape of 
systematic plunder; a slate, though at present reduced in respect 
of revenue, yet respectable ; that revenue increasing, and perhaps 
the finest country in India again wearing the face of cheerful 
industry; the inhabitants, assured of protection, returning to their 
villages, and looking forward with confidence to better times. 
These times will most certainly come, provided the interference of 
the British influence with the native powers here is directed 
ultimately with the same wisdom and moderation which have 
marked its introduction into this, to us, new scene. This is Sir 
John’s work ; and a most glorious work it has been. His is a 
noble character, and such as his are required to keep us now on 
the high ground on which, thank Ood I we stand in Asia. His 
politics are open and honest. Indeed, he says that he never in the 
course of his service had occasion to have recourse to deceit; but 
let the temptation be ever so great, that he never would use it-r 
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that it is unbecoming the Government of a great nation, and that 
in all instances more is to be lost than gained by it. There is 
another thing — the man does not exist who can accuse him of 
what is called a job. Nor among the many whom he has brought 
forward in the service of his country is there one who has not 
clone honorto the judgment which called forth their talents, which 
but for that judgment might have lain unproductive and un- 
known ; in short, I believe, though it is possible he may be 
equalled in some points, that in public virtue and useful talent he 
cannot be excelled by any public servant of any Government at 
tins time existing; and that for whatever length of time his 
fame may last in Europe, Malcolm-Sahib will be remembered in 
Malwah as long as regular government exists, of which he has 

again laid the foundations 

Our life here is a very quiet one. We eat oiir dinner between 
tlirce and four, go out and take a ride, come home, and either 
play a rubber at whist or at billiards, and go to bed about ten 
o’clock. When I joined Sir John first, he used to dine in the 
evening, and, considering that it was my duty to give up my own 
inclinations, where they were inclinations merely, to the wishes of 
a man who had laid me under obligations such as he had done, 
that also became my hour. Wc have, however, changed these 
hours since wc have got quieter. Sir John found that evening 
dinners did not so well agree with him, and I advised early ones. 
In the way I have mentioned we live when at home, but that has 
been seldom the case with us, as, since October, 1817, when I 
joined the Third Division, to the present time, wc have not halted 
altogether six months — counting a month at one time and a 
fortnight at another to make up the time. Our marching, how- 
ever, agrees wondrously well with all. The climate is delightful, 
and Sir John, though occasionally not quite well, has enjoyed ex- 
cellent health.” 

And so Malcolm worked on bravely in Central India 
all through the year 1819, and all through that which 
followed it. He was not one, under any circumstances 
of a personal nature, to work otherwise than with 
unshrinking energy; and although again and agam 
disappointed, and eager to retire from the scene, he 
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would not quit his post so long as the Governor-General 
besought him to remain. Throughout a great part of 
1819 the question of the Poonah Government was un- 
settled. In May, Lord Hastings wrote to Malcolm that 
there was a strong likelihood of the Court of Directors 
consenting to the erection of the Conquered Countries 
into a Lieutenant-Governorship, and urging him not to be 
“in a hurry.” In June he wrote that nothing adverse 
to Sir John’s interests was “to be inferred from the 
silence of the Directors and he still urged Malcolm to 
remain in India, feeling assured that some office ade- 
quate to his merits would ere long be bestowed upon 
him. But Lord Hastings was overruled by his Council, 
and the Poonah territories were attached to the Bombay 
Presidency on the succession of Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Government.* 

But another and greater disappointment was in store . 
for Malcolm. Many of his friends in England had held 
out to him hopes of his appointment to the Madras 
Government on the retirement of Mr. Hugh Elliot; 
and some of the most influential of them had been exert- 
ing themselves to promote his interests in that direction. 
That he had strong claims to the appointment, and 
reasonable ground of belief that it would be conferred 
upon him, need not be insisted upon here. Since the 
loss of the Bombay Government, the news of the sur- 

• From a letter written by Lord found the Cioaneil so strenuous md 
Hastinn to Malcobn in July, 1830, 1 unanimous for annening the districts 
take the following explanatory pas- in question to that Presidency, as to 
sage: “ Mr. Cannmg, in s letter to make it impossible for me to pursue 
me, refers to the probabilik of my my own notion. 1 then thought .that 
haring made you Lieutenont-GoTernor the Court would probab^ nominate 
over ue Conquered Territories. _ That you to Prince of Wales Islwd, adding 
procedure had been decidedly in my to your government Benooolin,_ Knga- 
contemplation, and even a sicetch of potcL &c. In this 1 have iniaca)o> 
the arrangement had been fashioned, kted. It only remains at present thd 
But when Mr. Blphinstone was nomi- making your situation, where you ' 
natedtotheOoveinmentofBombay,! more mstinguished.” 
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render of Badjee Eao had reached England ; the Court 
of Directors had approved of Malcolm’s conduct ; and 
he believed, therefore, that his title to favorable consi- 
deration, on the occurrence of a new vacancy, had been 
considerably strengthened by recent events. It was still 
possible, however, that English interests might prevail, 
and that some needy member of the aristocracy, or some 
personal friend of the President of the Board of Control, 
might be appointed to the office. But his surprise and 
mortification were equally great when, early in 1820, 
English letters reached him at Talyn, announcing that 
his old friend “Tom Munro-Sahib” had been appointed 
Governor of Madras. Under the first fresh feelings of 
disappointment he wrote to Mouritstuart Elphinstone, 
saying : 

“ I could not get Bombay because I was not a civil servant. 
The Duke of Wellington was told, when he asked for Madras, 
tliat I could not have that Presidency, because I was a Company's 
servant. In my excellent friend Thomas Munro they have both 
a soldier and a merchant’s son (as we Eastern Knights of the Bath 
were called by the Morning Chronicle), Now, though I will no 
more quarrel with Munro’s nomination than I did with yours, 
though I congratulate India on such appointments, I am not, and 
never will be, reconciled to being thrown so completely out of the 
question as I have been, particularly on this last occasion.”* 

The men who had superseded him — whose elevation 
had disappointed his honorable ambition — ^were two of 

111 another letter to Mr. Elphin- wallis in 1806 ; difference with Sir G. 
stone, Malcolm speaks of the influences Barlow; evidence on oath before the 
wliich, he suppose^ marred his chances House of Lords regarding the danger 
of success : ** From Charles Grant, an of over-zeal in propa^ting Chris- 
able leading Director, I could look for tianity ui India; and lastly, my de- 
nothing but opposition. My sins are oided opinions on the* actual necessity 
deep and mamfold. Mv connexion of the late war,-*these are all offences 
with Lord Wellesley; the Political never to be forgotten or formven by a 
History of India s the undervaltiing mind like his, which, thoi^n compre- 
Lord Teipimonth’s policy; the oppo- hensive, is prejudiced, bigoted, and 
sition to thi measures oi Lord Com- relentless.” 
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his oldest and most esteemed friends, and two of the best 
public servants whom England had ever lent to India. 
But Elphiustone was a much younger man ; he entered 
the diplomatic service after Malcolm had attained one of 
its highest posts ; and his career, however distinguished, 
was one far less arduous and less varied than Malcolm s. 
Munro, on the other hand, was older than Malcolm. It 
is characteristic of the latter that, although a year or two 
before, when he had never thought of Tom Munro com- 
peting with him for a Government, he had frequently, in his 
private letters, bewailed his old friend’s decaying powers, 
he would not now utter a word in disparagement of the 
qualifications of his successful rival. Munro had been 
for some time extremely deaf, and his eyesight also was 
failing. Malcolm, indeed, had besought him to go to 
England for the restoration of his impaired powers of 
vision ; but I cannot find in a single letter written after 
Munro’s elevation an allusion to these infirmities. He 
had only the most generous praise, warm from a heart 
whose affection no rivalry could diminish or disappoint- 
ment taint, to bestow upon the men who had passed him 
in the race. But there were those against whom he 
believed that he did well to be angry. Rightly or 
wrongly I know not, but it was his rooted conviction 
that there were those in England who pretended to be 
his friends, but who were not unwilling to sacrifice his 
interests. Against all such impostors Malcolm levelled 
his indignation in the following letter to his wife : 

I have received your letters of the 16 th of July, and with it 
the news of my friend Munro’s appointment. I am within a few 
days of completing the last tour I shall make in Malwah. A few 
months will enable me to wind up my labors,, and I proceed to 
Calcutta to embark for England, where I shall arrive in a dlspo* 
sition that will convince you that I am capable of taking my own » 
part, of distinguishing between the real and the lukewann friend# 
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ind of giving more value to the man who does not conceal his 
ndisposition than to one who lulls me with unmeaning, if not 
alse, professions of friendship. You know my sentiments upon 
Vfountstuart Elphinstone’s appointment. The interested activity 
)f men who, while they were bound to promote his views, should 
lave better recollected their obligations than to injure mine, has had 
ts proper reward. They have failed in their object. They have in- 
ured, as far as his circumstances are concerned, the man they pro- 
noted at my expense; and while he cannot but be grateful for their 
efforts, he regrets their success.* As to Munro’s appointment, 
hough I can never repine at the elevation of so old a friend and 
50 able a man, and though I deem his nomination a great public 
benefit to India, particularly as connected with the introduction of 
i new system of police and justice, I never can consent to the 
icglect with which I have been treated, and the preference that 
las been given to two successive competitors, whose claims were 
jreat, but not superior to mine, and above both of whom my 
lame was put by tlie Indian IMinlster in a list, which he sent to 
lie Directors, of men in the service of the Company who were 
leemed eligible for a Government. With the above feelings and 
inprcssions my future life shall be devoted to the object of 
liowing that, though others may deserve advancement, I do not 
ncrit neglect. I mean to write no more letters. I want no more 
)arade of exertion in my friends. I shall return to my own 
lative country, either to enjoy private happiness (and of that 
vhich consists in the society of you, ray children, and family, God 
n his goodness has given me an abundant store), or to enter 
public life with a spirit that will make many regret that they 
liave treated me with such slight and indilFerence. 

“ The above is the copy of a letter I wrote you some time ago. 
1 have since heard from Lord Hastings. He is anxious I should 
not go, but has agreed not to throw any obstacles in my way ; 
^Qd, what is of more consequence, has dispensed with my going 
to Calcutta, which enables me to go by Bombay, and renders 
everything convenient. I shall, in all human probability, go by 

* Malcolm means, by this, that if of the Conauered Prownces— an ap- 
% Elphinstone had not been jm- pointment which both he and Malcolm 
pointed Governor of Bombay, he would considered far preferable of the two. 
been made Lieutenant-Governor 
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Egypt, wliicli is at once the quickest and pleasantest route. I am 
quite delighted at the idea of iny departure being fixed. I hope 
in January, 1821 , to sail for the lied Sea, and to be with you in 
April.” 

In another letter he dwelt upon one of the many al- 
leged causes of his supersession — that it was desirable 
to appoint to the Government of Madras one who was 
skilled and experienced in revenue and judicial adminis- 
tration — asking whether his own experiences did not lie 
much ill the same direction:* 

“ Has not my life — though I never acted as a judge or collector 
— ^becn more given to civil than to military duties ? Has not Jthc 
whole Government, in all its parts, been my constant study ? And 
what but the knowledge I have gained and put in practice could 
liave brought the whole of this quarter to the state it is now in ? 
Has not my life been given to all the details of revenue settle- 
ments and judicial proceedings, Native as well as European 
modes of administering justice, and the most minute investiga- 
tion of everything relating to the rules and institutions, great 
and small, of this and neighbouring countries? They shall ere 
long see all this in a Report, which will enable me to ask my 
friends whether I am, or I am not, fit for a civil Government. 
But let them in the mean while take as no slight evidence the con- 
dition of these countries, and then ask how much of this remark- 
able work has been effected by force.” 

But there was too much good sense, and too much 

* He acknowledged, however, that competent Ministerial governor, and 
on this score Muuro’s claims were of above all, the efforts of the party 
the highest order. The following pas- (which is strong and respectable) that 
sage in another letter contains a sum- aesires to give a fall and fair expen- 
ma^of the causes of his supersession: ment to Muuro’s system of ju£cial 
“Mr. Elphiustone had engaged to adipinistration, which proposes great 
support Muuroh pretensions to a Go- reforms and redactions in that hmcb 
vernment before I went to England, in of government, carried the day. Am- 
1812 ; so hsA Allan and Mr. John bilious as 1 am, and impatient as 1 
Sullivan. 1 conclude these engage- have become of slight, I do not Iq^ov 
ments were revived, and that Munro’s that I should not have had eonsoU^<^ 
increased claims, his presence in Lea- enough to vote against V 

dcnhall-street, a desire to avoid an in- 
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right feeling in Malcolm to be long disturbed by such a 
disappointment as this. He was of a cheerful spirit — 
liabitually grateful to Providence for all its good gifts — 
and it was only in accordance with such a nature that he 
should soon have changed his complaints into thanks- 
givings: 

Let us learn,” he wrote to his wife, “ in the first place, to be 
grateful for the extraordinary good fortune we enjoy. Let us 
habituate ourselves to look down as well as to look up ; and then 
wQ shall escape many a torturing reflection. When occurrences 
like these, which have recently happened, cross my path of ambi- 
tion, I pause for a moment; but a recollection of their causes, of 
the rank I have attained, of the resources I possess to enable me to 
go higher should I still desire it, of my admirable wife, my delight- 
ful children, my fair fortune, and what is more, my fair fame, 
comes upon my mind and tells me that with all these crosses and 
jostles I am still among the most fortunate of mankind, and that it 
is unreasonable’, if not impious, to complain. All this I feel con- 
sistent with a steady view of my interests in life ; and though 
anger cannot blind iny reason, I am not Insensible to passing events, 
nor to the comparative claim upon jny regard of real and , pre- 
tended friends.” 

And after all there was another consideration, of a 
local and present character, to reconcile him to the loss 
of the Madras Government. He could hardly have done 
so much good, upon any new scene, as he was then 
doing in Central India. At the head of the Government 
of a Presidency, how much time must he have necessarily 
bestowed upon forms and ceremonies, and social ameni- 
ties, and matters of detail little affecting the happiness of 
the people. But in Malwah he was as a patriarchal ruler 
among them — ^the father and the friend of rude but 
grateful communities, who blessed the tiame of Malcolm 
as that of a tutelar saint. There could be no higher 
object of ambition. ‘‘I am busy with my report,” he 
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wrote on the 3rd of April, from Nalcha, thirty miles 
to the westward of Mhow, “ and with all kinds of im- 
provements. I have fixed my head-quarters in an old 
palace, from which I expelled (I speak a literal fact) 
tigers. The old ruins of this place, and the celebrated 
city of Mandoo, have for more than a century been 
shared by tigers, and Bhecls more destnictive than these 
animals in their ravages. The tigers I shoot; the Bheels 
are my friends, and now serve in a corps I have raised, 
or cultivate lands. I have made, and am making 
roads in every direction. A great fair at a holy place, 
which has not been visited for seventy years, was a week 
ago crowded by at least 30,000 people. I gave guards 
at the place, and cleared the road ; and I confess that I 
was a little sensible to the flattery of the poor creatures 
making the air ring with ‘ Jy Malcolm jyl’ (Success 
to Malcolm), &c., &c. This, and the discovery, a few 
days ago, that among the Bhcel ladies, tying a string 
upon the right arm of their children, whilst the priest 
pronounced the name of Malcolm three times, was a 
sovereign cure for a fever, are proofs at least of my 
having a good name among these wild ^mountaineers, 
which will do me as much, and more good than one in 
Leadenhall-street.” I am told that Bishop Heber used 
to relate how, when travelling in Central India, he in- 
quired what was written on an amulet worn by a native 
child, and was told that it was nothing more than the 
word “ Malcolm,” which was considered, in that part of 
the country, the most efficacious of charms. 

On the 7th of April he wrote that he was ^‘just 
mounting his horse to go from his ‘ old palace near Man' 
doo,’ to his cantonment at Mhow;” but ten days> 
wards he wrote again fi:om the old palace, in good 
health aiid in good spirits, his thoughts still turning 
fondly towards home, ‘^wild” as he said, see 'tte 
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little animals.” A new object of ambition, however, 
had started up before him, and contended with home for 
the occupation of his heart. “ I shall either,” he wrote, 
“ be the first Sotibah (Provincial Governor) of British 
India, or depart in December for England.” Ho was 
rooted in the conviction of the expediency of establish- 
ing a Lieutenant-Governorship in Central and Upper 
India. It appeared to him then, as it has since appeared 
to others, that the provinces of Northern India were too 
remote from the seat of Government to secure due super- 
vision from the supreme authority, and that the division 
uf delegated power among the different agents and re- 
presentatives of the Governor-General prevented any- 
thing like uniformity of system, or consistency of action. 
He clearly saw that want of unity was producing evil 
fruits; and he wrote many earnest letters to men in 
authority, both in India and in England, exhorting them 
to consider the expediency of adopting a system, which, 
by consobdating all these scattered particles of govern- 
ment into one great whole, would at the same time re- 
lieve the Supreme Government from harassing details of 
local administration, and secure the supervision of these 
remote provinces by an experienced functionary on the 
spot, with sufficiently large powers to control all the 
minor political agencies, and to give consistency to their 
operations. He was, at this time, much occupied in the 
preparation of a Report on the history, the institutions, 
and the resources of Central India, and the more he pro- 
secuted the inquiries necessary t6 the completion of such 
a task, the more apparent it became to him that this cen- 
tralisation of authority was necessary, not only to the 
prosperity, but to the peace of that part of the country. 
At one time, he seems to have thought it not improbable 
that such a Lieutenant-Governorship would be erected, 
and that he would be invited to remain in Central India 
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with tliis augmented authority. He believed it to be 
essential to the tranquillity of the country, and he wrote 
to Mr. Adam, saying that in no other situation he could 
be content to remain beyond the close of the year : 

“ As to myself, I have no desire to remain in Malwah, even if 
my power were enlarged ; hut I must say further to you, lest any 
expression from England of a wish for my stay should lead to the 
subject, that I am not content to remain (and I take a view of the 
subject more as it relates to the good of the public than my own 
ambition) unless made Lieutenant-Governor of Central India, and 
Military Commander, with controlling power over all the political 
agencies in these parts, and also a power of direction in the affairs 
of Scindiah ; and of requisition of troops without being liable to 
be superseded by any senior officer advancing into Malwah, unless 
a war beyond my local means and sphere rendered it necessary.” 

To the Governor-General he also wrote, at the end of 
May, upon the same subject. Sir Thomas Munro had 
arrived at Madras, bringing the insignia of the Grand 
Cross for Malcolm;* and it was supposed that Lord Has- 
tings had been entrusted with the duty of performing 
the ceremony of investiture. This threatened to call 
Malcolm to Calcutta — a disturbance of his plans which 
somewhat alarmed him; so he wrote the following letter 
to Lord Hastings, which enters so fully into his views 
and aspirations at this period, that I am induced to insert 
it entire : 


SIR JOHITmALCOLBI to lord HASTINGS. 

Nalclia, May 31, 1820. 

My Loud, — A short letter from my friend Sir Thomas Munro, 
written the day he landed, tells me he has charge of my insignia: 
of the Grand Cross, but he forgets to add what instructions he has 
received for its disposal. Upon that I have no information, but 
a paragraph of an English paper, which states that it is to (witH 

' 'f 

* Malcolm liad by this time been promoted to the rank of Major-G^iei^ 
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some others) transmitted to your Lordship, to whom the ceremony 
of investiture has been delegated. 

This information has caused me some embarrassment, from which 
I can only escape by a full explanation of tlie circumstances in 
which I am placed to your Lordship, wdth an expressed resolution 
to do exactly what you deem proper and right. 

Your Lordship is acquainted with the circumstances which 
make me desire to remain here till December, when I meant to 
proceed overland to England. There arc none of those so strong 
as a wish to finish my Report upon Malwah. 

With every effort, I cannot expect that to be completed much 
licforc the period when I intended to go to Bombay, and when to 
go by Calcutta w’ould (as I must carry my books, papers, and 
baggage) cause both increased delay and expense. 

I should, if I went dawk to Calcutta and back again, be away 
at least three months, and that interruption would prevent my 
completion of my task by the time proposed. I may in ray cal- 
culations over-estimate the consequence of my present labors ; but 
taking, as a standard to judge by, my comparative ignorance of this 
country wlien I commenced it (and when I was deemed the best- 
informed actor in the sebne), and my present knowledge, I must 
tliink that it v;ill bring a mass of matter before Government that 
will enable it, beyond any documents yet possessed, to judge the 
mode in which that great proportion of India, which, though not 
under our direct rule, owns our superiority, is to he managed and 
controlled. I may (it is likely I do) overrate the importance of our 
lirst measures in this arduous and untried system of new govern- 
ment ; but it is my decided opinion that exemption from trouble, 
I’rom great expenditure, and from war, depends chiefly upon your 
l.-ordship being early enabled to give this extended subject* (it is 
not limited to Malwah) your fullest considertiftion, and to lay down 
upon principles suited to the great changes that have occurred a 
general system for the whole. I do not say that even this, let the 
wisdom upon which the plan is grounded be ever so greatj, will 
save us altogether from troubles, or even occasional hostilities. It 
would be folly to expect it ; the hour of reaction must come, and 
the discontent, the turbulence, or the despair of individuals or 
bodies of men, will accelerate it. But there will, if We are pre- 
pared by a well-digested organisation of our civil, political, and 

VOL. IT. Y 
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military means, and by tlie concentration of authority at remote 
points, be comparatively no danger, and peace and prosperity 
(after a few years of agitation, if not trouble) will be permanently 
established. 

The very reverse of all this will, I am convinced, take place, if 
some considerable alterations, both in the shape and substance of 
our administration over many parts of this empire, do not very 
soon take place. It is these impressions (whether they be just or 
erroneous) that give importance in my mind to the information I 
am now busied in preparing for your Lordship, and which, I con- 
fess, I should be equally sorry to leave unfinished, or to present in 
an imperfect state. 

My facts and speculations, though they may apply generally 
to other countries in a nearly similar state, bear chiefly upon the 
scene in which I am engaged. The outline of the plan I thought 
indispensable for this quarter was, more than a twelvemonth ago, 
sent to Mr. Adam. Events, and the kind confidence which your 
Lordship placed in me, have sinpe led to the partial adoption of 
some parts of it. The agents for Bhopal, and for Kotah and 
Mewar, have been placed generally under my authority; but 
much more remains to be done to give to this situation (if it is 
intended to be more than one for temporary settlement) that shape 
and strength which it requires to enable the person holding it to 
fulfil his political, military, and civil functions. 1 add civil, for 
he has already the management of districts, and the collection of 
tributes ; and from the state of our connexion with Scindiah, and 
other causes, we must calculate upon these duties increasing, and 
the authority should be of a shape to receive them without change 
or embarrassment in its administration. With these sentiments 
your Lordship will judge my solicitude to present you with the 
fullest means of deciding this large question; to furnish, in a 
minute history of the people, their governments, institutions, 
character, prejudices, and actual condition, the materials for that 
edifice which is to give them happiness, you fame, and this part 
of India peace. These ideas may be exaggerated, but they dwell 
in my mind, and are motives of action. With all this, if yoiff 
Lordship conceives that I should proceed immediately to Cakotta 
to receive my investiture — if it is a point that involves (and of that 
your Lordship is the only judge) any question of gratitude 
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respect for the royal donor, the omission of which might be no- 
ticed, I would not for a million of Reports prove a recreant knight 
in my acknowledgments for so proud a distinction. To your 
Jjordship it is necessary to say no more upon this subject, but 
that nothing can reconcile me to the sacrifice of not having the 
warmest wish of my heart gratified, by receiving my new honors 
from the hands of him to whose favor and partiality I owe their 
attainment, but a full expression of your opinion that my public 
duties are of a nature not to permit my absence from my station; 
and unless some troubled waters become smooth very soon, this 
will apply to more than my completion of the Report. 

My excellent friend Sir Thomas Munro writes me that it is 
his liopc, and that of those he communicated with in England, 
that circumstances may occur to induce me to remain. I appre- 
hend, from what is stated in letters I have received, that your 
Lordship will be written to upon this subject. In anticipation of 
such an occurrence, I wrote Mr. Adam on the 8th of April, re» 
questing he would show my letter to your Lordship in the event 
of any such communication as was expected being made, either 
by Mr. Canning or the Directors. I shall write him to give you 
tliat letter, at all events, as I ieel, whether such application be 
made or not, I can have no reserve with your Lordship, whom I 
only entreat to believe three facts connected with this subject : 

Firstly, That I have no wish to remain in India, and that this 
feeling is grounded upon a conviction that it will be better for' my 
health and future advancement (if I pursue public life) to go to 
England; 

Secondly, That I am not so foolish or unreasonable as to de- 
sire or expect that your Lordship should make, or recommend to 
be made, any appointment for me that is not in your opinion 
necessary as a part of the administration of the empire under your 
charge; and, 

Lastly, That though I might feel it was not an object for me 
to remain in India unless I filled a permanent situation of high 
rank, I never could have proposed one that I was not consden- 
tiously convinced it was for the good of the public interests 
should be made. 

I am, with much respect, &c., &6,, 

John Malcolm. 
t2 
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To this Lord Hastings, in a good-humored letter, re- 
plied that he would dissipate Malcolm's anxieties at 
once by sending the insignia to Sir Charles Colville,* 
who was a Grand Cross of the Bath, with a warrant 
authorising him to invest Malcolm ; and so, added his 
Lordship, “ You will not be either a recreant knight, or 
have to make a very troublesome journey.” 

Nothing was said at this time by Lord Hastings about 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Central India, but the 
thought of it still held possession of Malcolm’s mind. In 
a long and very able letter which he addressed to the 
Governor-General in August, he sketched out all tlic de- 
tails of the system of administration which he conceived 
would be best calculated to advance the public interests, 
introduced by some more general observations, which 
contain so good an abstract of Malcolm’s political creed, 
that it would be an injustice to him to withhold them : 

“ My general opinions regarding the principles on which the 
administration of this quarter should be grounded have been 
repeatedly stated. Events (far beyond our control) have forced 
great and awful duties upon us. There is, among other evils 
concomitant with our present state, a tendency to direct rule, 
alike arising out of the character and condition of tlie remaining 
Native Governments and our success and established supremacy, 
which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to counteract. But 
we must try to march slow time if we cannot halt, and to support, 
at least for a period, what is still left of native rank and power. 
Its dissolution, to be safe, must be gradual, and we must make, 
before that crisis comes, a change in some of our principles of 
administration, and try to render those less depressing to our 
native subjects, and to obtain to our aid the efforts of their better 
feelings, by associating them more than they now are with our 
system of rule. 

“ We are fast losing what has long been our chief strength— 
a comparison of our Government with rude, unprindpled, and 

* Then Commaader-in-Chief at Bombay. 
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unsettled States. And it is tliis consideration, beyond all others, 
which calls for such changes as will render our sway over this 
vast empire more popular, particularly with the higher classes of 
the natives of India. Every observation I have made since I 
lield my present station has sunk deeper the conviction of these 
facts upon my mind, and satisfied me of the necessity of giving as 
early as possible a more consistent shape, both in form and sub- 
stance, to our administration at remote points, and of concentrating 
authority in one person, whose local knowledge and efficient 
powers will enable him to control and direct all those that are 
within his circle in a manner that will give conformity of prin- 
ciple and of action to the wdiolc, and who, while he becomes the 
sliicld to the natives of the countries over which he is placed 
against innovations or unnecessary encroachments on their rights 
or habits, and prevents all collision or difference in lesser authori- 
ties, may be expected, from his acquaintance with the principles 
of the general administration of the empire, to suit and temper 
their application 1;o the actual condition of the countries under 
him, and to save a distant Government (which cannot have 
minute local knowledge) from much of tliat embarrassment, if 
not hazard, that there is in deciding on tlic numerous cases and 
plans referred to it by a multiplicity of agents, whose views must, 
from the limited scene on which they act, be more contracted, 
but who, impelled by the ardor of public zeal and a laudable 
desire to bring themselves forward, will continue with unre- 
mitting activity’ to press upon the attention of their superibrs 
every arrangement which promises local benefit, though that can 
often be only obtained at the expense of feelings and principles 
essential to keep the whole machine in order. The evils of such 
unconnected rule need not be enlarged upon, but it is important 
to remark (and I do it from the conviction of experience) that it 
is when the minds of men have been heated by such great 
changes and revolutions as have lately occurred in the central 
parts of India, that they are most malleable, and consequently 
most susceptible of those impressions it is desired to give. Errors 
now are therefore much more important than they would be when 
they were viewed with more coolness, or when we were better 
understood. This latter is, indeed, the most essential point ; but 
it is one which cannot be effected till we speak by Qur actions the 
same language to all in a similar condition — till prince^ trembling 
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for their power, chiefs doubtful of continued independence, and 
all who dread further encroachment have their minds tranquillised 
by the constant contemplation of an uniform and consistent rule, 
instead of being disturbed and distracted as they must be by 
systems differing in form, if not in substance, in almost every 
province. 

Far from me be it to say that any of the measures adopted or 
recommended by the numerous select and able officers now em- 
ployed in this quarter arc, as applied to their local charge, un- 
appropriate and unwise ; but they vary. This is the evil— for 
that which may inspire confidence in one part shakes it in 
another. Men in the condition of the inhabitants of these half- 
conquered countries listen to every talc and exaggerate every 
rumor that excites their fears or their hopes. This makes them, 
unless great care is taken, prone to become the dupes of the 
designing and turbulent, and nothing, in my opinion, but an alte- 
ration in the shape as well as the substance of our administration 
can prevent that confusion and distraction which will compel us 
to further interference, and hasten the destruction of all that yet 
remains of native power and rank in the continent of India. 
There are, I believe, many who seek to arrive at this goal : I am 
not one of them. When we reach it, we have, in my opinion, 
touched the pinnacle, and must from that hour descend. This 
speculation, however, has no further importance than as it ac- 
counts for my strong sense of the necessity of there being one 
head to the whole of Central India, who has sufficient of general 
views and of local power to keep (under the direction of the 
Supreme Government) the whole machine right. 

“To allow changes to work themselves (which is ever the 
safest course), to be content, which such a man, from his pre- 
sumed experience and established character, may be supposed to 
be, with that forbearance which views abuses even, when there is 
a tendency to reform, with indulgence, and which exercises a 
control that is most efficient when least in view, and which in its 
operation makes princes and chiefs regard with reverence and 
attachment a power which elevates when it has ample means of 
depressing, ty^d which is so constituted that it can only be ooi»n- 
liated by their good or offended by their bad actions,— theiiO 
objects may be attained through the action of one authority, the/ 
cannot through ^t of a multiplicity of agents.” 
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But Strong as were the arguments adduced by Malcolm 
in favor of the establishment of a separate Government 
in Central India, the scheme which many years after- 
wards developed itself into what is now the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces did not 
then meet with the encouragement it unquestionably 
deserved. There seems to have been, on the part of the 
Court of Directors and the Governor-General, a dispo- 
sition to acknowledge the soundness of the principles 
enunciated by Malcolm, but both authorities shrank from 
being the first to recommend the adoption of the plan. 
At all events, Lord Hastings wrote to Malcolm that the 
Court was not inclined to initiate the measure them- 
selves, and that there was little chance of their giving 
effect to any refonns suggested by a Governor-General 
wliom they had become anxious to remove 

“ I do not see any chance,” he wrote In November, 1820 , of 
the Court directing a territory to be formed in Central India for a 
Lieutenant-Governor. Howsoever it may have been thrown out 
to you that iny recommendation of such a step would be adopted, 
be assured that it was only said to get rid of the application on 
the spot by an apparent reference to me ; for the Court is by no 
means in a disposition to adopt any suggestion of mine. I firmly, 
and on good grounds, believe that the Court is laboring to work 

* Mr. Canmnffj who was then at tlie from youj the more substantial means 
Board of Control, declared that Lord of a suitable termination to a career so 
H^tiu^s had never, in his public or full of brilliant achievements and solid 
private letters to him, ever suggested merit. But it never did occur to me 
such an arrangement as that which that the finding of these meps would 
Malcolm had sketched; and added, be thrown upon us on tlus side of the 
“ Lord Hastings cannot doubt of the water. I am sure it is not in the 
pleasure which 1 should derive from wholesome, any more than it is in the 

arrangement conducive to the ordinaryand legal course of things, that 
public service, and consistent with not the suggestion of appomtments, espe- 
a niggardly hut a just and rational (dally of such as are to j^w out of 
economy, which should at the same spe(aal circumstances which can be 
time fa mis h an opportunity of enabling fully known only in India^ should be 
you to add to the honors which you sent out from fiiglafld.” So it was 
uave won, and (whidi there has oer- clearly shown to ft nobody’s business 
tainly been no ^sposition to withhold to initiate the desired refonn. 
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inc out, in which object they have the full concurrence of Mr. 
Canning. I am perfectly ready to go, if I can answer to the King 
and to myself that I do not frowardly seek it. If, therefore, the 
chance of a separate distnet being formed in Central India is what 
is to determine your plans, I would decidedly say to you that I do 
not think the prospect exists.” , 

The time which Malcolm had fixed for his departure 
fromindia— the cold seasonof 1820-21— was now drawing 
near ; but the great Malwah Report was unfinished. He 
had foreseen the impossibility of bringing his labors to a 
close at a sufliciently early period to enable him to em- 
bark at the desired time, and he had, therefore, written to 
Lord Hastings to intimate his intention to continue at 
his post until the following June.* Malcolm judged 
rightly that the Report would not only add greatly to his 
reputation, but confer also much benefit on the public ; 
and he labored at it in his old unstinting Avay, ever reso- 
lute to do the best ho could. It may be doubted whe- 
ther he ever took so much interest in any other of his 
literary works. The first pages were written on the 
14th of Juno, 1819, and from that time, except when 
interrupted by illness, he never ceased from his work. 
He had designed at first little more than an official 
Report; but as he proceeded with his inquiries into the 
history of the country — as he listened to the oral tradi- 
tions which were current among the people, and con- 
sulted such scanty scriptural records as existed among 
these rude people — so much of universal human interest 
was developed, so many romantic episodes sparkled up 
to give life and light to the story, that what was at first a 

* “ I wrote your Lordship,” lie That is now impossible, and I have, 
said ou the 4th of August, ** under therefore, made up my mind to stay 
date the 18th of July, regarding my till next June, when I shall request a 
intended return to England. 1 find few months’ leave to go to the coast, 
that I ought, to save tlie season, to and soil the first opportunity.” 

reach Bombay early in November. 
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mere official duty became, in time, one of the feAV luxu- 
ries of his life ; and, as the work expanded into goodly 
proportions, he began to discover that he had written a 
history, not a report, and that Avhat had pleased the 
numerous friends of all kinds to whom he submitted the 
different chapters, might be pleasing also to the general 
public. He was immersed in this work, busy with the 
concluding chapters, Avlicn a copy of Mr. Piinsep’s 
“ Narrative of the Political and Military Transactions 
in India during the Administration of the Marquis of 
Hastings,”* reached him. He said that he thought the 
book was “a clear, calmly-written, authentic narrative,” 
and that he liad no reason to complain of the manner in 
Avhich his own part in the transactions had been handled: 
“I shall never write a line,” lie added, “in answer to 
tills book, nor can I now think of a second volume of 
the ‘ Political History.’ My Report of Malwah Avill be 
done in two mouths, and it shall sooner or later be pub- 
lished, and as far as name goes (it is no season book to 
bring money) it Avill bo to me worth leu Political 
Histories. I trust it will contain the anatomy of Central 
India in a way that will be appreciated ; and there are 
some parts of it which are not mere dry matter. Fanny 
Stewart, Avho has read them, says they arc like the 
‘ Tales of ray Landlord.’ ” 

He spoke here of the stories of Alaee Bhaee and Kishen 
Komur, now well known to readers of Indian history — 
stories upon Avhich Malcolm, who was never slow to illus- 
trate what was really good and beautiful in the native 
character, and wise and beneficent in native rule, dwelt 
Avith genuine ardor and enthusiasm. No mail had a 
kindlier feeling toAvards the people of India, or was less 

^ * The original edition of this va- enlarged and published in 1825 in two 
luable work was published in 1820, in volumes octavo. 

Une volume quarto. It was afterwards 
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prejudiced and one-sided in his estimate of their cha- 
racter and conduct. He resented the flippant imperti- 
nence or the arrogant presumption of those to whom 
every black fellow was an object of contempt or a theme 
of vituperative declamation. And it pleased him to have 
an opportunity of conciliating the good feelings of thou- 
sands of readers towards the people of the country in 
which his lot had been cast, by adducing eminent ex- 
amples of virtue and self-devotion from the annals of 
those Tiery people whom it had long been the fashion to 
revile as men destitute of lofty thought and generous 
impulse, and as a nation incapable of sell-government 
and unworthy of independence. 

And so Malcolm worked onwards to finish his Report, 
not relaxing from his other labors all the while. The 
cold weather of 1820-21 found him in good health and 
good spirits. He was not Lieutenant-Governor of Central 
India, but he had almost all that he desired but the name. 
Lord Hastings had extended his authority by placing 
some of the minor agencies more immediately under 
his control, and had given him, in addition to his poli- 
tical salary, the military pay of a brigadier. His allow- 
ances were equal to those of the Governor of Bombay, 
and he wrote home with much satisfaction that he was 
enabled to save 500Z. a month out of his income.* He 
had every reason, as he repeated again and again in his 
letters to his wife, to be thankful for the good gifts 
which had been showered upon him ; and he began to 
laugh at past disappointments. Lord Hastings’ idea of 
shelving Malcolm in the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments had at first, as he admitted, excited his ire; but 

* An unreflecting reader will some- entire salary. It is forgotten that 
times wonder, on perusing similar state- interest of previous saving my, pci^ 
ments to this, how an Indian officer haps, yield a large meomeDy itscufa 
can save as much os, or more than, his 
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he now saw only the ludicrous side of the proposal, and 
he could joke freely at the notion of being converted, 
after such a career, into a “ Pcpper-cloves-and-cinnamon 
Governor.” But he was still of opinion that to remain 
in India after the specific work upon which he was then 
engaged had been completed, would be little less than to 
administer to his own degradation. So he remained 
fixed in the resolve to go home in the following year. 

lie was still, however, eager for active life, and the 
distant sound of a trumpet roused all his martial enthu- 
siasm. In the autumn of 1820 there had been a possi- 
bility at least of a campaign upon the Indus. A party 
of our troops in Cutch had fallen upon a body of soldiers 
ill the pay of the Sindh princes, mistaking them for a pre- 
datory gang by whom the border had been much infested ; 
and in retaliation the Sindhians had crossed the frontier, 
and had committed depredations in our territory. The 
ollenders had been chastised by the British troops on the 
spot, and it was debated whether operations on a large 
scale should not be undertaken against the Ameers. For 
this service Malcolm promptly volunteered, and his 
offer, had war been declared, would have been gladly 
accepted.* But the Ameers repudiated the acts of their 
soldiery, and Lord Hastings was wisely averse to a war, 
success in which would have been more injurious than 


* At another time there were re- 
ports of the probability of a war with 
the Sikhs, and Malcolm again volun- 
teered for service, writing to Mr. Met- 
calfe, who was then Political Secre- 
tary, in the following strain : ‘‘There 
is a report that llnnjcet Singh is run 
mad. If so, he may ^ to war with 
Company Bahadur. 1 hate to bo 
plaguing the lord with speculations on 
contingencies that may never occur. 
But should any circumstances occur 
%o make it possible for me to render 


service in that quarter, bring forward 
my name as volunteer for the Indus. 
I quite court a campaign in that 
quarter, and will give my whole soul 
to the object. Say nothing about this 
unless you see a feasibility; but if 
you do, I depute you to throw down 
the gauntlet of a newly -made Grand 
Cross against all the infidels of the 
Punjab and of Sindh and Caubul, iu- 
clumng the twelve lost tribes of 
Israel!” 
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failure. So lie wote to Malcolm, with an exposition of 
his views, characterised by an amount of candor, justice, 
and liberality such as these unfortunate princes were 
never destined to see reflected in our subsequent dealings 
with them : 

My glad acceptance,” wrote the Governor-General, “ would 
have been immediately signified had there appeared to me a proba- 
bility that a war would lake place; but the strong inculcations from 
the Government, that a contest so unprofitable, and originating in 
a circumstance of such a questionable nature for us, should, 1^ 
possible, be avoided, made me trust that the differences would be 
surely accommodated. It seemed oddly assumed that while the 
outrage committed by the Sindhians required to be expiated, no 
satisfaction was to l)o necessary for the outrage on our part, which 
had provoked the other. It is true our fault was ascrlbablc to 
error, though an error not very venial, and the attack of the 
Sindhians was deliberate. The mistake, however, on our part 
was so slightingly acknowledged, that the Ameers regarded 
themselves as treated with superciliousness as well as injury, and 
they committed an act of retaliation. Certainly this was a ground 
for war, had war been desirable. It was so much the contrary, 
that no conceivable benefit would have attended the entire 
success of military operations, while heavy expense and many 
other disadvantiigeous circumstances must have been entailed 
upon us.” 

This, however, was l)ut a temporary disturbance of 
the even current of Malcolm’s life. The new year found 
him still with his pen in his hand, putting the finishing 
stroke to his Eeport, and preparing for a tour, partly of 
military inspection, partly of administrative duty, and 
altogether of pleasure ; for he delighted to be again on 
the march. On the 24th of February he was at Mehid- 
poor. Encamping on the old battle-field, he wrote 
thence in a strain of mingled regret, gratitude, and pride 
toliiswife: 
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I cannot pass this spot without writing to you. Wlien Hook 
from my tent upon the field where we conquered, and tliink of 
the many gallant fellows whose hones are scattered over it, what 
gratitude have I to God for having preserved me for the great joy 
of once again meeting you and the dear children. Of all the 
feelings connected with Mehidpoor none is so cherished by me as 
the knowledge of that happiness and pride with which you heard 
tliat your husband had done his duty on that day. What a contrast 
has this country known between the three years that preceded, 
and the three that have followed that action. Its inhabitants had 
lost all — even hope ; its fields were desolate, and houses roofless. 
Now we might challenge India — I might almost say the world — 
to produce a country where there arc fewer crimes, or more 
general happiness and comfort — exemption from domestic and 
foreign foes.” 

This tour was long remembered by Malcolm as one 
wliich was in many ways conducive to his improvement; 
lor ho had been toiling to finisli liis Keport, his health 
had not recently been very vigorous, and ho wanted 
change and recreation. They had at once a restorative 
effect. My health is improving so much by idleness 
and amusement,” he wrote to Mr. Elphinstone on the 
13tli of March, “and I feel so little inclined to business, 
playing myself as I am with a party of fourteen sports- 
men amid the jungles of Mewar, that it is really no 
small compliment to sit down to write you a letter.” 

A few days later in the month, Malcolm reached the 
famous Eajpoot city of Oudipore, where he was received 
by Major Tod,* with wliom he had long corresponded, 
but whom he had never met before. Of the impression 
made upon his mind by this visit he gave a lively ac- 
count in a letter to Mr. Adam, in which he says : 

You will bo happy to hear that Tod and myself went on 

* Afterwards known os the author standard authority on all that relates 
^of the Amok still the to the Rajpoot States. 
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famously. I came rather in the shape of too large a fish into the 
sea of his glory, and that was my fear of offence ; but though 
throughout our intercourse ho had some evident restraint and un- 
easiness caused by the bulk of his now friend, it was in a great 
way removed by the various applications of telling stories, laugh- 
ing, speaking plain, being pleased with his researches (which I 
really was), and showing that with all my careless and Rangree 
modes, I knew what was what, both as it related to myself and 
station; and wo got on excellently well. All proper interchanges 
took place in Durbar between me and Old Porus^ as this lineal 
descendant of the sun styles himself. He is a weak, good-natured 
prince, and affords a more pleasing picture of Hindoo dignity 
than I have yet seen. For romantic beauty, his palace, standing 
upon a hill in the centre of the town, the fine lake to the west of 
it, and its numerous islands covered with enchanting buildings 
and gardens, exceeds everything I have ever beheld. I am now 
on the road to the Dcybar Lake. We arc already, though not 
twenty-five miles from Oudiporc, deep in a rugged and wild 
country, formed to give shelter to the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

This journey to Rajpootana, and the full communications I 
have had with Tod and others, joined to my better knowledge of 
the country and people, has changed from conjecture into convic- 
tion all my former ideas regarding this quarter. It is the one 
from which a reaction is most to be dreaded, and one in which 
we can afford the fewest errors in its rule. I regret from my soul 
that you ever changed your first plan of rule; that which you now 
have cannot long prosper. Sir David (Ochterlony), if he had con^ 
tinued Lord of Rajpootana, might with benefit have had his power 
extended over W estern and Southern Malwah. But I forget that, 
unless you enter upon it, this is to me a forbidden subject.’* 

Oudipore was the extreme point of his journey, for 
the hot weather was now approaching, and it was neces- 
sary that he should make all haste back to his “ summer- 
palace ” at Nalcha. From Rutlam, he wrote on the 8th 
of April to his wife : 

This is a spot from which I wrote you on the ChristmiK||i^; 
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of 1818, when I had finished the expulsio^ of 6000 rogues from 
this part of Malwah. I am now so far on my way to my summer- 
palace at Nalcha (formerly the abode, as I wrote you, of a tigress 
and her cubs), after having completed a delightful tour, which 
took me as far west as Oudipore. I have collected a great deal 
of information for Government, some curiosities for you, and 


some fine stories for the children As the time of my 

departure approaches I am wild with joy I may add 


for your satisfaction my confidence that I shall leave this country 
and return to you at the very best moment for my reputation. 
Everything 1 foretold has happened; and everything I have 
undertaken has succeeded. There has not been one check. More 
tlian justice has been done in appreciating my cflbrts ; but the 
tide of fortune was witli me, and I have taken advantage of it. 
It is a sweet reflection to me, that long after I am gone our 
cliildren’s bosoms may glow at hearing blessings implored on their 
lather’s name. But this, too, is greatly accidental. It chiefly 
arises from the natives of India being yet accustomed to refer 
everything to persons, and giving the merit of a system to an in- 
dividual by whom it is carried into execution.” 

But although Malcolm wrote tluis modestly, disclaim- 
ing the personal merit imputed to him, no man knew 
better how little mere system will cflcct. Eightly con- 
sidered, in such cases the man is the system. On this 
very same 8th of April, indeed, Malcolm wrote to Mr. 
Maloney, who had the political charge of the districts on 
tlie Nerbudda : 

To be able to understand this great theatre of action, men 
must traverse it, and learn from personal observation how to 
understand written accounts. It is like a good knowledge of the 
topography of a country which no maps can give until you have 
travelled over it and made yourself master of its principal features. 
Were I to remain in India, I do not think that there is a human 
being (certainly no Nabob or Maharajah) whom I should dread half 
so much as an able Calcutta civilian, whoso travels are limited to 
two or three hundred miles, with a hookah in his mouth, some 
good but abstract maxims in his head, the Regulations in his 
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right liainl, tlie Company’s Charter in his left, and a quire of 
•wire-wove foolscap before him.” 

The great secret of Malcolm’s success Avas, that he was 
neither too Native nor too European. He lutdcrstood 
the native character, and he could sympathise with the 
feelings of the natives; but lie never fell into native 
habits. There were political olTicers at this time who, 
under the deteriorating influences of isolation, sank into 
the very opposite extreme of the Calcutta civilian school 
here glanced at ; and Malcolm commented upon this 
evil as one to be as much deplored as the other. It was 
by preserving the high tone and the pure life of the 
English gentleman, and yet can-ying to his work no 
European prejudices, no cut-and-dried maxims of Euro- 
pean policy, to be applied, however inapplicable, to all 
cases of native government, that Malcolm achieved an 
amount of success, and acquired a reputation among the 
people of Central India, such as no man before or since 
ever earned for himself in that part of the Avorld. When 
Bishop Ilcbcr, a few' years afterwards, visited this tract 
of country, he wrote in his journal : “ IIoav great must 
be the difficulties attendant on power in these pro- 
vinces, when, except Sir John Malcolm, I have heard of 
no one whom all parties agree in commending ! His 
talents, his accessibility, his firmness, his conciliating 
manners and admirable knowledge of the native lan- 
guage and character, arc spoken of in the same terms 
by all.” 

On the morning of the 16 th of April, Malcolm reached 
his ancient palace at Nalcha. “ And from this placej” 
he wrote to Mr. Adam, all the arrangements I have .t^>, , 
make in Malwah shall be made.” His work was now 
nearly done. He was already preparing for his journey 
to Bombay, whence he had determined to embark fife. 
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Suez, and to proceed by way of Egypt and the European 
continent to England. “ My first detachment for Bom- 
bay,” he wrote to Sir Thomas Munro, “ goes off in fifteen 
clays, and I trust to follow towards the end of June.” 
It was part of his plan to visit, on his way to the Western 
Bresidency, his “ manly friend,” Charles Metcalfe, in the 
Deccan.* 

The Hyderabad Kesident was then on a tour in the 
outlying districts, and Malcolm wrote to him, saying, 
“ Do not go back to Hyderabad without a meeting with 
me. I go more than one hundred miles out of my road, 
and would go tlirec, for three hours’ conversation with 

you I will, rather than miss you, go dawk ; but 

if you arc not in a furious hurry, I will proceed, vid 
Sindwa and Dhoolia, by stages. The rain is, like every- 
thing else, no bugbear to a man well prepared. Besides, 
neither you nor I are exactly at the disposal of what 
Captain Clutterbuck calls a clattering piece of parch- 
ment, and can halt or move as the clouds indicate.” 

It was arranged that they should meet at Aurungabad 
in the second week of July, and that Richard Jenkins, 
the Nagpoor Resident, should join their party. The 
meeting was one to which Malcolm, on many accounts, 
looked forward with much satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
having finished his report, he devoted himself to the 
completion of another work, which, though of modest 
dimensions, has perhaps contributed more to his reputa- 
tion than anything that he ever wrote. He drew up a 
paper of “ Notes of Instructions to Assistants and Officers 
acting under the orders of Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm, G.C.B.,” to be left behind him as a legacy — and it 
was a rich one — to his official friends. The Instructions 

* Metcalfe, who, as Political Secre- been transferred to the Hyderabad He- 
tary, had kept up a close corrc8i>on- sidency. 
deuce with ^coim, had by this time 
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are of a general character, suited to all who have any 
official intercourse with the people of India; and neither 
the progress of time nor the mutations of circumstance 
can render them antiquated or irrelevant. They have 
been so often printed, so largely quoted, so generally 
read, that I do not purpose to dwell long upon them in 
this place. The growth at once of high principle, gene- 
rous feeling, sound sense, and long experience, they are 
distinguished as much by their humanity as their sagacity, 
and they come recommended to us by the knowledge 
that they were the groundwork of Malcolm’s own official 
conduct, and were not more admirable in theory than 
they were successful in practice. I believe that akeady 
in this narrative of Malcolm’s Ufe the reader has seen in 
beneficent action the principles enunciated in these In- 
structions. The notes themselves are accessible to every 
one;* and I believe that in India there are few European 
officers in political employ, to whom they are not as fa- 
miliar as the Church catechism. 

The preparation of these Instructions was a fitting and 
a graceful close to Malcohn’s career in Central India. 
He had now spent three years and a half in Malwah, 
partly in a mihtary, partly in a diplomatic, partly in an 
administrative capacity; and to no period of his life could 
he look back, on the brink of the grave, with greater satis- 
faction. From the day, when he negotiated the treaty of 
Mundissore with Holkar’s ministers, to that of his &al 
departure from Malwah, he had been continually en- 
gaged in efforts to restore not only the territories ceded 
to us after the war, but those which remained in- the 
hands of our allies, to order and good government. H® 
had told Holkar’s Envoys that their master wouldv he , 

* They ate to be found in the Ap- notea bjMaleolmbinuelf.. I nay 
pradix to tho Mmoiri of Central India, that they are gpeatly esteemed on *he 
They were also printed in a separate COixtiheat, , , 

form in 1824!, with a few elucidatory 
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richer, with a principality diminished in extent, under a 
system which he hoped to be instrumental in introducing 
more conducive to the development of the resources of 
the country.* And his predictions were fulfilled even 
sooner than he anticipated. The finances of the State 
had been absorbed by assignments to petty princes and 
predatory troops. The villagers had fled Irom their 
homes. The country was uncultivated. The houses 
were roofless. The jungle and the tiger were encroach- 
ing on the fields of the ryut, and on the palaces of the 
lords of the land. But co-operating with Holkar’s chief 
minister, Malcolm released die young Prince from the 
military domination which had been so fatal to the pro- 
sperity of the country, reduced the number of his mer- 
cenary troops, turned fierce marauders into peaceful cul- 
tivators, the sword and the shield into implements of 
husbandry, soon repcopled the deserted villages, and 
made the once devastated fields again bright with die 
smiling harvest 

Such work as this required at once a strong and a 
delicate hand. During the years of misgovernment which 
had preceded the war of 1817, a number of petty princes, 
occupying chiefly the hill districts, to which they had 
beem driven in the conquest of Malwah by the Mahrattas, 
had been induced to desist from the predatory incursions, 
by which alone they could support themselves, by as- 
signments on neighbouring villages, from which, in the 
general confusion that prevailed, it was diflScult to obtain 
payment without a resort to pillage and its attendant 
devastation. There were few places that were not sub- 
ject to murderous forays, and few, therefore,, in which 
the cultivator could safely ply hie peaceful calling. But 
before Malcolm quitted Central Indis he had relieved, 

• In 1817, Holkar’s revenuea ofrapeea. Jii]S19-8P, theyliad riseff 
scmoxmted to no morj^ tliiin fou^^^ to more than 8i xtem ; l a kh s». 
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the country of this evil. He had satisfied these petty 
Eajahs, by securing to them fixed payments from the 
public treasury, which soon came back again to the 
State in the shape of increased revenue, resulting from 
the tranquillity which these settlements produced. It 
was in his dealings with these people, whom he freely 
invited to come to him, and with whom his tent was 
often crowded, that perhaps, more forcibly than under 
any other circumstances, practical expression was given 
to the principles enunciated in his famous paper of In- 
structions. He found anarchy in Ilolkar’s government; 
he left order and system in its stead. Great changes had 
been introduced, but they were changes which conduced 
to the prosperity of all ; and people who had been long 
accustomed to believe that the elevation of one party 
must be the depression of another, now found that both 
might be equally benefited by the same act. It was by 
a skilful adjustment of conflicting claims and contending 
interests that Malcolm gained so high a character for 
justice among the princes and people of the country. 

To the petty states of Central India — as those of 
Dhar and Dewas — tlie alliance and protection of the 
British Government had been equally advantageous. In 
all, during the time of Malcolm’s residence at Malwah, 
there had been a change from a state of utter exhaustion 
and prostration to one of retummg health and elasticity. 
Nor was the least service that he had rendered to Central 
India that of ridding the country of those numerous 
Bheel and other robbers, who had long been the terrpr 
of the more peaceable inhabitants. Many a robber chief 
did Malcolm contrive to turn into an industrious fanae*. 
He found, indeed, a reign of terror ; he left one of sectt* 
rity and peace. It would not be truthful to affirm thaf 
nil these good results were attributable solely to 
colm’s exertions. They were, in some respects, the 
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table results of the war and the treaties which were con- 
cluded at the end of it. He did not make the oppor- 
tunity, but he turned it to the best possible account. 
He had the advantage, too, of an admirable body of 
assistants; but they were mostly men who owed their 
official nurture to him. Indeed, one of his greatest 
merits is, that he trained so many excellent public 
servants, fitting them for the highest offices under Go- 
vernment Avith such an uniformity of success,* that no 
man ever did dishonor to his teaching. “ If there are 
any of your old assistants unemployed,” said Lord Wil- 
liam Bcntinck some years afterwards, “ send them to me, 
and let me use them; I cannot have too many of the 
school.” 

They were one and all devoted to their master. Wlien 
Malcolm’s preparations for departure were in progress, 
they were emulous of the honor of accompanying him to 
Bombay, and six or seven of the diplomatic cirdc^^went 
with him. The day of his departure, in the third week 
of June, Avas a son'owful one. Natives of all classes 
thronged around him to bid him farewell. Many at- 
tended him several marches on his way. He was 
touched by these manifestations of general regret; yet 
he could not help exulting in the thought that they in- 
dicated the amount of good he had done. 

Having turned his back upon Nalcha, Malcolm pushed 
on with all speed to cross the Taptee river, for the waters 
were rising. He visited Major Bri^s on his way 
through Candeish, and then hastened onward to meet 
Metcalfe at Aurungabad. There were many subjects 
Avhich he Avas eager to discuss Avith the strong-headed, 
true-hearted civilian, who fifteen years before had shared 
his tent at Muttra, building castles in the air, which time 
had converted into solid masonry. Malcolm, Avith a 
just appreciation of Metcalfe’s high qualities, had seen 
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in him the man whom above all others he desired to 
have as his successor in Central India, and in the pre- 
ceding year had written many earnest letters to his friend 
to induce him to undertake the office. The idea, at first 
grasped with avidity, was, however, subsequently aban- 
doned by the civilian, who had plunged into the troubled 
waters of Hyderabad, and was already employed in the 
great but perilous work of rooting out the corruption 
which Was gnawing at the very vitals of the Hyderabad 
State. With the highest possible admiration of his in- 
tegrity and his courage, Malcolm still thought that Met- 
calfe was a little intolerant and uncompromising, and he 
thus addressed him on the subject; 

“ You have undertaken (proceed as cautiously as you like) a 
great task, but you must do good. I think we shall fight a little 
on some principles. I have seen a Purneah and a Meer Allum, 
and have, I think, more toleration of abuse than you. I should, 
in your situation, act in great dread of pulling down unconsciously 
with one hand what I raised with the other. If a man is em- 
ployed on the scale your great native managers are, the control or 
superintendence of their proceedings in any minute manner by an 
European officer is impossible. The doing it in the most general 
way is most difficult; for to render them efficient as instruments, 
they must be elevated in tlicir own minds as well as in those of 
others. Now to check is to anticipate bad conduct, and to de- 
press, if not to degrade. You think worse of the natives than I 
do, and I believe your virtue is more unbending upon such points, 
or ratlier, your expectations of good rule more sanguine. But this 
is Aurungabad business.” 

On the 12th of July, Malcolm* and Metcalfe met at 
Aurungabad. They had not, I believe, met since the 
latter was a boy in Lord Lake’s camp ; but Malcolm had 

^ Malcolm had a large party of from Jaulnah; and after that, divide 
friends with him. “We shull be a into quarters, tents, &c. Ishallipdgp 
party of twelve at breakfast,” he wrote myself under one of your wings.” 
to Metcalfe on the IQth ; “ two joined 
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watclied with no common interest the civilian’s career, 
and rejoiced in the success which he had always pre- 
dicted. There were many points of resemblance be- 
tween them, but there were many also in which they 
strangely differed. Both entered the service of the 
Company in very early youth, and were disciplined in 
the same political school.* But they had arrived in 
India very differently trained and very differently re- 
commended. Charles Metcalfe, the son of an East India 
Director, had been reared in a fashionable London 
street, and educated in the most aristocratic of semi- 
naries. John Malcolm, bom on the banks of the Esk, 
had run wild about the hill-sides, and received only the 
scant rudiments of a village day-school. Charles Met- 
calfe, recommended to Lord Wellesley at once as 
Goodall’s favorite pupil and the son of one of the very 
few Directors whom the Governor-General did not 
esteem an enemy, landed at Calcutta to find a host of 
friends among the chief people of the settlement. John 
Malcolm had no influential friends, no academical 
prestige, no official connexion to smooth his way to 
success. For years his environments were those of the 
single-poled tent in the field, or the bungalow in the 
single-corps station. These circumstances necessarily 
advanced the progress of tlie civilian and retarded that 
of the soldier ; but they were not without their uses to 
the latter. They rubbed off many angles which other- 
wise might have obtruded themselves, and rendered 
Malcolm somewhat more tolerant and more cosmopo- 
htan than his friend ; more easily to be shaken down, 
and more readily adaptable to circumstances. 

They were both of them men of a robust manhood, 

* A school of vhicli 'Lord Wellesley at the feet of Kennairoy and Kirk- 
was not the founder, but one of the patrick before the name of Momington 
greatest mastecBe Maleolm hadjKite was Juiown in India. 
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honest to the core, thoroughly courageous. They 
worked towards the same end, and, to some extent, by 
the same means. They were men of fine temper — ^Mal- 
colm of the laughing, Metcalfe of the smiling kind — and 
they both sought to govern men by appealing to the 
better part of human nature. But Metcalfe, when that 
better part could not be touched, was more uncompro- 
mising than Malcolm in his assaults upon the worse. 
The soldier, who had seen humanity in all its variform 
aspects, had become tolerant of human frailty, and he 
believed that the vices both of men and of nations were 
more likely to be eradicated by leniency than by se- 
verity. The difference, perhaps, is assignable rather to 
the habits than to the principles of the men. Metcalfe’s 
views were, for the most part, those of the closet ; Mal- 
colm’s those of the camp. At the age when the young 
soldier was hunting and shooting, and otherwise dis- 
porting himself, the young civilian was reading Roche- 
foucault and writing maxims of his own. His virtue was 
of a finer and more abstract kind than Malcolm’s, but it 
was less suited to the sphere in which he moved. Mal- 
colm was more disposed to make allowances on the score 
of accidental temptations and environments ; and he often 
found even in a man’s failings the germ of good things to 
be turned to profitable account. 

In their devotion to the public service, in the unfaib 
ing zeal and the unstinting laboriousness of their official 
lives, it would be hard to say who excelled the other. 
But in this also — in their respective modes of work^ 
there were characteristic differences. Metcalfe’s labors 
were, for the most part, of a steady, systematic, sedehK 
tary kind. It was easy to say when, where, and hot^^ 
his work was done. He lived for years together in the 
same house; he worked by rule; and one day much' 
resembled another. What he did was seldom done. 
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hurry. His official writings have all a deliberate character 
about them. Malcolm’s appear to have been improvised, 
almost always under the influence of haste. Even the 
most elaborate of his state papers seem to have been 
written against time. They have the stamp of the saddle 
or the howdah upon them, as have Metcalfe’s that of the 
bureau. As models of despatch-writing, therefore, the civi- 
lian’s papers are superior to the soldier’s. They are closer, 
more compactly written, more logically reasoned. They 
aim more directly at a given point, are more convincing 
and conclusive. But although Malcolm was a prolific 
Avriter, the least part of his business was done with the 
pen. He never did by writing what he could do by 
talking. He was always accessible to men of all classes 
and all characters ; he worked, as he said, with the door 
of his tent open to every point of the compass ; and his 
eyes, his ears, and his understanding were ever as open 
as his doors. Metcalfe, on the other hand, was a man of 
a reserved nature. Genial as he was in the society of his 
chosen companions, he did not delight in gregarious in- 
tercourse. He well understood the native character, and 
he had a great name among the, native princes and 
phiefs; but he could not, like Malcolm, sit down on the 
grass to converse freely with a knot of poor villagers, or 
pass oft* his pleasantries on a wild jungle-bred robber. 
When Metcalfe was Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces — the very office which Malcolm had 
so striven some years before to erect — ^he ceased to take 
exercise abroad, and resorted to the top of his house 
to inhale there the cool evening air, because he so 
disliked being assailed by the people with petitions. 
Malcolm boasted that in Central India there was a levee 
in his tent during a great part of the day, composed of 
all sorts of clamorous petitioners, from rajahs to ryuts, 
nnd that he had something to say to them all. 
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This difference is, doubtless, to be assigned to physical 
rather than to moral causes. John Malcolm and CWles 
Metcalfe were men equally of a robust natoe; but the 
robustness of the civilian was the robustness of an 
honesty that never yielded and a fortitude that never 
failpd ; it was of a quiet, settled, determined, inunovable 
character — great, at all times, in resistance. But he had no 
personal activity, no love of adventure ; he shrank from 
all kinds of athletic exercise ; he was thoroughly a man, 
and yet he was almost ludicrously incapable of taking 
part in those manly sports which harden the nerves and 
strengthen the system, and brace men up for the part 
they have to play in the -strenuous realities of public 
life. Malcolm’s robustness, steadfast as it was, was also of 
an active kind. It was all life and motion, buoyant and 
breezy. An admirable horseman and judge of horses, a 
mighty hunter, fearless of heart and steady of hand, he 
was never in higher spirits than when in hot pursuit of a 
tiger or other inspiring game. He was altogether a man 
of an athletic cast, fit for any kind of adventure, equal 
to any fortune, made to jostle his way through the 
world. All this was the result of conscious physical 
power, as in Metcalfe the absence of these qualities wag 
the result of a painful sense of his personal defects. For 
outwardly Malcolm was a jnan of heroic mould as much 
as Metcalfe was the reverse. The soldier was a man of 
a commanding stature and a noble presence ; with a 
muscular but supple frame, and a face bright with manly 
beauty; but the civilian had no personal graces; he 
had a stunted figure, and a face redeemed from insig- 
nificance only by the intelligence of his countenance and 
the sweetness of his smile. 

And now that these two laborious workers met again, 
both in high place, both honored, and hoth with an 
unappeased ambition — for the Roller and ;the toritot 
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had for years pointed to the highest attainable official 
eminence as the goal of their endeavours — many of these 
characteristic differences were seen and felt, and, I 
doubt not, freely discussed between them. Much talk 
was there of the past, much of the future ; but more 
of the present. Metcalfe was then beginning his gi:eat 
war of extermination against the gigantic corruption of 
Hyderabad. He was going forth single-handed, like a 
true knight, to slay the dragon that was desolating the 
land.* This was one of the chief topics of discourse. 
And however much they may have differed on minor 
points — and those principally relating to the means, and 
in no wise to the end — they had one mind and one heart 
regarding the magnitude of the evil and the great duty 
of rooting it out. Before Metcalfe had ever thought of 
setting his face towards the Deccan, Malcolm had seen 
and deplored this evil, and from beneath the walls of 
Asseerghur had written a long and earnest letter, dis- 
coursing on the necessity of arresting its progress before 
it had eaten into the very vitals of the unhappy country. 
And now again he wrote to Calcutta on the same sub- 
ject, eager to give the support of his testimony in favor 
of his courageous friend.f And when he turned his 
back upon Aurungabad, to pursue his onward journey 
to Bombay, high as before had been his estimate of his 
old pupil’s merits, he went with a still more elevated 
opinion of the public virtue, the clear, strong intellect, 

* I shall be forgiven, I hope, for dogs, or resorted to any such schemes, 
the fancifulncss of the illustration, but would have gone forth unaided 
if I say, referring to the story of against the monster, trusting only to 
SchiUer*s Dragon — familiar to many the spear in his hand and the harness 
readers, who have neither read it in its on his back, 
original nor translated form, through f This letter to Mr. Adam will be 
the agenoy of Retsch*s Outlines — that found in the next chapter ; also another 
vrhilst Malcolm would have followed to Metcalfe himself relating to the 
the ingenious device of the knight, same subject. 

Metcalfe would not have trained his 
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and the sweet disposition of Charles Theophilus Met- 
calfe. 

How strongly Malcolm felt, both regarding the evil to 
be combated and the perils which beset Metcalfe^s path, 
may be gathered from the following letter, written after 
they had parted, which I cannot refrain from quoting 
before I dismiss the subject : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO MR. METCALFE. 

October 20, 1821. 

My dear Metcalfe, — I have received your letter of the 8tli 
instant. As far as your proceedings relate to the loans made and 
recommended, you are upon a rock ; but it is melancholy to find 
such sentiments in the quarter to which you have alluded. They 
will do infinite mischief, though only for a short period. Every 
step you take to ameliorate the country will be misrepresented by 
fellows who have objects as incompatible with public virtue and 
good government as light is from darkness. That these men 
should be allowed to speak a word upon subjects such as you 
have to discuss and manage is deplorable. But the fact is so ; 
and though the circumstances in which you are placed require all 
your firmness, recollect, at the same time, they call for all yoiir 
caution and prudence, and, above all, for great temper and pa- 
tience. These qualities I should never ask you to exercise in any 
extraordinary degree for selfish views ; were your personal inte- 
rests alone at stake, I know you might give way to the spirit of 
an ofiended gentleman and high public officer. That is supposing 
matters at extreme ; hut you have a more momentous duty tb 
perform. You have to fight the good fight, and to stand With 
the resolute hut calm feelings such a cause must inspire agbihst 
all species of attacks that artful and sordid men can make, or th^- 
weak or prejudiced men can support. I may view thifi questiidhl 
too seriously, but there is no harm in my doing so. I 
confident in your ultimate triumph, though I expect you 
have great vexation and annoyance. I am glad I 
England so fully informed as I am upon the subject^ and 
write me often. Send your letters after November to ftiy lirdwi^!^? 

Yours ever, 

John MalCoIiW- v 
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From Aurangabad, Malcolm marched to Dowlatabad, 
tlience to the caves of Ellora, and then onward to 
Poonah, which he reached in not very good health. 
After a few days spent there in the society of his old 
friend and brother-in-law, Macdonald, who had come 
across from Madras to meet him, he proceeded onward 
to Bombay, which he reached on the 1st of September, 
and was soon in the midst of friends. “ My Indian 
marches,” he wrote to his wife on that day, “are, I 
trust, over for ever. I arrived here a few hours ago, 
after a very quick journey from Poonah. I am uncom- 
monly well— better than I have been for many months. 
Elphinstone has given up Malabar Point to me — a most 
delightful residence almost in the sea.” 

At Bombay, the whole society of the settlement, headed 
by his old and fast friend, Governor Elphinstone, united 
to do him honor. He was delighted with, and grateful 
for, the reception he met; and the improvement which 
lie reported in his health enabled him to bear well the 
fatigue attending the entertainments which were given 
to him. On the 14th of September he was invested 
by Sir Charles Colville with the insignia of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, amidst most flattering demonstrations 
of respect from all the chief people of the place. “ Yes- 
terday,” wrote Malcolm to his father-in-law. Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, then Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
“ was one of grand tomdshcb* and though with some 
fatigue, of real gratification to me. Your friend, Sir 
Charles Colville, commenced his task at eleven o^clock, 
and . his attentions to his brother Grand Cross did not 
finish till twelve at night. Elphinstone put off the Go- 
vernor to attend his friend, and aU — ^ladies and gentle- 
men— looked as happy as though they had got ribands 


♦ Show or cerememy. 
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and stars themselves. When I say that after such a day 
— and I may add night — I feel uncommonly well, you 
may judge of the improvement in my health.” In other 
letters he spoke with pride and gratitude of the kindness 
and hospitality with which he had been received by 
all ranks, from the Governor Sahib to the lowest;” and 
eager as he was again to embrace his wife and children, 
it was not without some tender feelings of regret that he 
busied himself with his preparations for his coming de- 
parture. 

It has been intimated that Malcolm intended to return 
to Europe by way of the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Medi- 
terranean. Many of his old associates in Central India 
had accompanied him to Bombay, and when at last the 
day fixed for his departure (the 2nd of December) ar- 
rived, they accompanied him to the deck of the vessel 
on which he had taken his passage for Cosseir. The 
Governor and all the principal civil and military officers 
of the Presidency accompanied him to the pier-head, 
and there took leave of him with the most flattering 
demonstrations of esteem and regard. 

Nor were the tokens of respect amidst which Malcolm 
quitted the country confined to these local manifestations. 
The Governor-General bade him God speed from Cal- 
cutta, and issued an order expressive of the high sense 
of the distinguished services of Sir John Malcolm enter- 
tained by the Supreme Government. After referring 
generally to his long career of distinguished service, the 
Government passed the following eulogium on his conduct 
in Central India : ‘‘ By a happy combination of qualities 
which could not fail to win the esteem and confident 
both of his own countrymen and of the native inhabit^ia 
of all classes, by the unremitting personal exertion 
devotion of his time and labor to the maintenance of tho 
interests confided to his charge, and by an enviable tal#t 
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for inspiring all who acted under his orders with his 
own energy and zeal, Sir J. Malcolm has been enabled, 
in the successftil performance of the duty assigned him 
in Malwah, to surmount difficulties of no ordinary stamp, 
and to lay the foundations of repose and prosperity in 
that extensive province but recently reclaimed from a 
stage of savage anarchy, and a prey to every species of 
rapine and devastation.”* 

But even more acceptable to him than this public tes- 
timonial was one which came to him from the pobtical 
officers who had worked under him in Central India. 
Tliey raised a liberal subscription among themselves for 
the purchase of a magnificent silver vase, which was 
afterwards presented to liim in England. As a memorial 
of his labors in Central India, and of the many loving 
friends associated with him in this good work, it was 
ever greatly valued by him beyond, as he said, anything 
lie possessed. “ While I live,” he wrote, acknowledging 
the testimonial, “I shall view it with pride; and when 
I am no more, my children shall have learnt to eontem- 
plate it as a trophy of friendship, which their father Avon 
by cherishing habits and sentiments not unworthy of 
their emulation.” 

And they might well be proud, not only of this trophy 
of friendship, but of the good work done in Central 
India, which had knit all these fellow-laborers together 

* The Government of Madras also so long a period, been so constantly 
expressed their “ deep concern that employed in the conduct of such va- 
this distinguished officer is compelled rious and important military and poli- 
hy the state of his health to return to tical duties ; his great talents were 
England. No praise of theirs can add too well known to admit of their being 
to his high reputation, but they cannot confined to the more limited range oi 
deny themselves the gratification of service under his own Presidency, 
expressing their sense of his talents. The exercise of them in different situa- 
and of his unwearied and honorable tions has connected him with every 
exertion of them for the benefit of his Presidency, and rendered him less the 
country.” They add : “ His career has servant oi any one of them than of the 
been unexampled ; for no other ser- Indian Empire at large ” 
vant of the Cfompany has ever, daring 
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under one whom they delighted to recognise as their 
master no less than they venerated him as a friend. 
Years afterwards one of these children, then a captain 
of dragoons, travelling through Malwah, on his way to 
his regiment, met with the most touching proofs of the 
affection with which the memory of his father’s good 
deeds was held by the people of the conntry. From all 
parts they came out to pay their respects to the son of 
Sir John Malcolm, pouring benedictions upon him for 
his father’s sake, and loud in their expressions of grati- 
tude to the friend to whom they owed so much. Many 
able public servants have smee then labored in Central 
India, but no name is so unh'orsally venerated as that of 
Sir John Malcolm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[1S17-1821.] 

COREESPONDENCE ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS— TREATMENT OP NATIVE PRINCES— 
PllOGRESS OP RUSSIA IN THE EAST— CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA— MANAGEMENT 
OP THE NATIVES— MAINTENANCE OP THE NATIVE STATES— THE SOVEREIGNTY 
OP OUDE— USES OF THE COURT OP DIRECTORS— ET CiETERA. 

Before I follow Sir Jolm Malcolm over the deserts of 
Egypt, and across the continent of Europe, to his home 
in Manchester-street, London, I must pause for a little 
space, to illustrate more fully than I have yet done 
the extent and variety of his correspondence during the 
period of his third residence in India. I am speaking 
now of what is called his “Private Correspondence.” 
But the private correspondence of oflBicial men in India 
relates principally to public topics. Indeed, a very large 
portion of the business of the State is fransacted by means 
of these private letters. No man in India had a larger 
number of correspondents, or wrote more frequently to 
them, than Malcolm ; and never was that indefatigable 
workman more active, never did he exhibit gretaer capa- 
city for labor, or a larger grasp of intelligence to direct 
it, than during his residence in Central India. And I 
incline to think that the letters which he then wrote are 
among the best which bear his name. 

VOL. ir. 2 A 
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The selections which I have made are principally from 
letters of a general character, unburdened with local 
details — such as will be readily understood and appre- 
ciated by readers of all classes ; 

TREATMENT OF NATIVE PRINCES. 

[To J oiiN Adam.] — It is a common fault of Residents to become 
too local, and to feel a partiality for the interests of the Court with 
which they reside. It must be acknowledged that our dependent 
allies have much occasion for such advocates. There is in our Govern- 
ment so great a desire to interfere, to improve, and to render what is 
well better, that it requires some check. If the man of local Icclings 
is too attentive to the personal characters and the prejudices of 
those with whom he resides and associates, your distant powers are 

often too neglectful of them Supposing it stands as at 

present, it will work its own remedy and become right in time, 
like a thousand other incongruities, unevennesses, anomalies, and 
inconsistencies that belong, and must from its shape and cha- 
racter continue to belong, to our great and extraordinary empire. 
Better meet all the difficulties these present, than give way to a 
passion for reform and improvement, which by inattention to the 
weaknesses and prejudices of the higher class of the natives, may 
be found to deprive us of a main pillar of our past, present, and 
future greatness. While on this subject, I will venture one more 
observation. The very circumstance of our abandoning a favorite 
point in a negotiation with a dependent ally has immense value, 
as far as relates to that moderation with ^rhich we exercise, and 
may be expected to exercise, our acknowledged supremacy. 

[To Mountstuart Elphinstone.]— We must not be de- 
terred by recurring examples of treachery from going on, in the only 
way our power can go on, progressively. Arrangements arc too often 
condemned for those defects which are inseparable from every 
plan that we can form to support our extraordinary power in this 
country. We rail at the impolicy of granting power, however 
limited, to Nafive Princes, when experience shows they, or their 
successors, have almost invariably used it against us; we for^ 
the great advantages we have obtained during the period 
have submitted to be our instruments. We must be content 
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purchase these at sgmc hazard; a contrary policy would carry our 
direct authority to the Indus in three years, and we have not the 
means for such extended conquest. It is, in fact, my opinion, 
that when we cease to liavc the faculty of making Indian Princes 
and Cliicfs conquer and govern one another, we shall have ob- 
tained tlie point from which we may date our decline. Your 
arrangements must depend much upon the disposition anJ per- 
sonal character of your Kajah; but with the sentiments I have 
expressed, I would raise him as high and make him as useful in 
independent action as he was capable of being made. If he 
turned out well, he is in a situation where his power would admit 
of increase. The Mahrattas have been beaten and bullied into a 
state of considerable humility. It would be glorious (and the 
times arc favorable to tlie experiment) to render the descendant 
of Sevajec the restorer of his race to habits of order and good 
government. 


EXCLUSION OP INTERMEDIATE AGENTS. 

[To Colonel Smith.]— I will now, my dear Colonel, state 
shortly what I conceive to be the whole secret of success in a 
situation like yours— at least, it is the only one that I have ever 
known — which is, to have no native (whatever be his character) 
as a general medium with those with whom you have business. 
Let all such, from the Chief to the Ryut, come direct to you or to 

A , or to any European officer you employ. Do not give 

anyone (no^even such an excellent man as your subadar, Narain 
Swaray) the right to receive their visits, or to come along with 
them to you, but send for them or any other person when wanted, 
or send persons to hear their story and report; but even in doing 
this it is essential (at the hazard of work not being so well done) 
not to employ any native exclusively in these references. My 
late moonshee, Muhomud Hoossun, had been with me twenty-eight 
years, and his integrity was as high as his ability; Syud Hoossun, 
my aide-de-camp, you know. I could trust either of these men as 
much as any officer in my family, but they have often been fifteen 
or twenty days (when work was in plenty) without being sent for, 
and they have come uncalled. The principle upon which I pro- 
ceed has not its origin in a distrust of those near me, but in a 
desire to give confidence to the inhabitants of the country, and to 
2 A 2 
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convey by direct communication a just impression of the European 
character, which they can never receive (however pure the medium) 
at second hand. 


HOW TO OBTAIN SUPPLIES. 

[To Major Agnew.] — I have some right td judge this ques- 
tion, having made it (from a consideration of its primary im- 
portance) my study for twenty-five years, having watched the 
action of different systems in every part of India, and having filled 
every station calculated to give me knowledge upon their com- 
parative merits, from managing a bazaar in the country of a new 
ally, and being a commissary, up to having the charge of the 
resources of a country as Political Resident, and of the supply of 
troops as commanding corps and an army. I shall take the dif- 
ferent questions in the order I find them in your correspondence 
with Ludlow. I do not mean to inquire into the merits of any 
particular case (I am not called upon to do so), but merely to state 
the general principles which should regulate the proceeding. 
First, with rcgar4 to the Sepoys employed to obtain charcoal, and 
the forcible means they used for that purpose, seizing men, carts, 
&c., I can only state that I have issued the most positive orders 
that no Sepoy is on any occasion whatever to bo sent into the 
• country, except on public duty; and further, that no men (except 
for guides), and no carts or bullocks, arc ever to be pressed, even 
by corps or detachments marching, except in cases of public 
emergency, or extreme individual distress; on all which occasions 
the commanding officer is ordered to see the inhabitants paid, and 
further to report to the assistant-quaitermastcr-general the nature 
of the circumstances under which he had acted, and the names of 
the villages. This report is essential, not merely to check such 
proceedings on the part of officers, but to coweet the exaggerated 
representations which arc on all these occasions made by the 
country-people. I deem the above regulation so essential, that 
no consideration would prevent my punishing the neglect of it. 
I observe that, in answer to your letter, Ludlow states that noting 
is to be obtained in this country but through the medium of ft 
coat, and that a steady soldier is better than a camp-foflower^ over 
whom there is no control Sepoys should 1^ given as tafaidais 

♦ Sentries posted to protect fields or villages. 
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to all the villages that require them, within four or five coss of 
a cantonment; but these men should be carefully selected, and 
severely punished for any neglect of duty ; they should be relieved 
every week or fortnight, or oftencr if necessary ; and all the heads 
of the villages where they arc posted (I speak of a fixed station) 
should be distinctly informed where they were to come to com- 
plain, in the event of the misconduct of the takudars. I have, in 
my orders on tliis subject, directed them to the assistant-adjutant- 
gcncral, and they come to his tent on every occasion; they often 
apply to have the takudar taken away, which is complied with at 
once. I prefer on all occasions Sepoys to Hurkarahs as takudars. 
AVc have stronger tics upon the former, and the latter arc much 
more prone to be venal. I have had cause to dismiss upwards of 
twenty of mine for the authority they assumed in passing through 
the country ; and almost all I have ever stationed in villages for 
more than a day, have behaved ill. The Baroda Residency keep 
a number of belts and badges, which are given on all applications 
to the Government, to put on men for the protection of villages; 
this expedient aids without interfering, or employing our own 
people, which is a great object. The Sepoys selected for this 
duty should be told they will be severely punished if they 
abuse the confidence reposed In them ; I invariably direct them to 
use their arms against all who attempt violence, and I have found 
the best eficcts from one or two followers being wounded by the 
takudars. 

With respect to obtaining supplies, or anything through the 
medium of a red coat, I have before stated that I never allow it, 
and that I do not consider it to be required ; on the contrary, the 
practice is calculated to spread alarm, and to degrade the Local 
Government, which it is our great object to elevate ; in fact, the 
actual state of the Government of Holkar is so low and powerless, 
that it can only rise with that consequence it is our policy to give 
it, by constant attention to the latter principle, and particularly on 
all points of intercourse with its subjects. Sepoys behave well as 
public guards, and even as takudars, though the latter is a trying 
duty; but they cannot be employed in another way without injury 
to themselves and others. It may be convenient to send them out. 
Articles may be ol^incd quicker and cheaper; but it is a system 
of force that cannot be suflfered. It is calculated to keep us at a 
distance from the inhabitants, and to produce the worst feelings 
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in the Government. That it is not necessary, I can pronounce on 
the experience not only of the force under my personal command, 
but the numerous detachments I have made, not one of whom 
has been permitted to employ Sepoys in procuring anything; 
and latterly I have had few complaints, and the confidence of all 
around us is complete. The great object is to repress the dispo- 
sition to violence and excess in our followers, and this is only to 
be done by taking decided part with the weaker (the inhabitants), 
and being always eager to make examples of any men caught, 
without consideration who or what they are. I have had a 
number of my own servants publicly dogged, many belonging to 
officers, and several to vakeels attending my camp ! I continue 
to promise rewards on the apprehension of plunderers with evi- 
dences against them ; and now the villagers rise and scizQ offenders, 
which has made the most salutary impression both in my camp 
and in the country. This is a point upon which it is the duty of 
every commanding officer to place himself in opposition, not only 
to the general feeling of soldiers, who arc from tlieir habits dis- 
posed to violence, but, I regret to say, of many officers. > 


ERRORS OF STATESMEN. 

[To THE Duke of Wellington.]— As far as I can judge of 
politicians (and I have been one of the cUqm for more than twenty 
years), our general error is to overthink our subject, to suppose 
extremes, and to give to motives a shape and action more suited 
generally to the theory of our subject than to the human mind 
upon which the result depends. This error is, perhaps, more 
frequent in the East, because here the personal character of chiefs 
and rulers has more influence than with you; but even in Europe 
the greatest part of your politicians either are, or appear to be, too 
wise by half. Their trade is to think, and that spoils them, for 
nine times out of ten, when men leave the common track, they 
lose the road. 

I have said much more than I intended upon politics; but it 
you have left France, you may have leisure to read a long letter, 
and I go on persuading myself that my bein^o personally mixed 
up with the subject will render it more suftable. I am acti^ 
upon the principles you so much approve, and with little or io 
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interference, but by an active mediation of differences, and a strict 
watch over the public peace, I have every prospect that the tran- 
quillity of this province will continue undisturbed 

They may consider me as Sir Condy Rackrent did the man who 
told his wife ho did not love her, “ an incendiary,” From what 
we liave yet seen of impressions in England, there appears a 
number who would rather have had an annual visit of Pindarrees 
for another century, than another breach of the act of Parliament 
which proscribes all extension of our territories; and God knows, 
I consider the latter as so great an evil, that I would oblige tlic 
man to make out a strong case that promoted it. Lord Hastings, 
however, upon this point, stands upon a rock, and he has been 
hitherto as moderate in the use of his success as he was vigorous 
in its attainment. 

I wrote you some weeks ago, upon hearing the attempt which 
liad been made upon your life. For God’s sake, take care of 
yourself. Tired of troubles in this country, I propose to return to 
England for quiet, and I have been of late quite in the habit of 
asscrciating the continuance of peace with that of your life. It is 
certainly the greatest of all eminences which a man can attain 
when the reputation ho has gained in war makes his name the 
bulwark of his country. I wonder this proud reflection has not 
oftencr operated in preventing successful leaders from sighing for 
more battles and more glory. 


PERSIA AND RUSSIA. 

[To Count Woronzoff.] — have heard all the news you 
mention about Persia; but not the nonsense to which you allude. 
I am, however, so sick of the speculations which our English 
politicians indulge upon this subject, that I seldom read them. 
Persia is on the eve of being in a very distracted state. The 
death of the present king (an event which, from the reports of his 
health, must be near) will throw the country into confusion. The 
heir-apparent will, I think, ultimately prevail ; but amidst these 
♦disputes, if cool-headed men are not on the scene, both your 
country and mine may be led further than is good for the in- 
terests of either. I do not think it probable they will immedi- 
ately come into any serious collision; but if care is not taken, the 
see^ of future misunderstanding will be laid, and this can only 
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be avoided by an open and unreserved understanding of each 
other’s plans, which I fear seldom takes place between Courts, 
though the present is a case in which the usual formulas of 
mystery and humbug might be dispensed with to the great ad- 
vantage of both parties. The desire of securing the prosperity of 
Georgia and your other provinces in that quarter, and promoting 
the trade on the Caspian, will be your motives for interfering to 
prevent the north-western parts of Pei-sia being disturbed, while 
we shall see in any troubles that disturb the southern and eastern 
parts of that kingdom a check to our profitable trade with the 
Gulf, and discover in your coming across the Arras (whatever be 
the professed object) a dangerous approximation to our possessions 
in the East. That all this will eventually happen I have no 
doubt. Besides the natural action of a great military empire, 
there is (as my whole life has given me an opportunity of observ- 
ing) an impelling power upon civilisation when in contact with 
barbarism that cannot be resisted. Tliese combined causes will 
bring Russia forward, and tliere is no nation more constitutionally 
jealous than one which, like Great Britain, has its greatness^n a 
considerable degree grounded upon extended commerce. Be- 
sides, the wisest of nations, or at least those who have the greatest 
reputation for wisdom, have a tendency to create evils by an an- 
ticipation of them, that mocks all calculation ! 

There is no subject upon which all my reasoning powers (such 
as they arc) have been more exercised than on that of the rela- 
tive interests of our respective countries regarding Persia; and the 
result is a conviction that, as our policy must be always defensive 
in that quarter, it can never give serious alarm to your Court, and 
the latter, whether we consider the unproductiveness of the bo3, 
or tlie character of the inhabitants of Persia, can have no objwt 
in advancing beyond your present limits, and the peace of all 
within them can bo easily maintained, and promoted particularly 
with an increased openness and good understanding of our two 
nations respecting their mutual interests in this part of Asia, 

In considering this question I have never entered in^ the 
irrational project of an invasion of India, because, whatever ala^ 
men might endeavour to produce by talking of, or even makiig 
preparation for such an expedition, I have been always conviriw 
that the obstacles were of a magnitude that must prevent its 
being canned into execution. 
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The actual state of the British power in India must baffle all 
predatory efforts, and before a regular well supported invasion 
could be attempted^ a line of communication must be made of 
upwards of [ ] miles through countries which are, generally 

speaking, either desolate, or inhabited by the most rude and bar- 
barous tribes of the universe. These, as a part of this plan, must 
be civilised — no slight process ; and, after all, supposing an enor- 
mous sacrifice of wealth, and of the lives of Russian soldien, had 
brought their victorious standards to Delhi — that they had, 
as was once proposed to Buonaparte, “ hung the Mogul in his 
grandmother’s garters” — what would they do next? Where 
march ? How would they manage the country? Could they 
rely on the native princes — all the turbulent tribes whom their 
success had emancipated from the English rule? Can it ever 
occur to any man in his senses that India is cither worth con- 
quering, or can be preserved by any nation that does not possess 
the superiority at sea? But I will not Insult your good under- 
standing by anything further upon this part of the subject. Con- 
tinental Europe must leave England to subdue herself in the 
East before the invasion is contemplated in anything but a 
pamphlet. 

Though a century or two must elapse before the revolution to 
which I have alluded happens, yet, if you and I live long, wo 
shall hoar and see as much clashing of interests upon this point as 
if it was a real and proximate danger. I have received late 
letters from Persia, stating that the King has charged his Ambas- 
sador in England to solicit my return; but I have no such wish. 
To a flying mission I would not object; but I want no residence 
there. I should like to go home through Russia, and above all 
delight in seeing you again. Make my kind remembrance to the 
friends who recollect me. 


THE PROPAGATION OP CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

[To Dr. Marshman.]— I am flattered by your letter of the Ist 
September ; any man must be gratified by possessing so much of 
the good opinion of a society like yours at Serhampore. I should, 
however, ill deserve the sentiments you express, if I was to have 
any reserve in my reply. I shdll be prpud to become one of the 
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patrons of your college, and to add my subscription to its support, 
if you think me worthy of the honor after the following expla- 
nations. 

Though most deeply impressed with the truths of the Christian 
religion, and satisfied, were that only to be considered in a moral 
view, it would be found to have diffused more knowledge and 
more happiness than any other faith man ever entertained, yet 
I do^ think, from the construction of our empire in India, re- 
ferring both to the manner in which it has been attained and that 
in whicli it must (according to my humble judgment) be pre- 
served, that the English Government in tl\is country should 
never, directly or indirectly, interfere in propagating the Christian 
religion. The pious missionary must be left unsupported by Go- 
vernment, or any of its officers, to pursue his labors ; and I will 
add, that I should not only deem a contrary conduct a breach of 
faith to those nations, whom we have conquered more by our 
solemn pledges, given in words and acts, to respect their preju- 
dices and maintain their religion, than by arms, but likely to 
fail in the object it sought to accomplish, and to expose us even- 
tually to more serious dangers than wo have ever yet known. 

The reasons for this opinion I have more than once had occa- 
sion publicly to state; I shall not, therefore, trouble you with the 
repetition. 

I come now to the second part of the subject, and your more 
immediate concern — that of spreading knowledge; 

In contemplating the probable future destiny of our extraordi- 
nary empire in Asia, it is impossible not to think but that the 
knowledge we are so actively introducing may, in the course of 
time, cause great changes; but how these may affect our power, is 
a question that the wisest of us will find it difficult to answer. I 
must ever think that to impart knowledge is to impart strength 
to a community, and that, as- that becomes enlightened, the love 
of independence, combined with a natural pride in self-govern- 
ment, which God appears to have infused into the spirit of man 
and of nations, will bo too strong for all the lessons of duty, of 
meekness, and of gratitude to their intellectual benefactors that we 
can teach our Indian subjects; but I am not deterred by the pos- 
sibility (nor should I be by the probability) of such consequences 
from Wing the advocate for their instruction in all the arts of ciidl 
life. 
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Wc live in an age which is above such policy, and we belong 
to a country which has recently made itself too conspicuous for 
destroying the fetters which had for ages enslaved the body, to 
tolerate arguments in support of a system for keeping the human 
mind in ignorance of any knowledge that is calculated to promote 
its happiness; but the question here assumes its most difficult 
shape. It is the nature of the knowledge, and the mode we 
pursue in imparting it, that is likely to make the difference be- 
tween its proving a curse or a blessing to India ; between its sup- 
porting (at least for a long period) our power over that quarter of 
the globe, or accelerating its downfall. Enthusiasm or over-zeal 
is quite competent to effect the latter, while the former requires 
for its accomplishment a steadiness of purpose, a clearness of head, 
and a soberness ofjudgment that arc seldom found united with that 
intentness on the object which is also quite essential.' I wish, 
my dear sir, I could be certain that your successors in the serious 
task you propose would have as much experience as you - and 
your fellow-labourers at Serhampore — that they would walk, not 
run, in the same path — I would not then have to state one reserve; 
I should be assured it would bo considered as safer to commence 
by giving a good deal of knowledge to a few than a little to 
many ; that efforts would be limited to countries where the people 
are familiar with our Government, and would understand the 
object ; that men, in short, would be satisfied with laying the 
foundation-storie of a good edifice, and not hazard their own object 
and incur danger (for in all precipitate or immature attempts of 
this nature there is great danger) by desiring to accomplish in a 
day what must be the work of a century. 

I have given you my sentiments as fully as I can in this short 
letter. I really have not time to enter now into details. I hope 
this explanation will be satisfactory; but It is a justice I owe to 
you and to myself to declare, that while I shall be proud to be a 
patron, and to support the plan now proposed, I shall steadfastly 
and conscientiously oppose (as far as I have the power) any devia- 
tion from the original principles, or any departure from that 
moderate spirit of gradual and rational improvement in which it 
has originated, and in which I have no doubt it will be conducted. 

I beg my respects to Mr. Carey, and Mr. Warde. I have re- 
ceived the latter’s second volume, and congratulate him on the 
completion of his book. 
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ROBBER CLANS. 

[To Walter Scott.] — I am flattered by what you say relative 
to my return. I can assure you that not all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of my station — no, not all the better motive of consci- 
ousness of doing good upon the great scale-can wean me from the 
ardent desire of revisiting Faderland; yet I have to tempt me'eom- 
plete authority, military and political, over a range as large as 
England and Scotland. It is my chief business to keep the peace 
in this lately distracted quarter, and I have been successful beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. The largest folks arc quiet, but 
the difficulty is to keep the Rob Roys under. 

That you may understand how exactly we have Black Mail, I 
send you extracts of one of my last published letters to the Secre- 
tary to Government. To make you understand one of my friends 
that collect the black malls, ^ake the following anecdotes (all of 
which have occurred within the last ten days) of Nadir Bhcel. 
This petty chief has his mountain home within eighteen miles 
of my camp. He rules over the Bheels, or hill robbers, in the 
vicinity, and has for ten years had the whole country above the 
hills to Indore, and below them to Moheyslr In the Nerbudda, under 
annual contribution. This revenue is independent of the plunder 
of all who pass near his country; and armies have in vain tried to 
hunt him down, or to guard against his depredations. I found 
near my camp upwards of forty villages, roofless. The inhabi- 
tants, whom I sent for, to repeople them, told all the same story; 
Nadir Bheel had, on a real or pretended failure of Thankahs, 
destroyed them. I sent to this redoubted hero an offer of peace 
or war, and after a long negotiation he came into my camp. lie 
had never ventured to put himself in any one’s power before, and 
it was, to use the figurative but natural language of the country^ 
the tiger of the forest walking quietly into man’s abode. 
day he came in I lost some cattle, and had a Sepoy wounded by 
some other Bheels — not his subjects. I told Nadir, at his first 
visit, I was delighted to see him, but that others were jealous, and 
meant to give me a slight opinion of his power by attacking my 
people the day he came in. He fired up, as I expected, and beg^ 
that I would leave to him the task of avenging the insult. It 
what I wished. He sent out a party, and two days afterwards to 
came to see me, in great glee, hav^g retaken the cattle, wni<^ 
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were given to the owners. For me, Nadir said, smiling, he had a 
better present. A man was brought in prisoner. That,” said 
he, is the head of a Para” (a little colony of the fellows concerned 
in this robbery). “ The principal rogue has got off wounded; but 
show what you have in your hand,” said he to the prisoner, in a 
fierce tone. The man held out a coarse netting, in which I saw 
a man’s head with a long beard. While I was struck with horror, 
Nadir continued, exultingly, That is the head of this principal 
rogue’s brother. But this is nothing,” he added (as I waved for 
the prisoner to be carried away); will send you fifty heads 
pickled in salt — they will not keep otherwise.” I told him, if any 
of the Bheels, in spite of the warning they got, persevered in their 
robberies, I should not quarrel with his measures, however severe, 
against such lawless fellows. 

Nadir is not five feet high ; rather fairer than his tribe in general ; 
his countenance good, even handsome, if it had not been de- 
stroyed by the marks of constant dissipation. Knowing his fond- 
ness for liquor, I sent him some brandy. The savage had never 
before seen a bottle, and he told mo, when inspired to rapture by 
its contents, that certainly the handsomest thing in the world 
was an English bottle full of liquor, and the cleverest was a steel 
thing that went round and round and opened its mouth !” 

Hh went away in high good humor. I took into service 
early a hundred of his retainers, prevailed upon the Government 
to make an agreement for a regular payment of the Black Mail, 
and obtained a large grant (rent-free for five years) of waste land, 
which he promised to cultivate. All my plans were complete, 
when a man, last night, came to me breathless, saying he had fled 
from the woods just as Nadir, in a fit of passion, inhumanly mur- 
dered Bappoo, his chief commander, who has been employed with 
me. I know not what will become of this, but it is more like 
Helen Maegregor than Rob Roy. 


UANAGEU ENT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 

[To Motjntstuart Elphinstone.]— The fault I find with 
what you term the younger politicians (counting yourself a Bmh 
or greybeard) is not so much that they despise the 
Natives and Native Governments, but that they are impatient of 
abuses, and too e^r fpr reform. I do not think they know so 
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woll as wc old ones wLata valuable gentleman Time is; how much 
better work is done, when it docs itself, than when done by the 
best of us. 

There cannot be a severer trial to an active, humane, and just 
mind, than to condemn it to associate with those who govern Native 
States. It requires all the lessons of long experience, combined 
with a constant recollection of what is good for our general policy, 
not our local interests, to stand such a trial; and the worst is, that 
in such situations the best agents of Government arc those who 
make the least show. Happy would it be if wo were always 
appreciated by the quiet around us, and the rareness of our intcr- 
iorcnce beyond what was forced upon us to keep the peace; but 
here, as elsewhere, there is too often a game to be played, an im- 
pression to be made, and trifles arc magnified till men swell them- 
selves and work to bull size, and load themselves and their supe- 
riors away from those clear and simple rules and principles which 
arc essential to keep right every part of this great machine. 

What I fear most on our present extensive scale is the number 
and opposite modes, if not principles, of agents acting within what 
may almost be termed the same sphere, supposing instructions the 
same; still, where the distance of the scat of power is so great, 
there will be a diflbrence of action that will cause much embar- 
rassment. In tlic present state of our political power this will be 
ibund in a degree it never has before. A Resident at Mysore, or 
at Lucknow, &c., had before the same task which now belongs to 
all our representatives; but these states, before late events, were, 
as far as related to their political condition, insulated. The case is 
now altered. We arc obliged to act the moment the peace of atiy 
district, province, or kingdom, from Cape Comorin to Delhi, is 
disturbed. 

It requires, therefore, more unity of system, than we yet have 
established, to succeed. The first great object is that we should 
be understood; that every native of any intelligence should know 
when we will interfere, and when wc will not. This knowledge 
is alike essential for the confidence of the higher classes and the 
comfort and prosperity of the lower; without it the former will 
dread to exercise the functions that belong to them in the com* 
munity, and the latter, in vain efforts to escape the pressure of the 
authorities under which they live, will lose their time and Aeir 
temper in seeking prompt redress of political evils, which, j. 
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a change of circumstances such as has taken place, may be expected 
to remedy themselves. The natives of India, to understand a 
point of this nature, must be spoken to by actions, not words ; 
and it is only by our conduct being everywhere the same, by a, 
general consistency of proceedings on the part of all our agonts, 
that they can be brought to comprehend or believe that a nation 
possessing the power of taking the whole country, and turning it 
to the immediate profit of individuals and the State, can be led by 
any causes to abstain from so doing. 

The difficulty of making such impressions I know thoroughly. 
A sense of their ultimate importance in a country like Malwah has 
led me for the last eighteen months to deny myself a private 
moment even at meals, and to bo ready to hear every human 
being that had a complaint or a representation to make. There 
is not one in a hundred to whom I can give relief, or interfere in 
his business; but I explain minutely to all the causes of not hearing 
liim, and the principles upon which our Government acts. The 
sumo story is gone over a hundred times a day for a twelvemonth. 
1 often notice those around me smiling, and at a loss whether to 
think me wise or foolish ; but the efiect is produced as far as the 
explanation is heard, or the person to whom it is given trusted 
and believed by others. It comes from the fountain head in this 
quarter, and the potail of one village tells another to be quiet, 
and make the best of his condition, as Malcolm- Sahib himself told 
him, in such and such cases, he would not, nay, he could not, inter- 
fere. I of course lesson those acting under my orders to act in a 
similar manner ; but I have found, when an agent, acting from 
a different ‘view from that I took, adopted, on a sense of local ex- 
pediency, any measure (however apparently insignificant) contrary 
to my principle, that the report spread like wildfire, that hopes 
of a change in my resolution were cherished, and this example 
pleaded by persons, whom it was impossible to think could ever 
have heard of it. 


CONTROL OF THE NATIVE STATES. 

[To MountsttjArt Elfhinstonb.] — The control which 
we are hereafter ^ exerciw over, the internal goveThment of the 
Guickowar is a very^dlflGlcplt point, and one which *nust’ dep^ 
more upon tho 9^ the Retf4^nt than any 
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rules that can be laid down for his guidance. We must trust much 
to the constant reiteration of good general principles, and to that 
confidence which must in time be inspired by our abstaining 
from minute interference. Though desirous of improvement, we 
must, particularly at first, be tolerant, or rather unobservant, of 
those abuses which belong more or less to all Native Govern- 
ments. We have a right to expect that if the prince is not com- 
petent to the direct management of his own affairs, he will nomi- 
nate a man of respectability and reputed integrity to be minister. 
But I would not influence this choice more than by objection to 
any person that was different, or notorious for bad qualities. 

It is a great object to make the Guickowar State liquidate its 
debts; till this is done it is not able to perform its duties as an 
ally. A defined plan, therefore, should be adopted to effect this 
object; but when that is agreed upon by you and the prince, and 
he and his ministers engage to carry it into execution, nothing 
but complete failure on their part would warrant our interference 
with the officers they employed to collect the revenue, or for 
directing the funds to the objects in view. By exciting their 
pride, and putting everything on their own responsibility, wo may 
attain their cordial concurrence in the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable end. But give the Resident the power of protesting against 
the nomination of their inferior officers, and you make it a duty 
with him to do so in all cases where he has doubts of the character 
of individuals whose merits or demerits no person in his situation 
can learn from disinterested sources ; an objection to one or two 
may force an appointment of a person of whom his information 
(which in such case is likely to be partial and imperfect) gives 
him a better opinion. One such instance, by proclaiming a di- 
vided power in the exercise of the patronage of the State, paralyses 
the weaker Government in such a degree as to destroy it as an 
instrument of rule, and gives rise to all species of intrigue and 
misrepresentation. 

The Outs in India arc, if possible, more active and full of 
cabals than those in England. The slightest indication of en- 
couragement makes them rush to the attack, and in cases like that 
you have to manage, I am convinced there is no safety but in 
keeping to broad and distinct lines, and giving every possible 
chance to the inferior State of becoming equal to its functions. I,. 
speak here of the right of interference in the Resident. It is 
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duty to conciliate the friendship of both the prince and Ids 
minister, and to oiler in a mode that cannot injure the impression 
of their power every advice and admonition ; but unless in some 
very flagrant case — the appointment of some man of such notorious 
and proved bad fame that the objection occurs to all the Guzerat 
world as a matter of course — I would give the Resident no power 
of interfering with the nomination of these inferior officers. The 
Ilcsident should hear no complaints except those that involve 
matters connected with Company’s troops or subjects with foreign 
states or chief tributaries, or that relate to the preservation of 
the internal peace of the country. To hear even, or allow those 
under him to hear, any other complaints or appeals, is virtually to 
deprive the Government, which you profess an intention to sup- 
port, of the power of rule, by taking away from it that respect and 
confidence on which its ability to fulfil its function can alone be 
grounded. 

This is the most difficult of all parts of our controlling Govern- 
ment, for it is one upon which all the native atmosphere around 
the Resident constantly presses him. The motives of our conduct 
ill this particular are quite unintelligible to natives. Unacquainted 
with our alarm at extending our direct power, they cannot com- 
prehend why we should not make the most of all the advantages 
fortune has given us. An old able rogue now in my service, who 
has played no mean part in the troubles of the last thirty years, 
often says to me, I have lived so long and so well upon the dis- 
putes and complaints of others, that 1 shall never get reconciled 
to your doctrine upon these subjects.” I believe he hardly yet 
thinks me serious. 

I conclude you do not mean, when you say that the expenditure 
must be necessarily under the Resident’s control, that he should 
regulate all its details, but that he should see engagements that have 
been agreed upon fulfilled, old debts liquidated, and no new ones 
incurred, and also that the servants of the State, particularly the 
army, are not in aftears. He should certainly have access to ac- 
counts if he requires it, to fulfil this part of his duty ; but it will 
be a great point if a good choice of a minister makes his duties 
general, for a constant and minute investigation of accounts will 
kad not only to vexation and trouble, but engender deception 
and misstatement. All you propose about the army and family 
of the Guickowar appears unobjectionable, except that I should 
VOL. II. 2b 
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like that he could be induced, as an experiment, to fix the pay of 
the contingent in Malwah. Regarding this, however, I wrote fully 
before. I am alike a friend to employing, to aid the Resident in 
the duties you propose, an able native, or even more than one, as 
I am to giving them high pay. We can have no other claim 
upon tlieir integrity ; but such should be kept as a mere servant 
of the Resident, Elevate him in any way into a public servant, 
with distinct responsibility, or even a right to his employment 
beyond the will or convenience of the Resident, and you incur a 
hazard of raising a native to an influence that may disturb your 
plans. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BRITISH-INDIAN GOVERNMENT, AND 
MAINTENANCE OP THE NATIVE STATES. 

[To Major Stewart.] — I proposed sixteen years ago that the 
Supreme Govcrnmelft should be relieved from attention to the 
details of a Presidency. To load the Governor-General of India, 
upon its present scale, with the cares of a factory, appears too 
absurd, but then how to relieve it is a most dillicult question ; for 
what men, who view our possessions in this quarter on a large and, 
I presume, a just scale, deem comparatively a trifling part of the 
concern, stands in the first rank with many of our masters in 
England. It is altogether a strange anomaly, and most dlfFicult 
to correct; for how to amend the Direction, and to give it a better 
character for its altered duties, without weakening that mound 
which stands between India and the corrupt patronage of England, 
I confess I do not know. The present constitution of the Indian 
Government in England has many defects, but it has great and 
substantial advantages. Tlie Directors, without the power of doing 
mischief, can prevent it. Their general ignorance (there are a 
few distinguished exceptions) of the afialrs of India does good. 
It prevents in most cases (particularly on large points) that active 
and minute interference which, in a body so ^cry remote, must 
do harm. On the whole, then, I believe this part of the consti- 
tution must be left to improve itself; or, if any alteration is made, 
it must be with great care. A considerable change has taken 
place. The decline of the shipping interests is a progress to an 
imperceptible but actual change. If the trade with the continent 
of India ever proved a loss (and many able men have conjectured 
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it would), its being abandoned would greatly alter both the duties 
and the character of the Court. 

On what would result from the loss of their army I will not 
speculate, but conclude this part of the subject with expressing 
iny opinion (and it is that of a man who has received nothing but 
favors from the Tlirone, and neglect from the India House), that if 
over there shall cease to be an intermediate body between the 
Crown and India of sufficient strength to shield the latter from 
encroachment, we shall soon cease to liave any trouble in govern- 
ing this vast empire. 

A change of system in the local government of India is quite 
iiulispensablc. It will force itself, and every day it is delayed will 
Ijc at tliG liazard of embarrassment and confusion. There is no 
Jifficulty, fortunately, in this measure but what may arise from 
the cause to which I have alluded in the Direction — unreason- 
able prejudices, and an abstract dislike of change, carried so far 
as to hate it even when for the better. Of the necessity of eman- 
cipating the Supreme Government from the drudgery of the shop 
1 liave already given my opinion ; and to save you and myself 
trouble upon other points, I enclose copies of several letters I have 
lately written, referring to the actual condition of India, and to 
the changes required in the mode of government, particularly 
where that new and different species of rule is to be tried which 
is to control clusters of states and communities, and to preserve 
them in temper and in peace without interfering with their in- 
ternal administration or arrangements. This is, believe me, under 
the most favorable circumstances, no easy machinery to conduct, 
and once out of order, alinost impossible to be repaired ; yet you 
liave your choice betwixt this and an indent upon Hertford 
College and Addiscombe for one thousand writers and five*thou- 
sand cadets, and Feringy Raj all over India I 
This, perhaps, must come at last ; but it is the duty of every 
man who understi^nds the real interests of his country to use all 
his efforts to avert it as long as possible. The Native Governments 
‘‘Ue abused as intolerably bad ; why, even in this view, the very 
contrast of their government with ours is strength. Make all 
India into zillahs, and I will assert it is not in the order of things, 
considering the new sentiments that must be infused — the opera- 
tion (unchecked by comparison) of that dislike to rule which all 
human beings have, and that depression and exclusion from all 
2b2 
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high rank and fame, civil or military, of more than a crore of 
men, which must he the consequence of the establishment of our 
direct authority — that our empire should last fifty years ; but if 
Ave can contrive to keep up a number of Native States without 
political power, but as royal Instruments, we shall, I believe, exist 
in India as long as we maintain our naval superiority in Europe ; 
beyond this date it is impossible. But, on the other hand, while 
we have that superiority, no European enemy (not even the re- 
doubted Russians) can shake our Eastern throne, if Ave have 
wisdom enougli (which I doubt) not to destroy ourselves ! 

RESULTS OF CONQUEST. 

[To Major Steavart.] — The large work has been done. India 
is subdued. The very minds of its inhabitants arc for the moment 
conquered; but neither its former history nor our experience 
Avarrants our expectation that these feelings will be permanent. 
We have never, during the whole period of our rule, gained a 
province by our arms in which wc liave not found a reaction, 
after the inhabitants Avere recovered from tlic stun of the firet 
blow. Can Ave expect this last and greatest of our strides will be 
exempt from this evil — that the elements Ave have scattered, but 
not destroyed, Avill perish of themselves? They may; but such a 
result is against all history and all experience, and is, therefore, 
not to 1)6 anticipated. 

Though I foresee danger, I by no means intend to state that we 
may not prevent, or that wc shall not conquer it ; but tliis I will 
aver, that the Government of India, during the next four or five 
years, will require more care, more knowledge, and more firmness 
than it has ever done since we possessed that country. With the 
means Ave have, the work of force is comparatively easy. Our 
habits <and the liberality of the principles of our government gite 
grace to conquest, and men arc for the moment satisfied to W eX 
the feet of a generous and humane conqueror. Tired and dis- 
gusted with their own anarchy, the loss of power even is ftdt 
regretted. Halcyon days are anticipated, and they prosti^ 
themselves in hopes of elevation. All these impressions made by" 
the combined effects of power, humanity, and fortune/ are im- 
proved to the utmost by the character of the first rule estaWi|li^ 
over them. The agents employed by Gc^rernment are 
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men who had acquired a name in the very scene in which they 
had to act. They are instructed to conciliate, and, unfettered by 
rules, their measures are shaped to soothe the passions and assimi- 
late with the habits and prejudices of those whom they had to 
attach to the interests or to reduce to obedience to the Britisli 
Government. But there are many causes which operate to make 
tliis period of short duration. The change from it to that of a 
colder course of policy in our political agents, and the introduc- 
tion of our laws and regulations into countries immediately 
dependent upon us, is that of agitation and alarm. It is the 
liour in whicli men awake from a dream. Disgust and discontent 
succeed to terror and admiration. The princes, chiefs, and other 
principal persons who had been supported by the character of our 
first intercourse, sec nothing but a system that dooms them to 
certain decline. They liavc, like weak and falling men, deluded 
themselves with better hopes; but delusion Jis ever rendered more 
insuIFerablc by being of our own creation. I shall not at pre- 
sent dwell upon the means necessary to prevent or remedy these 
evils in territories subject to our own sway, but proceed to the 
question as it affects our political relations in general, and particu- 
larly those with D. 11. Scindiali. I am alike an enemy to that 
minute and vexatious interference with Native States which con- 
tradicts the purpose for which we maintain them in existence, and 
lessens the power where it does not altogether destroy the utility 
of an instrument of government which the obligations of faith or 
the dictates of policy compel us to use, as I am to that system 
which, satisfied with a dependent state fulfilling the general con- 
ditions of its alliance, gives a blind support to the governing 
power, however ruinous its measures to the prosperity of the 
country and the happiness of its inhabitants. 

If policy requires that we should govern a considerable part of 
India through its native princes and chiefs, it is our duty to 
employ all our influence and all our power to strengthen, instead 
of weakening, these royal instruments of rule. No speculation of . 
comparative improvement or better administration should lead 
us asi^ from this path. The general good that is cfiected by our 
remaining in it must always overbalance any local benefit that 
could be derived from quitting it. If forced by circumstances to 
depart from this course, better assume the direct sovereignty of 
the country at . once than leave to the mock and degraded instru- 
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merits of our power any means of avenging themselves upon a 
State which renders them the debased tools of its Government. 

Those who are the supporters of a system that leaves a State, 
whicli our overshadowing friendship has shut out from the sun- 
shine of that splendor which once gave lustre almost to its vices, 
to die by its own liand— to perish unaided by us amid that 
putrefaction which has been produced by an internal administra- 
tion consequent to our alliance— can have no rational argument 
but that the speediest death of such Government is the best, 
because it brings them soonest to the point at which we can (on 
grounds that will be admitted as legitimate both in India and 
England) assume the country, and give it the benefits of our 
direct rule. But this is the master-evil against which we are to 
guard. Territory is coming too fast upon us. We cannot pre- 
vent accessions, and the period may arrive when the whole 
peninsula will be under our immediate rule ; but every considera- 
tion requires this period to be delayed, and every effort should be 
made to regulate a march in which wc must proceed. No addi- 
tional province can now be desirable but as it furnishes us with 
positive means of supporting that general peace which is alike 
essential for the prosperity of our provinces and the preservation 
of those whom it is our policy to maintain as rulers. 


APPOINT3IENT TO HIGH OFFICE OF THE MILITARY SERVANTS 
OF THE COMPANY. 

[To Mr. Canning.]— There can bo no doubt, as I am dis- 
tinctly informed by several letters from the India House, that it 
was the circumstance of Mr. Elphinstone's being a civil servant 
which principally promoted his success. I was aware, when 
despair of obtaining military command before I was superan- 
nuated, led me to seek a civil government, of all the prejudices I 
had to overcome. The general objection against the elevation of 
any servant of the Company to such high station had only one 
rational ground to rest upon — that of their want of knowledge of 
the government of their own country; or, in other 
being too Indian. To remove this, I devoted four years, m which 
I might have rendered myself affluent (had that been the leading 
object of my life), to a residence in England, and a study of the 
constitution of my country^ and particularly of those links whipfc 
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connect it with its great and extraordinary empire in Asia. The 
next feeling I had to combat was one against the promotion to a 
civil government of a military servant of the Company (many 
King’s officers had been raised to those high stations) ; and hero, 
also, I thought I had been successful, and congratulated myself 
not more on the prospect of my personal advancement than at 
having contributed by my efforts to remove a bar which I had 
ever considered, both as it related to individuals and the public, 
to be as invidious as it was unjust and impolitic. Though I am 
still convinced (I must otherwise have lost my memory) that a 
great majority of the Court of Directors were consenting to my 
elevation, and though T am assured that I have done nothing since 
I left England that should have lessened the favor of that body, I 
could not expect, when circumstances led to my name being 
brought forward in equal competition with that of a civil servant 
of the highest character, that the feelings of partiality towards 
that branch of the service would not operate to my disadvantage. 
I am very far from imputing any such wish to you ; on the con- 
trary, I am assured you desired my success, and by placing me 
first on the list (primus inter pares) you indicated that sentiment as 
far as tlic nature of the proceeding which you deemed it your 
duty to adopt would permit. I am, my dear Sir, compelled to 
refer the very decided preference that was given by the Court to 
Mr. Elphinstono, when our names were brought before them in 
an official manner, to the prejudice I have noticed ; or to admit 
that his late services were greater than mine in a proportion that 
outweighed my claim, grounded on seniority, and I cannot forget 
that I had reached the highest station in the political line at the 
period when Mr. Elphinstone first entered it ; and since that I 
am not disposed to admit I have been passed by any man in the 
race. 

I do not mean by any observations I have made upon this 
subject to affirm that the civil service is not higher than the 
military, or to represent the latter as having as officers any pre- 
tensions whatever to political or civil stations ; bht when long 
cmplq^ment and acknowledged competence in these branches of 
the service bring a military man prominently forward, there 
should be no bar to his promotion. When arrived at a stage 
when he can stand in such competition, he must be considered to 
have passed all those obstacles' which, speaking generally, limit 
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men to the duties of their professions. To pursue him when bo 
far advanced with that prejudice which formed a very proper and 
reasonable bar to his first rise, is as unjust as it relates to the indi- 
vidual as it is unwise in reference to the interest of the State. 
Tl\is particularly applies to such an empire as tliat we have 
founded in India ; for we can dispense with no talent or expe- 
rience that is necessary for its government, and every principle 
that goes to repress a fair and honorable ambition in men, who 
desire to qualify themselves for this arduous task, is to be con- 
demned. I speak of this subject more at liberty from considering 
that I have no longer that personal interest which I had in the 
question. I am never likely to be a candidate for another Indian 
Government. 

I observe you think, if my name alone liad been brought for- 
ward, that the very converse of tlie feeling I have supposed would 
have been excited — that you would have been charged with a 
desire of preferring military men exclusively to such high civil 
stations. This would have been very unjust. My nomination, 
had it occurred, would have been more of an exception to a rule 
than a precedent for one. I should liave been the first Company’s 
military servant, since the appointment of Lord Clive to be 
Governor-General (a period of more than half a century), that had 
held the office of civil Governor on the continent of India. 


NATIVE AGENCY AND NATIVE INTRIGUE. 

[To Mu. Williams.] — Leave my school whenever its prin- 
ciples become burdensome. When indolence, with all its con- 
comitants of impatience and hasty judgment seizes possession of 
your mind, then take to your hookah, drink your glass heartily, 
listen with' complacency to some artful dewan or fawning raoon- 
shee whose life is devoted to tlie discovery of your superior 
talents, and the treachery and falsehood of the black rascals wifh 
whom you have concern. If (which God forbid) you ever go off 
in this style, ‘I shall pray for you to be without my pale; but as 
I believe you still in it, I must tell you that the great duty 
which political agents in your situation owe the^Government, is to 
effect good work with bad instruments. You would liavo no 
merit if Sevajee were a different character; but you will have a* 
great deal if, being what you represent him, you can, by kindness 
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and attention, mixed with temper and judgment, render him a 
useful ruler and good ally. Nothing can do this but frequent 
personal communication, and strict adherence to understood prin- 
ciples, particularly with regard to the degree of interference in his 
aftuirs. What he seems most to want is confidence, and he has, 
evidently, many mean qualities ; but if we exercise a general 
control (abstaining from all small or detail work) in a manner 
that shows nothing excites our regret or displeasure but misrule, 
nothing meets our approbation and support but good government, 
it is almost impossible but the end we liave in view must be 
gained, that is, provided we act ourselves. But the moment we 
allow khans, pundits, moonshees, or any animals to mix, there 
is a dabbling and intriguing that gives the work a perfectly new 
cliaracter. These animals fight in our name for their own objects. 
Tliey are acquainted with our temper and failings, and our pre- 
judices; they watch our passions, and study the very moment 
best suited to the talc that is to make the impression ; then charge 
upon him, whom they desire to depreciate, the faults which their 
arts have led him to commit. 

I do not say this is the case at Baroda, but it is the case at 
most Native Courts I have seen. Using natives as much as most 
men, my life has passed in endeavours by personal labor to coun- 
teract this evil, and I have been ^tolerably successful; but still I 
have been often deceived. Still, I continue at my object, for it 
is one of primary importance. It is, wliethcr we are to manage 
what remains of India, not directly under British authority, through 
national princes and their ministers, or through natives in our 
service, acting on our support, and in our name. There are cases 
where interference of this description cannot be avoided; but it 
leads direct to changes that I deprecate; and I therefore hope you 
will keep from it as long as you can. As far as my school is con- 
cerned, I shall not be satisfied its principles have had fair play 
unless an honorable disciple like James Williams gives them a 
trial for two or three years. I will liave none of your Dodojees 
Bobojees, or your pundits or your khans, to make the experiment. 

KING-MAKING— THE NEW SOVEREIGNTY OF OUDE. 

[To Mr^ Gerald Wellesley.]— His Majesty” of Oude 
makes me wck. If the King of Delhi was in fact an absurdity or 
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a mockery (I do not admit it was either), it had its root in a wise 
conformance to usage, in a generous consideration of the feelings 
of fallen greatness. It was the veneration of a great power that had 
passed away; and the superstition that continued to give homage 
to the shrine which we liad addressed to propitiate our rise, was 
sanctioned by the example of the wisest among nations. There 
was little except goodness in it. Tlic expenditure was fully repaid 
in the return of impression, and before we came in direct inter- 
course with the imperial object of our bounty and consideration, 
all the danger, if not the embarrassment, that might under other 
circumstances have been anticipated from the inconsistency be- 
tween his name and power, had been done away, beyond, as far as 
I can judge, the most remote apprehension of its ever being 
revived. 

I have licard and read enough upon the opposite side of this 
question ; but I have seen and known enough to treat all abstract 
wisdom on such points as folly. Bacon has told us what shrunken 
things the minds of most men would be if stripped of their vani- 
ties and pretensions ; but wlicre would you leave states, if you 
were to knock away tlic thousand props, seen and unseen, by 
which they were supported? many and some of the strongest of 
which have their foundation in what one of your mm general 
politicians or authors would pronounce, justly enough, folly, pre- 
judice, ignorance, and absurdity. When we can get a world 
made of other compounds than the present, such a man may suc- 
ceed with his system; but while the great majority are foolish, 
prejudiced, and ignorant, it must be by conforming to their cha- 
racter, by gaining their passions and feelings, as well as Wliat little 
reason they possess, to his side, and not by outraging them, that 
the great objects of Government will be answered, and the founda- 
tion laid for such gradual and slow reform as a really wise man 
would alone attempt. 

But tliough I am for the above reasons disposed to give and 
countenance worship at an old and venerable though decayed 
shrine, would I permit others that are dependent on me to pro- 
claim their contempt of what I am content to venerate ? Would 
I create (for in this case permission is creation), a golden calf, and 
allow him to throw off his nominal subordinate title, and assume 
equality with the degraded representative of a line of monarche 
to whom his ancestors have for ages been really or nominaSy 
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subject? But this question has a more serious consideration 
attached to it. The King of Oude has great means; he has 
immense treasures, numerous subjects, and an extended territory. 
Is tlic royal title he has been encouraged or allowed to assume 
calculated to put him more in love with liis actual dependence 
upon the British Government, or is it likely to inflate him, or 
some of Ids successors, with notions irrcconcileablc to their condi- 
tion? These opinions (which, however, arc only to yourself) are, 

I believe, similar to what you entertain upon this subject. It is 
one of no slight magnitude. The matter came by surprise on mo, 
and I am yet ignorant of the causes which led to its adoption. 
Had I been aware of such an intention, I should have urged all 
the reasons that occurred to me against it; and among these, I 
should have stated the Impolicy of disturbing a point that was at 
rest. 

I have heard it urged that Tippoo usurping the title of Sultan 
caused no sensation, while others have argued that a variety of 
heads divide the Mahomedans. To the first, I answer that it 
was not the fact. Tippoo became more unpopular among Ma- 
homedans from throwing off his nominal dependence upon the 
Mogul, than all the acts of his life; and on the 5th of May (the 
day after he was slain), Mecr Alluin solicited me to allow him to 
proceed with an immense concourse to the principal mosque, that 
he might vindicate the honor of the House of Delhi, and make 
reparation to the insulted feelings of those who (like the Nizam, 
his master) still professed allegiance to Shah Allum, by reading 
the Kutbah in that monarch’s name at the only place in India 
where it liad been discontinued. With regard to the division of 
Mahomedan feelings, we have had the experience of nearly a 
century to prove it could not have had a more innocent point of 
union (if it is stated to be such) than in a common veneration for 
the powerless, pensioned representative of the family of Timour, 

I have that respect for both Lord Hastings and his councillors, 
that there must, I think, be strong reasons* for this act. I have 
written to Metcalfe to ask them; and after all, it is not impugning 
the wisdom or policy of the measure, to say it has not my concur- 
rence, where it is sanctioned by that of abler men. . 

* The strong^ reasons were a crore the title wliich Lord Hastmgs allowed 
of rupees (a million sterling) which, him to bear, 
in cilect, the I^abob Wuzeer paid for 
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IRREGULAR TROOPS. 

[To Colonel James Skinner.] — I am glad you propose to 
give a short memoir of your corps. If written, as I have no doubt 
it will, with tlic same clear conciseness, and in the same spirit of 
modesty and truth which marks your letter to the Calcutta 
Journal^ it will be a most valuable document. 

With respect to the merits of our Irregular Horse, you know 
my sentiments. We have both in our own service, and as auxi- 
liaries, many excellent bodies of this class of soldiers. Yours are 
the best I have ever seen of the former description, though, I 
believe, some of the Rohilla Corps are very good. But you have 
had great advantages, and have made admirable use of them. I 
do not mean to flatter when I say you are as good an Englishman 
as I know; but you are also a Native Irregular, half-born and 
fully bred amid them, understand their characters, enter into their 
prejudices, can encourage without spoiling them, know what they 
can — and, what is more important — what they cannot do. The 
superiority of your corps rests upon a foundation that no others 
have. Your Ressaldars are men, generally speaking, not only of 
character, but of family. Those under them are not only their 
military, but their natural dependents. These are links which 
it is diflicult for the mere European officer to keep up. He too 
often runs upon smart men, promotes (perhaps a man of low family 
and indiflerent character among themselves) for some gallant 
action, and then ascribes to envy, jealousy, and all unworthy 
motives, the deficiency in respect and obedience of those under 
him, forgetting the great distance between Regular and Irregular 
corps on this point. Your personal kindness and generosity to 
your corps has also effected much, and I have ever found, in Hin- 
dostan fourteen years ago, and in Malwah during the last two, that 
every horseman of your corps considei-s, whether his duty requires 
him to act against the enemy or to protect the inhabitants, that 
he has your good name in his keeping. This, 1 delight in ob- 
serving, is a master-motive on all occasions. ^ 

To conclude with my opinion upon Irregular Horse. Inde- 
pendent of the policy of keeping in pay, or in the service of otr 
allies, a considerable number of this class, I do not, on the scale 
we now are, understand how we can operate in the field withbtit 
them; but everything depends on their good managementi 
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are no more fit for the duties of Regular Cavalry than the latter 
are for theirs. They arc our light troops, and, as such, have their 
distinct place. To take them out of that is their ruin. You know 
it is my opinion that you have gone to the very verge of making 
had Regulars of admirable Irregulars. • 


EVILS OF TOO MUCH INTERPERENCK. 

[To Captain Tod.] — I fear if we met, you might think 
some of my principles had a spirit of indolence in them. I try 
hard to quiet what is agitated, but disturb nothing that is at all 
at rest. I adopt no measure that I can avoid which has any re- 
trospect of former events (and I style all such before 1817, taking 
tliat as the date of the establishment of our paramount power); 
not but that I see many that arc good, but because I desire to be 
understood, and fear to give alarm. I should dread men saying 
to one another, Where will the interference of Malcolm-Sahib 
stop? Now, with this rule, I should be frightened at talking 
about, much less acting, in any way that went to reform of rights 
and tenures of lands. In my quarter, it is a scries of illegiti- 
macy, usurpation, and confusion of title, from right to left. You 
have, probably, a different scene. There is, however, one thing 
of which I am convinced, which is, the slower we go the better. 
I should be glad to make you a convert to a doctrine wliich, by 
diminishing your labor, would give the public a better chance of 
the continuance of your services. 


EVILS OP DIVIDED AUTHORITY. 

[To Mr. Jenkins.] — I will send you any papers I find bear- 
ing upon the management of new countries. Had you given 
your sentiments earlier about the Valley of the Nerbudda, I think 
we should hardly have had (what we seem now threatened with) 
countries containing the same inhabitants, divided between two 
British authorities, governing indistinct portions of the same 
people in opposite ways, both as to the form and substance of rule. 
This cannot increase their respect for cither our wisdom or con- 
sistency, and must, I think, create much confusion. Your early 
report upon the subject may prevent any of these effects. But 
after a'Jl, pur concern (which is every dpiy increasing, and must 
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increase) is altogether too large and complicated for the existing 
form of our Government. But indolence, dislike of change, the 
dread of the Directors, the love of exercising power, even in its 
minutest fractions, will long prevent any of those great and wise 
measures which could alone avert those evils which are the natural 
concomitants of our altered condition. We shall travel to ends 
which I conscientiously believe might be safely attained in a few 
months, througli years of vexation and trouble, if not danger. 

[To Mr. James Stuart.]— My present situation is, in point 
of allowance, as good as I could desire. Its duties are both large 
and important; but you must, in your provisions for their execution 
when I go, enter more than you have yet done into their nature 
and extent, or you will have collision and confusion. It is true 
what you state regarding several of the present appointments in 
India being in actual power nearly what I suggest. But, as far 
as I can judge, much more is required, than has been done, before 
they can be efficient to their complex and increasing functions; 
but I will not revive this subject. I shall only suggest, that what- 
ever arrangements you may propose for this quarter, the day is 
yet distant when you can trust to common routine; and depend 
upon it, you can have no danger worse than the multiplication of 
petty and distinct authorities. Till the scene is more settled, you 
must have men of calibre at the remoter parts of your dominions 
whose name and weight will supply the wants of an undefined 
system. We have duties as lords paramount of quite a novel 
description, and which, to be understood, must be seen and judged 
upon the spot. I wish you could come through Malwah on your 
way to England, and be convinced of this fact. 

[To Mr. Adam,]— I can already perceive that I am not wrong 
in the predictions I early made of the increasing difficulties that 
would come upon us when past miseries were forgotten, and the 
feelings of gratitude which states and individuals released from 
their oppressors entertained for their liberators were changed for 
those sentiments of envy and dislike, if not hatred, with which alt 
who exercise rule regard those by whose pfiwer, even when pro* 
tected, they are overshadowed; but it will depend upon ypar 
wisdom how far the difficulties to which I have alluded, and 
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which are inseparable from your power, are gradually diminished 
or increased. 

Wc have, as far as I can judge, no chance of completely over- 
coming them but by constituting as a permanent part of the 
system, not as a temporary stop-gap expedient, one high and con- 
trolling authority, with ample means to manage and direct the 
whole. The events of the last two months point out the necessity 
of this measure in a very remarkable manner. The death of the 
Nabob of Bhopal, that of the Maha-rao of Kotah, the infirm 
state of Zalim Singh, and^ the mutiny in Scindiah’s army, have 
set three of your politick agents (all good and able men) in 
action, and each has very properly limited himself, and will con- 
tinue to limit himself, to his own work, and will form plans and 
call for troops according to his own view of the particular inte- 
rests of which he has charge, and this in a country yet new to our 
touch, and in which interests and territories are so intermixed 
tliat no negotiation or operation can take place without vibrating 
through the whole. I can assure you that my mind has suffered 
so much lately from thinking what was expected from mo, and 
how little real power I had, compared to what should belong to the 
station I fill and to my responsibility, that had I not been induced 
by other circumstances to leave India, I must have seriously 
represented my situation, with a desire to have it remedied, or a 
petition to be relieved. As it is, I can only repeat my opinion, 
that if you give any successor to me, you should make all within 
his circle obedient to his instructions. If you desire to portion out 
the management and control of the countries among Residents, 
be as defined as possible in .their limits and respective powers; 
then trust to their good tempers, good understanding with each 
other, and to the goodness of an all-seeing and protecting Pro- 
vidence. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG POLITICAL. 

[To Captain S .] — No man mistakes his own character 

more than you do. You have plenty of qualifications (beyond a 
linguist), but you want spring and confidence in your own excel- 
lent abilities. All now depends upon yourself. The situation 
you are now named to will be one of use to you and the public, as 
you choose. If you do nothing unasked, — if yoU; dreading respon- 
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sibility, and not being in love with every-day exertion, limit 
yourself to a mere obedience of orders, why, you will prevent 
harm, but do little more; but if, rousing yourself to what belongs 
to your qualities and pretensions, you take a view of the largo 
tract and wild tribes assigned as a noble field for mental and 
bodily exertion, as one in which you can do yourself credit, your 
country good, and bring blessings on your name by converting to 
order and civilisation thousands of miserable robbers, who, while 
they are wretched themselves, are a banc to society, you will 
elevate your own character and promote the views and interests of 
Government. I expect you will do all this. You should begin 
by making yourself master of the geography of the country, and 
of the history, character, and habits of its inhabitants. I shall 
look for an early and able report upon the general outlines of the 
whole — minute inquiry must do the rest. 


BLESSING OF SELF-CONTENT. 

[To Captain Tod.]— On the subject of ambition I may speak, 
as I have been all my life an aspirant. I think on that beyond all 
other matters in life. W e are the makers or destroyers of our own 
peace of mind and happiness. It is the habit we give ourselves of 
thinking upon such subjects, or the way in which we view them, 
that makes every occurrence in an ambitious man^s life a subject 
of regret or consolation. 

I have, through a breach of promise in rulers, the intrigues of 
opponents, and the defection of friends, seen a person who was not 
only my junior by twelve years in the political line, but had been 
under me, supersede my fair and recognised claims to a Govern- 
ment. I have seen another officer, whose pretensions, though 
great, were publicly placed by the Indian Minister below mine, 
raised, to a Government for which I was declared not eligible. 
All my friends are in indignation, but I am neither in a rage nor 
disappointed. Two most able men who were behind me have by 
accident (my self-love persuades me) shot ahead; but the race is 
not over. The day’s work is not done. Besides, how many hun- 
dreds have I beaten ? It is folly, according to my doctrine, that 
makes us unhappy. It is presumption and an over-estimate of 
ourselves that renders us disappointed. This is my course of 
reasoning ; it may be wrong, but it keeps me in spirits. You may 
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have formed schemes which are not realised. But take a view of 
the past and the future. Look to the altered condition of India. 
You will find yourself on a high step of a large ladder, the top of 
which you may in time expect to reach ; but both your happiness 
and success depends upon your being at rest with your own 
mind. . 


GAMBLING In THE ARMY. 

[To — .] — I must now take a liberty with you, which is less 
authorised by the length of oilr acquaintance than the impression 
I have received of your character. I am well acquainted with all 
tlic delicacy that is requisite for a person in my situation inter- 
fering, either by advice or otherwise, with what passes in private 
society amongst those who arc in the performance of all their 
public duties under his orders and control; but there is in such 
matters a right of friendship which should be exercised to the 
utmost before there can be a ground for other admonition; and I 
confess my habits are such, and I go so far in the enjoyment and 
in the delight of seeing others enjoy every social pleasure that is 
witliin limits, that it is harder for me to draw the line than for 
many others. But, on the other hand, my known propensities and 
my hearty participation in every amusement must give me more 
claims, than a more dry stick would have, to be heard as the advo- 
cate of moderation in our pleasures. 

My friend Ludlow had, I know, much talk with you and your 
good chum the Colonel upon this subject, and it is the report ho 
made of your being his warm auxiliary that leads me to write you 
in the confidential manner I now do, preferring that to a direct 

communication with Colonel , for whom, both privately and 

publicly, I have that regard, that I am really alarmed at the idea 
of hurting and annoying him. But as I do conceive that the ex- 
ample and encouragement given by a man of his standing, cha- 
racter, and popularity keep up the ball more than anything, else, 
I must say one or two words to him through yourfriendly me- 
dium. 

I neither have nor ever had any quarrel with that moderate card- 
playing which men can afford; but when it goes higher, and when 
nights are passed at tlie devil’s books and dice, and when young 
men lose in one sitting what must distress them for months, if not 
VOL. 11. 2 0 
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years, I cannot be indifferent. Uie tone of every society depends 
upon a few, and whatever a spirit of independence may sug- 
gest, the example of their seniors has great weight. The high 
qualities of our friend the Colonel as a soldier, his excellent 
temper and warm heart, have made him altogether a man whom a 
younker, and some older than younkers, would be as glad to follow 
to the loo or dice-table as to the charge. And yet I am sure, 
when he gives way to those rooted habits to which we are all 
more or less slaves, he must at times be as much annoyed at the 
inroads which gambling and bad hours make upon health, habits, 
and, I must add, good discipline, as any man in the universe. 
Do, my dear sir, add your influence to mine to make him refrain 
from a course which, in the end, must hurt himself, and, what a 
man of his feelings will feel more, may seriously injure others. I 
am not a Radical. I want only a temperate reform, to which 
we might hope to gain others. You will, I know, give me all 
your aid. 

I do not write on this subject without experience, or without 
interest. I have been, in my very early years, the victim of such 
habits, and was only saved by the combined workings of distress 
from debt, and a strong call from men of whose regard I was 
proud, and who added to the respect I owed them as superiors all 
the claims of friendship. 

Now, as you know, I am fond of my rubber at whist, and bil- 
liards, and my race ; but both my feeling and my duty are so 
much against gambling to any extent that can injure men, that 
I look forward with regret to the necessity of limiting my own en- 
joyments, lest I should be misquoted here or elsewhere. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG OPFICEB. 

[To Cornet M .] — I have received your letter, and am 

pleased with it. There are some points on which you are wrong* 
A young man like you should never be balancing about climate 
or expenses. If you are wanted to survey — if you get one 
hundred rupees, fifty rupees, or nothing — ^you should volunteer 
Calculation about difference of expenses is stuff and nonsense. 
If you cannot carry a large tent, take a Goorkha and pitch under 
a tree. Instead of two or three horses and twenty foUoweis, tA® 
one horse and five or six men. Instead of good dkmm aaad iM 
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i^c., &c., of Ilindostan, take your curry and rice. It should 
he your pride to be above all these luxuries, and to give yourself 
up to the judgment of your superiors and the dictates of zeal. 
These are, however, points which depend upon your disposition; 
but you must try and alter that, if it leads you out of the track 
which can alone ensure success. 


COMPULSORY COLLECTION OP SUPPLIES. 

[To Colonel Ludlow.] — I allow no commissary or any other 
person to employ liurkarahs or chuprassies in any way but carry- 
ing letters, or with tlicir own cattle. They must never be seen in* 
Lilly communication Avith the natives of the country cither to obtain 
cattle, labourers, or grain. The Government money and private 
jiioncy Avill obtain these in the only way that I can ever consent 
to their being obtained. It must be an extraordinary emergency 
of real service that will ever make me infringe upon this principle. 

I Avill not do it to save any money or trouble, or to accommodate 
tlic public service, or to save John Company’s cash. You say no 
person employs chuprassies but those that have a right. I know 
of no man in Malwah that has a right to send one into the country 
for any purpose that implies the least interference with the free- 
dom df the natives to give or to refuse to give anything they 
have ; and I must entreat of you to abstain as much as you pos- 
sibly can from aiding the Commissariat or any public officer with 
your influence by applying to the vakeel or any local officer. I did 
this at first, but have left off. I employ no hurkarahs. Colonel 
Ifoustoun sends none into the country; and every one of the Com- 
missariat that were caught going from their exact duty have been 
flogged ; so that set are noAV in as good order as others. If we 
want to inspire that confidence among the natives which will secure 
us spontaneous service and abundant supply, we must refrain from 
the exercise of our commanding influence. If we commence with 
the latter, it is like the use of strong liquors — dram must succeed 
dram, and the bad habit: daily grows worse. 


ADVICE TO AN OLD OFFICER. 

[To Colonel— I do not .yet know the plan that is in 

* Colonel had asked Malcolm to recommend him to Government as his 

successor. 

2c 2 
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contemplation for the fulfilment of my numerous duties when I 
depart (which I soon shall), much less the person or persons meant 
for them. It is a subject on which I cannot intrude- the name of 
any friend, as I feel it belongs exclusively to Lord Hastings to de- 
termine on those he thinks best fitted to the charge, I must, 
however, add my opinion that, while your rank and pretensions 
make it impossible you should commence a political career in a 
subordinate station, you will have to encounter many and serious 
difficulties before you can, at a single leap,* obtain one of the first 
situations in the line. 

It is very painful to me, my dear , to be obliged to throw 

cold water upon the hopes of one whose disappointments have been 
already so great; but if you are of the same temperament you 
were in former days, you will forgive anything but coldness and 
insincerity, and in the full confidence that your feelings and cha- 
racter are unchanged from what I knew them, I will add my 
opinion upon the conduct you should pursue. You have, for your 
period of service, been fortunate as to rank — you held the highest 
station, and your efforts in it have established your character, par- 
ticularly with the army to which you belong. You were forced 
to resign station to obtain health. In the latter object (which is 
above all others) you have succeeded. You may have sacrificed 
fortune, and find some difficulty in educating a family; but, after 
all, what is there appalling in your prospects if you view them 
with confidence; but it is essential for your happiness, as well 
as your reputation, that you should not sink into an omedwar . 
or expectant. If the gentlemen at Calcutta have nothing for you, 
join your corps, and show, as you easily can, how qualified you 
are to command. Accommodate (I speak with all the freedom of 
an old friend) your expenses and establishment to your condition, 
and give an example that no man can, whatever situation he may 
have held,. be above the cheerful performance of his duties in his 
rank in the army. Take this course, and you will feel relief from 
that irksome state of mind which attends a life of expectation. 

I have traced for you the exact course I took myself when I last 
arrived in India. I obtained a month’s leave to stay at Madras 
and a nomination to a corps (which secured me a brigade) in 
General Doveton’s force. Though I had despatches I would not 
intrude myself. I was, however, called to Calcutta, and you 
know wliat has followed; but if it had been otherwise, I : 
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liave gone to the old drill with as much heart as I did to larger 
work, because I should have had a pride in my independence, 
mixed with a confidence that, from the knowledge all had of my 
former services, and the fact that I was still competent to equal 
exertions, I must get on one way or another. You arc (though 
perhaps in a different line) just as certain of getting on as I 
was; so, for God^s sake, look at the service with heart, and do liot 
present them an officer of your character and pretensions in the 
attitude of a rejected solicitor for every vacant situation. De- 
pend upon it, if you do not neglect yourself, you arc not of that 
stamp that can be long neglected by others. 


EVILS OP rilECIPITATE KEFORM. 

[To Mr. Adam.] — It should have been a leading principle 
IVom the first, and having departed from it, you should recur to it, 
Avhen opportunity offers, to have kept your old and new posses- 
sions distinct in the modes of rule. This was of vital importance 
whore the latter contained a half-barbarous and turb^nt popula-’ 
tion. I have been, my dear Adam, since I was fourteen (and 
that is nearly thirty-seven years), in India. The politics of that 
country have been my constant study for twenty-six of these 
years, and I need not tell you what opportunities I have enjoyed 
of forming a judgment of future events from experience of the 
past; but I will call to your mind that in almost every instance 
(Mysore excepted, where every pains was taken to avert the evil) 
when we have had an accession of territory, or of tributaries and 
dependents, as the result of a successful war, there have followed 
vexatious and expensive litigation, if not war, to complete the con- 
quest. I am quite assured that in nine cases out of ten this has 
been caused by an unwise precipitation in the process of amal- 
gamating our new countries with our old. This general prin- 
ciple I have stated never required such attention as at this mo- 
ment, when we have boldly and wisely avowed ourselves the 
arbiters and lords paramount of India, and when aH, but particu- 
larly the higher classes, watch with tremulous anxiety every act 
even of a subordinate local authority. There is no country where 
this applies so strongly to as Rajpootana, and no country I have 
Been requires so much of your care to prevent years of serious and 
harassing trouble. 
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I contend that dilTercnt habits and dlflfercnt principles of action 
arc essential to establish and maintain the peace and prosperity of 
the country lately come under our control, provided always it is 
your desire to protract the existence of their present princes and 
chiefs ; if not, and you covet direct rule, yours is decidedly the 
best plan, and you have only, if a vacancy occurs at Delhi, to 
appoint an able, but obstinate judge, and my word for the rapid 
extension of your territories, for not a day will pass in which the 
rude Rajpoots, Meenahs, Mhairs, Goojiirs, andBheels of Western 
India will not commit some unpardonable outrage, violate all law, 
contemn established authority, plunder property under British pro- 
tection, and compel a moderate and just but firm Government to 
vigorous action to punish and destroy offenders in order that a 
salutary example may be afforded, and our insulted name and 
authority vindicated ! 

This is all very fine and very proper, when all these matters arc 
understood, but the more I sec, the more I doubt the justice as 
well as the policy (to say nothing of the humanity) of applying all 
these flourishing terms and logical conclusions to the poor people 
to whom they are applied. The great object is to make them 
sensible of the character of the offence for which they are pun- 
ished. The degree of turpitude must ever depend much upon 
men’s motives, and these must be studied more than the acts of 
guilt and outrage, before a remedy can be applied. I confess ray- 
self (but do not let out the secret to the Lord in Council) I am a 
notorious compounder of felony. I consider in my continued 
collision with rogues, great and small, of every description, that 
I represent a State which can afford every sacrifice of form, so that 
the substance of its high name and power is not injured. I have 
done more than this — I have bred a tolerably large school to the 
same habits, and I have persuaded myself that by such a proceed- 
ing alone the peace can be kept, and our power gradually but 
firmly established over the minds as well as bodies of the na- 
tives of this jjuarter; but with all this I am satisfied that success 
depends upon all employed working in the same manner and to- " 
wards the same objects, and upon our system continuing to have 
its own character unblended with any other. 

[To Mr. Molony.] — In my letter to you, I recollect tto 
nonsensical remarks upon a Calcutta civilian which followed inj 
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request for Mr. Mackenzie’s* papers, and this has naturally led to 
your thinking I associated him with the personage I described. 
(7od forbid ! He has, from my meeting, when a younker, with his 
virtuous and able father, f an hereditary claim on my respect. I 
have merely seen him, but am fully informed of his talent, and the 
paper you enclosed is an excellent specimen of the character of his 
mind. No ; my dreaded man was one of your Barlows or your 
Dowdeswells, just those the errors of whose well-intended but mis- 
taken efforts the labor of the life of your able friend must be 
given to correct. It is, however, consoling to see the good work 
begun ; to see the cautious diffidence of knowledge modifying 
and revising, where it cannot alter or destroy, the rash innovations 
and erroneous measures of presumption and ignorance. , The men 
wlio, with their new systems and improvement, proceeded to the 
demolition of the most ancient, I might almost say sacred, institu- 
tions of India, wore virtuous and able ; but in acting without 
local and minute experience, in venturing to legislate for mil- 
lions of human beings and countries with whom they were im- 
perfectly acquainted, they showed both ignorance and presump- 
tion. Bold in personal rectitude, and proud of superior light to 
other public servants, they forgot, in their conscientious hurry to 
give their Government the full benefit of their purity and wis- 
dom, every principle by which a sensible man proceeding in 
such a great task should regulate his proceedings, and what 
with their simplifications and generalisations they have precipi- 
tated us into a fine mess. What a comment Mr. Mackenzie's 
excellent paper is upon their measures ; and all the principles he 
lays down are, I am glad to say, familiar to the highest authori- 
ties in England. The subject has been long studied, and is fully 
understood at the Board of Control. Though there may be now 
and then an individual whose travelled mind can dispense with 
those mechanical aids which the mass require, I will not ^ve up 
the opinion which gave rise to this discussion — the expediency, 
nay, necessity for every public servant of Government being com- 
pelled to have part of his early education in active duties in the 
revenue and judicial service, but j^articularly the former, and 
there is no one act of my friend Sir Tliomas Munro that I admire 

* Mr. Holt Madienzie. The refer- f Henry Mackenzie, the author of 
ence ia to some pi^Ea on the settle- the Mm ifftdmg, 
nicnt of the north-western provinces. 
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so mucli as his sweeping Madras of all the young gentlemen, who 
had fixed themselves in garden-houses, as the inheritors elect of the 
future offices of secretaries, councillors, &c. They must now, 
thank God, go through country work, and learn from personal 
observation the men, and their habits, for wdiom they are to 
legislate. 

Your account of your principal towns, &c., is very acceptable 
to me. Pray add, hereafter, any memorandum you make or re- 
ceive from others. If you can send me any more of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s papers I shall be greatly gratified, or if you could get me 
one or two of the best answers, such as were minute, it would be 
a great favor, for though on the wing for England, I cannot de- 
tach my mind from a concern in which I take such deep interest 
as the future administration of this vast empire. 


EMPLOYMENT OP NATIVES OF INDIA IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

[To Mr. J. Young,] — I have not. ten rupees per mensem: to 
give any man, and all I could have must, according to my leading 
principles, be given to local claimants. I work, and this is a great 
secret of my success, with the materials I find on the spot, and 
allow myself no latitude except that of a selection from them. 

I regret as deeply as you, or any man can, that there is no 
opening for natives. The system of depression becomes more 
alarming as our power extends, but the remedy is not in raising 
to rank or influence our servants, moonshccs, &c., however good; 
we must, or we cannot last, contrive to associate the natives with 
us in the task of rule, and in the benefits and gratifications which 
accrue from it. I had hoped to see great advances made in 
progress to this object, -by measures being adopted that would at 
least lay the foundation of a gradual but real reform in our ad- 
ministration. I do not quarrel with that prudence or wisdom that 
has taken a different view of this subject, and allowed an oppor<- 
tunity to pass that may not soon return, for in a Govemmentso 
constituted as this, it is only by the local authority taking ad* 
vantage of circumstances and emergencies at the moment, that 
good can ever be done. No general plan, however wise and 
grounded, will ever be able to work its way amid the shoalajpf 
prejudice, ignorance, and jealousy that exist in what the Persiail^ 
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call the Sea of Power — England. It is this conviction that 
limits my future ambition to contentment in a retired life with my 
family. 


ROOTING OUT CORRUPTION — METCALFE AND HYDERABAD. 

[To Mr. Adam.] — You can well conceive the pleasure I have 
liad in meeting witli Metcalfe. You will readily conjecture the 
subjects relative to past and present times on which our conversa- 
tion turned. You could not have sent a litter man to the scene in 
which he is employed. The fii*st effect produced by the contrast 
of our friend’s modes, principles, and character, to those of the late 
occupant of the palace at Hyderabad, must have been consider- 
able ; and it will be completed by nearer observation. For both 
his manner and proceedings arc calculated to impress black and 
white with a conviction of the absence of nonsense and vanity, 
and the presence of reason and virtue. 

lie has a hard task to perform, and will require strong and de- 
cided support. I know well that, as far as this depends upon you, he 
will receive it; but it is an occasion on which you owe it to your- 
self, and to the public, to allow no feelings of personal considera- 
tions to interpose with your duty. There are two modes in which 
the fences necessary to protect the great empire arc most exposed 
to be broken down ; and these must be defended, or all that gives 
beauty and permanence to the structure is lost. The first is by 
the introduction of a spirit of money-making (not saving) amongst 
the public servants. The next is irregular and undefined patron- 
age. These must lead everywhere (as they have at Hyderabad) 
to usury and jobbing. The mode in which Metcalfe is proceeding 
to eradicate the first of these evils is marked by gobd sense and 
consideration. The latter I almost think with you he has carried 
too far. I shall say nothing regarding what you have done, or 
rather what you (I speak here of Government) have not done. I 
know the course of such matters too well to make me doubt for a 
moment the ultimate success of his representations and recom- 
mendations upon this subject. With regard to the patronage 
question, he will, I am assured, proceed with an equal, calm, and 
firm step till he has repaired the breach that has been made, and 
given to this irregular concern all of shape and of principle that 
it is capable of receiving; nor will he be deterred from the task by 
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its being ungracious and, indeed, invidious. How thankful I am 
(now that I have had a near view of the whole scene) that I did 
not succeed to this labor ; for to me it would have been attended 
with some very painful feelings. Yet I must have gone through it 
with a wisli neither to offend nor injure, but with a resolution that 
would not have permitted me to deviate one inch from what I 
deemed the path of rigid duty, to please or benefit any man in the 
universe, Metcalfe belongs to the same school as myself, and will 
do thc^ work as well, and pcrliaps better than I could. At this I 
rejoice; and I am assured you will rcjoice also, for its being done 
must have been the object that led you to desire his appointment. 

In his effort to repair the Nizam’s finances, or rather to save 
him from ruin, and to redeem our character from the obloquy to 
which it has been so long exposed, Metcalfe has gone differently 
to work from what I should ; he has acted from the impulse of 
necessity, and has commenced by an endeavour to save the Prince 
and the Ryuts from the imposition and oppression of the shameless 
and notorious Minister (with his whole train of mean and corrupt 
officers) whose unprincipled and ruinous administration wo have 
so long supported. He thinks his plan can extend over all 
the Nizam’s dominions, without its leading to their being soon 
added to tlic vast possessions of the Company (for the latter is not 
Metcalfe’s object). I doubt this; and while I admit the expe- 
diency of all that has been yet done — as it will have the double 
effect of giving information essential as the ground of future mea- 
sures, and of convincing the gentlemen at Hyderabad that we are 
serious in our resolution to effect reform — I am an advocate for 
the adoption of a system that would extend as far as practicable to 
all classes in the country, including the highest and lowest of its 
rogues. The personal characters of the Nizam and his Minister 
are the great obstacles to this course; and the efiect of misrule 
and oppression for the last twenty years is said to have hilled 
whatever of virtue or of talent there might formerly have been in 
the Deccan. These are the grounds on which Metcalfe despairs 
of finding instruments such as wonld be necessary to carry on my 
plans ; but nevertheless I would attempt it, for I am convinced it 
is the only mode by which we can hope to keep alive (and that 
with me should be the paramount object) the Native Government. 

I have stated fully to Metcalfe the reasons which lead tne to 
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differ from him ; but I must add, that if any man could succeed 
in the line he has taken of securing revenue to the sovereign and 
justice to the cultivator without further interference or encroach- 
ment, he will, for his mode of doing his work is so quiet and un- 
ostentatious that it is quite calculated to disarm jealousy and 
pride. Rut then it is essential to success that he should be left 
alone to do his own work in his own manner, and will you con- 
tinue to leave him alone ? Will the authorities in England not 
interfere? Will not the measures he takes, or recommends qn other 
matters, raise a clamor amongst the discontented, the interested, 
or the corrupt? And will not these causes combine to disturb 
his proceedings? 

All these considerations I have urged upon Metcalfe as worthy 
of his attention; but T have given you a sufficient dose of Hyder- 
abad. Let us be glad that a change (no one could be for the 
w^orse) is in progress, and let me in particular exult that it is in 
the pure and able hands of one that belongs to a school of which 
I have lived to be the acknowledged father. 


I think that from these extracts a just .impression may 
be gathered of Sir John Malcolm’s opinions on most of 
the leading questions of Indian policy and administra- 
tion, which were at that time uppermost in the minds of 
our statesmen. More than a third part of a century has 
passed since the letters from which they are taken were 
written ; and the progress of Time and Circumstance 
has abundantly shown both the truth of his predictions 
and the value of his warnings. On one point especially 
I am desirous that these opinions should not be misun- 
derstood. He was profoundly convinced that the ab- 
sorption of all the Native States of India was an event — 
or rather a succession of events — so clearly marked out 
by Providence on the map of the Future, that no human 
resolutions could prevent its consummation. He knew 
that, sooner or later, these States would, by their own 
rashness or their own corruption, forfeit their title to 
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independence ; and he believed that the British Gpvem- 
ment ought not then to shrink from asserting itself as the 
paramount power, and thus securing its own safety and 
the happiness of a misgoverned people, by assuming the 
administration of a State no longer competent to the ma- 
nagement of its alhiirs. But he saw clearly what were 
the uses of the Native States; he sympathised largely 
with the fallen princes and chiefs of India; and he desired 
to aid them in the work of self-government by leading 
them to a right understanding of their duties. He was 
anxious, therefore, that nothing should be done to hasten 
on the inevitable hour of their extinction. If they could 
be taught to possess themselves in peace and good-will 
towards their neighbours, and to govern well and wisely 
for the benefit of their people, so much, said Sir John 
Malcolm, the better. But continued failure, in one or 
other of these respects, he knew would bring down upon 
the Native States, one after another, the judgment, of 
the Lord Paramount, and he conceived that in such a 
case we ought not to sbiiik from asserting the supremacy 
which Providence had placed in our hands. That this 
was his creed may be gathered from the letters which I 
have quoted in this chapter. And it is the creed of all 
right-thinking men. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

OVERLAND TO ENGLAND. 

[ 1821 - 1822 .] 

PEPAHTURE niOM BOMBAY— VOYAGE TO EGYPT— JOUEKEY TO CAIRO— INTER- 
VIEW WITH MEHEMET All— INCIDENTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN— NAPIiES 
AND ROME— SWITZERLAND AND FRANCE— POST-HASTE TO ENGLAND, 

The first day upon board-sliip was to Malcolm a sad 
one. Although his face was turned towards home — al- 
though he was on the way to regain his lost treasures — 
he could not help feeling that he had left many good and 
true friends behind him in India; so he recorded in his 
journal that it was with a heavy heart he saw those, who 
had come on board to bid him farewell, go over the side of 
the vessel, and that what with the flurry of his spirits and 
the confinement of his cabin, he passed a sleepless night. 
But the morrow found him elate with thoughts of the 
prospeets before him, and rejoicing in the quietude and 
relaxation of sea-life. The incidents of his voyage Were 
few — and those few of the old complexion — a shark and 
a man overboard being the chief. A few characteristic 
passages culled from his journal may, however, be given 
here to keep up the sequence of the narrative : 
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December 4. — Had a good night’s rest, and was in the hi^iest 
spirits to have broken the chain, and to find myself released 
from the load of public duties, the crowd of public servants, the 
attentions of friends, the calls of acquaintances, the bustle of Indian 
life, private and public hospitality, horses, carriages, and half a 
hundred domestics — well seated in a small but airy cabin, witli 
my good and faithful English servant, Charles, my sole attendant, 
four trunks all my baggage, and an Arabian horse my only 
animal, with a fair breeze, steering for old England, with liopcs — 
I may say certainties — of more enjoyment than most men. But I 
will not dwell upon it more than to say that I go with, I trust, an 
humble and a grateful heart to that Providence which has enabled 
me to go tlirough this last scene of my labors in India in a manner 
that has been most fortunate. I leave that country with the ap- 
probation, testified in flattering orders, of those under whom I 
acted, and of my own government. Fort St. George. I have 
had, added to that, attentions from the community at Bombay far 
beyond those ever given to any man of my rank and station, and 
I have, thank God, an approving conscience, which tells me I have 
done my best ; and all tliis happy departure is crowned with the 
reflection that this combination of success and of public and 
private approbation will give pleasure and pride to Charlotte and 
onr dear children; for I can honestly say that the thoughts of my 
praises reaching their ears give me a thousand times the delight 
I ever experience wlicn they first reach my own. 

December 12-13. — The only remarkable events of these two 
days were harpooning a porpoise, which broke the harpoon, and a 
horrible roll the ship took, which upset all that was upsettable in 
her. I proceed most monotonously with my lessons in Italian, 
and besides having made some progress in the grammar, have 
read forty pages of an account of ISTaples. I have, however, made 
an effort in rhyme, which, please God, shall be entered to-morrow. 

December 14. — I am no poet, but I love rhyming, and I have 
ever cherished a disposition to versify. It is good in many wa 3 rs. 
It improves a man in writing prose, for it forces a selection^of 
words that becomes habitual. It improves the ear, and renders 
it more sensible to inelegances of expression. It is also good, as i| 
exercises the imagination, and when the lines add to smoothnesufl 
a happy expression of feeling, and impart pleasure to those for 
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^Yhose gratification they were intended, the small talent of versifi- 
cation has effects that render it a happy and an enviable one. It 
gives delight to those we love, and the means employed are all of 
an elevating nature. They carry both the giver and the receiver 
into regions of sentiment, if not romance, which may, in their 
relation to the coarser earth on which we dwell, be called the 
pleasure-ground of life; and though it would be idle and unpro- 
fitable to remain always in them, it would be folly in him who 
possessed them not to wander there sometimes, to lose the world 
and himself among their pure streams and deep shades. Such 
habits will, I believe, tend not only to sweeten the cup of life, 
but to invigorate the understanding. A man will return with 
new spring to the common cares and concerns of this world, but, 
at the very least, he will have gained for himself and others some 
pleasurable moments of existence. Such is the train of reasoning 
with which I persuade myself to give every now and then an 
hour or two to idle rhyme. I may account it as one of the most 
remarkable proofs I have of my incessant occupation during the 
last four years, that I have not written one line, except a song to 
commemorate the battle of Assye. 

December 18. — We had expected to reach Mocha in twelve or 
fourteen days, but were disappointed, being exactly seventeen. 

December 20.— Went on shore at Mocha early in the morning, 
Found a horse ready, sent for me by the Governor, and being 
mounted, took the opportunity, with Captain Hutchinson as my 
guide, to look at the town and its environs. Remained in the 
factory, seeing numbers of the inhabitants, till four o^clock, when, 
after a short visit to the Governor, we returned on board, and up 
anchor. The following are a few notes I made in my hurried 
visit to the shore : 

We noticed in the sandy streets of the suburbs 

several children’s graves, with a ridge of sand over them and a 
small branch of date to mark the head. In India, premature births 
are burled in streets. 

Captain Hutchinson had just informed me that whenever he 
came suddenly, and without their observing, upon any men of 
the Arab tribes who dwell in the vicinity of Mocha, they inva- 
riably laid their hands upon their sword, and sometimes drew 
it; but the moment they saw who he was, they indicated, by 
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putting tlicir hands to their hearts, or giving a slap on the thigh, 
that tliis act of habit or usage was remote from feelings of hos- 
tility ; and indeed they were beyond all the other natives civil and 
attentive. As I entered Mocha, a respectable-looking Arab who 
met me drew his sword, and assumed a position as if of defence. 

I looked at him and smiled, on which he immediately made an 
obeisance, with a look of kindness that showed he had no bad 
intention. He, however, kept his sword drawn, apparently to 
prevent insult from the rabble of boys and blackguards who had 
accompanied me on my ride from hopes of charity, and in others 
from curiosity. 

Captain Hutchinson told me, during the ride, of an extraordinary 
usage at Mocha. When the dates are ripe, a large stone is put on 
the head of a child of five or six years of age, and one or two of 
the best marksmen fire at it with ball. When knocked off, great 
joy is testified by the spectators. Two or three dollars are given to 
the child, and ten or twelve to the marksmen. Captain Hutchin- 
son has not seen this ceremony, but means to do so next year, 
and to ascertain how far any fraud is practised. He never heard 
of any accident to the child. Sheikh Abdul Ruzzeen, a respectable . 
merchant, told Mr. Ferguson that the boy is placed at thirty-one 
yards, and the stone on his head, about three inches above it. 
The mark is generally hit at the first shot. Only two or three 
men are allowed to fire. 


On the 21st of December, having taken in water and 
replenished their stock, they set sail again ; but soon en- 
countered baffling winds and bad weather, and passed 
their Christinas in drear discomfort. 


December 24. — Strong unfavorable wind from the northward. 
Ship rolls and pitches enough to make me dead sea-sick. Poor 
Sultan very uncomfortable, but seeing him likely to fall, from 
having what sailors call ^^too much play,” confined him byastud^ 
ding-sail boom with its sail Avrapped round, Avhich squeezed Kint 
very comfortably against the side of the vessel, and made # , 

impossible. 

December 26 , — Last night very bad; and what with reefihj^\ 
double-reefing, down topgallant- yards, luffing, swearing,:* th^ 
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blowing of boisterous winds, and the high waves of angry waters, 
I had no sleep, and got up sca-siefc to death. Charles, who is 
always the same, had laid out now pantaloons, white waistcoat, 
laced jacket, and smart cap, and I put them on as a duty to the 
(lay. Merry Christmas !” was the salutation from all quarters. 
I repeated it, but saw no one merry hut the ship, who danced at a 
most lively rate. 

As I could not remain in the dark cabin below, and it was 
almost impossible to keep one’s legs upon deck, I felt grateful for a 
small place the captain directed to be made for me to lie in, upon 
deck, between two guns. My bed was some flags, and I was 
secured on one side by the bulkhead of the vessel, and on the 
other by a capstan-bar. Here I lay, and with a sheet of paper 
and a pencil amused myself by writing some nonsensical lines to 
my dear little children; and I really think I shall be more gra- 
tified by the smiles this chicken flight may one day excite in their 
faces, than by all the approbation given to the higher soarings of 
the Muse. W 

Decomher 26. — Still^oi^trary wind, but rather moderated, and 
we arc becoming more accustomed to this tossing about. We 
have had for these last few days a great number of locusts blown 
on board, and the numbers of these insects that have passed the 
ship head is incredible. They have appeared for four or five 
hours floating past in heaps, and look at a distance like a red 
bank, above a mile long. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” and the inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, or Abyssinia (God 
knows to which land they belong), arc freed by the gale that 
plagues us from these locusts, who appear drowned in numbers 
sufficient to have made a famine in a day wherever they had 
alighted. I have a native of Bussorah who looks after my horse, 
who has amused all the ship by tlie voracious manner in which he 
eats the locusts. It is indifferent to him whether they are dead or 
alive (boiled or raw); he plucks off the wings, legs, and a piece of 
the head, then eats them with great relish. He tells me that they 
are in Arabia deemed a dainty by man and beast, and told me to 
try Sultan. I did, and was surprised to see the horse eat the 
locusts so greedily. ‘‘He has learned it in Arabia,” said his 
keeper (Ahmed). 

December 27. — Still contrary wind, but towards the evening, 
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on our standing in the land, it shifted two or three points to the 

eastward of north, and enabled us to make a good start 

I remarked the moon (three days old) last night, and the planet 
Venus, to be brighter than ever I had seen them in my life; and 
to-day, at two o’clock P.M., I saw both quite distinct with the 
naked eye. This, I am told, is remarkable. 

December 28. — A foul wind; as we tacked at sunset saw the 
coast of Abyssinia. 

I forgot to mention that I saw and examined one of the 
Doulah’s horses at Mocha, which had lately been brought from 
Senar, and was evidently of that breed of fine animals of which 
Bruce speaks. He was black, fifteen hands high, of lofty crest, 
round-barrelled, very short-backed, and tail well set on; apparently 
gentle, and of good action. His legs were not so good as the 
Arab, but seemingly from that breed, but of improved size. 
Horses are constantly brought from Abyssinia, and these or their 
cross must often pass for the Mocha Arabian. This horse and all 
others at Mocha were hogged. On inquiry, I was told numbers 
of fine horses might be obtained from Senar, but in part prevented 
by the Doulah taking the best at his own price. 

December 31. — Wo had a fine land wind from the Arabian 
coast this morning at two a.m., and by its aid made forty-two 
miles of latitude. Our spirits, which rise and fall with our 
breeze, pretty high to-day. Transcribed three public letters, one 
requesting a pension for Mahomed Hussein Khan’s (my late 
moonshee’s) family; the other regarding the Guickowar contingent 
in Malwah; and the third respecting military roads from Bombay 
and Baroach to Central India. 1 have enlarged in this letter on 
their very great importance, both for military purposes, and those 
of good and liberal government all over India. 

January 1, 1822. — Happy new year I As the day is pleasant 
and the ship quiet, I am not miserable ; but I do trust my next 
new year will be much happier spent, as I purpose it shall, with 
my dear family. I was awoke at ten o’clock at night by a bustle 
on deck. At first 1 thought it a shoal, but soon heard it was 
caused by a native (a Lascar) having fallen overboard. He 
shouted loud and often for aid, and the boat, which was quickly 
let down, reached him before he had been ten minutes in the 
water, but just as he was sinking. He had the goggles in his 
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throat when we came up — but we first gave him an oar, and then 
grabbed him,” was the description which the coxswain (a rough 
sailor) gave of their success in saving him. 

January 2. — Light and baffling winds. I this day finished the 
perusal of Forsyth’s ^‘Travels in Italy.” It is in strong contrast 
to Eustace.* As learned as a classical scholar, and much more 
skilled in architecture, ho comes often with advantage on the 
same ground as the Catholic priest; but if the latter is prejudiced 
by his education and religion, the former has not escaped the 
opposite eficcts of his. Even when detailing their good works, he 
speaks of monks and popes like a Presbyterian. I was, however, 
only once satisfied that Eustace had a complete victory over him. 
It is in the description of Cardinal York, in whose character and 
habits they both agree; but Eustace paints it with equal taste and 
feeling, while the picture of my countryman is destroyed by one 
vulgar, if not unfeeling, touch. He talks of the attentions and 
frequent visits of Prince Augustus, and adds that when they met 
tliey royal liighnessed each other incessantly.” 

January 4. — Same winds, same feelings ; but the weather is 
line, and we eat, drink, and sleep like very quiet, happy people. 
Still I feel it as a species of non-existence. 

On the 9th, Malcolm and his companions landed at 
(^osseir, of which place he records that ‘‘the sense of 
the asses seems to rival that of many of the inhabitants.” 
But the comparison was intended rather to exalt the 
former tkin to degrade the latter ; for he sets down with 
gratitude that the people had at all events sense enough 
to be very courteous and attentive to the English tra- 
vellers. “ I have met with the greatest attention,” he 
writes, “and an offer of camels and every aid for my 
journey to the Nile.” He was anxious to push on with 
as little delay as possible; so after one quiet day to 
recruit himself after the voyage, he mounted Sultan, 
Avliilst his fellow-travellers perched themselves on camel- 
fjack ; and on a fresh, bright, delightful morning, they 


* He Lad read Eustace’s Classical Tear a few dajs before. 

2 1 ) 2 
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commenced their journey. In those days Egypt was a 
country rarely explored by English travellers, and little 
known to the English. Now every young vrnter and 
cadet scuds across the mystic land, stares at the Pyra- 
mids, and thinks little more of tlie Nile than of the 
Thames or the Shannon. Much that Malcolm entered 
in his journal was at the time novel and interesting,- but 
the years which have elapsed since it was written have 
destroyed the value of the record, and I therefore pass 
over some minute descriptions of places and acute re- 
flections on the past and present condition of the country, 
which years ago would have found attentive readers. 
Having ridden, partly on Sultan and partly on a camel, 
to the banks of the Nile, he purchased a boat, and com- 
menced his river-voyage, likening it to sailing on the 
Ganges. Everywhere, as he advanced, he met with great 
attention, especially from the public functionaries, by 
the express orders of the Pacha Mehemct Ali, who had 
heard of his approach, and was anxious in the extreme to 
see and converse with one whose fame had reached him* 
from Persia and Arabia. Malcolm was no less desirous 
of conversing witli this celebrated man, who was then in 
the full vigor of life,* with the lustre of some great 
achievements upon him. In the month of Febryary they 
met at Cairo. What passed between them has been 
chronicled in Malcolm’s own words, written shortly after 
the interview. Kccent transactions liave rather increased 
than diminished the interest of tlie record : 

After we had been seated a few minutes, the Pacha, by i 
signal, sent away all his officci's and attendants, leaving only his 
Chief Dragoman and Secretary, Mr. Bogan, Mr. Lavater (acting 
for Mr. Salt), Mr. Azir, First Dragoman to the English Consulate^ 
Captain Pasley, and myself. He then began by stating that Hi 

* Mehemet Ali was born in the same year as Sir John Malcolm. 
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anxiety to see me had been increased by Colonel Johnston and 
the party who preceded him having declared their want of know- 
ledge of Persia, and referring him to me as a person beyond all 
others fully informed of the power and actual state of that country. 
He entreated I would, on this and other subjects, speak without 
reserve. I gave him as correct an account as I could of the pre- 
sent condition of Persia, the character of its king, that of the 
ruling princes, and tho opposite systems and interests of the two 
principal Abbas, Ali Mcerza and Mahomed Ali Meerza. I gave 
iiira an account of the troops of Persia, and her means both of 
offensive and defensive war. The Pacha, who frequently inter-* 
rupted me by most pertinent questions, seemed to receive as 
liiglily valuable and interesting much both of the information 
and opinions I gave. After much conversation regarding Persia, 
tlic Pacha asked me why wc supported that nation, and whether 
its being at war with tlic Turks would not alter our feelings 
towards it ? I replied that it would excite no feeling but a desire 
to reconcile the differences between two states, whose remaining 
in union and in strength was important to our interests. In 
Persia, I added, we were interested, because that kingdom 
formed a barrier to our Indian possessions, while in the Turkish 
, Empire, particularly Egypt, wc had the same barrier, and a still 
stronger interest, as its condition affected the general peace and 
harmony of the commonwealth of Europe. 

Tho Paclia, after w^e had fully discussed Persia, turned the sub- 
ject to Europe, and begged me to give my opinion freely as to 
the likely result of the dilTercnces between Russia and the Porte. 
I told him I had been out of England five years, and though I 
had seen all tlie late papers, I did not feel confident to speak 
decidedly upon the subject, particularly as I wanted exact in- 
formation as to the actual state of Turkey. He smilingly said he 
must have my opinion, and that he would do away my excuse by 
giving me, as far as lie was able, his own as to the condition of the 
Porte. He did so in a clear and concise manner, and apparently 
quite unreserved. The sum of his statement was, the total inca- 
pacity of the Turks to meet the Russians — their consequent de- 
pendence on the powers of Europe. He ascribed their weakness 
to many causes, one of which was the want of that religious 
enthusiasm they before possessed. But still, he said, although- 
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the rebellion of the Greeks, and the support they meet from 
Russia, threatened a dreadful blow at the Turkish Empire, a 
desperate effort would be made to repel it. He stated his perfect 
knowledge that both the rebellion of tlie Greeks and the invasion 
of the Persians had been at the direct instigation of the Russians, 
whose whole policy, he observed, had been for many years so 
systematically directed to the overthrow of the Turkish power in 
Europe, that he was quite convinced nothing would prevent war. 
The concessions they demand from the Porte are great, and if 
granted, could never, after what- has passed, give confidence; for 
the latter must know they were only the forerunners of other 
demands. * In short,’ he concluded> ^ I am convinced there will 
be war; and that the question has been decided in the Russian 
cabinet, and will not be altered by tlic interference of otlicr Eu- 
ropean powers. Now give your opinion,’ said he. I did so, 
without hesitation. I said, I always considered the Emperor in an 
embarrassing situation, at the head of a vast empire of which the 
army (owing to its employment in Southern Europe) might be 
said to bo too civilised, while its peasantry were too barbarous for 
its Government. The army in the present instance desire war 
from professional, and the civil part of the population from reli- 
gious feeling. Yet, I added, from what I know of the character 
of the Emperor, from the show, if not the reality, of moderation 
which he has hitherto paraded, and from the serious interruption 
which his other plans would receive from a rupture with other 
countries in Europe, I am of opinion he will be most anidous to 
avoid immediate war; and I added, if the Porte is so incompetent 
(as you describe it) to the contest, what can it do but accord with 
the policy prescribed by its situation? If alone, it can only anti- 
cipate defeat; and therefore, as concession must in such case be 
the result, why not make it at first, when less would be demanded, 
than after success? Rut supposing that the states of Europe 
(particularly England, Austria, and France) are determined to 
interfere to preserve the Porte and prevent the aggrandisement of 
Russia, what more can the former do than throw herself upon 
them? The unfortunate origin of the quarrel has added to lihe 
difficulties of the Christian allies of Turkey, but she will ulli- 
mately gain by concessions made to Christian feeling. She wiH 
secure their decided support if attacked in violation of my ear 
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gagement that may be made. I concluded by stating, that though 
I did not believe there would be immediate wav, I did not antici- 
pate a long peace. Whichever party (Turks, llussians, or Greeks) 
settled the present troubles with advantage or loss, was likely to 
be led by resentment, bigotry, hatred, and ambition to future acts 
of aggression. The Pacha said he only diflered with me in one 
point — that of immediate war; and he urged many reasons in 
support of his opinion, without, however, changing mine, and I 
repeated my belief that Russia would not at once enter upon a 
war which, if successful (as it appeared certain it must at first be), 
would embroil all Europe; for it was nonsense to think that the 
principles which led to the downfall of Buonaparte would be so 
soon abandoned, and nothing but their being so could render the 
leading states of that quarter neutral spectators of the aggrandise- 
ment of Alexander. 

My private conference with Mahomed Ali Pacha lasted up- 
wards of an hour and a half, and I left him, strongly impressed 
with the force of his character. His manner is plain and im- 
alFected, so is his mind; he is in argument not only perspicuous, 
but keen and logical. He ^eems well informed, and singularly 
free from prejudice. He spoke of his own efforts at improvement, 
and of the great difficulties he encountered from the ignorance 
and prejudice of his countrymen. He professed the full credit 
he gave to the English as the best allies of the Turks. ‘To you,’ 
he added, ‘I need say no more than that though civil to all, I 
must prefer, in a political view, a nation who we arc convinced 
cannot desire our downfall, and who, from its naval superiority, 
has beyond all others the means of giving to my Government 
powerful and efficient aid.’ ” 

On the 25th of February, Malcolm, accompanied by 
his young relative, John Pasley, sailed from Alexandria 
on board his Majesty’s ship Cambria^ commanded by 
Captain Hamilt 9 n ; and, after much bad weather, arrived 
off the island of Cuxos on the 1st of March. The Turk- 
ish and Greek fleets were then in the offing, and all the 
people of - the island were kindling with resentment 
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against tlieir Ottoman foes. On the 2nd of March, 
Malcolm wrote in his journal: 

We had communication with the four patriarchs or heads of 
the island. Much conversation took place as to their reputed 
piracies, in which they defended themselves with accusations 
against the merchants, who pretended to have English, when tliey 
had Turkish property. Tliey complained grievously of the injury 
their trade had sustained by vessels under English colors supply- 
ing Turkish garrisons (particularly that of Napoli Romania) with 
provisions. I asked them if interest had not made these mer- 
chants impartial, and procured them supplies of ammunition, 
without which the Turks could not have been attacked. 

“ These patriarchs are good-looking men, one rather graceful, but 
another rough in his form, and apparently more so in his mind. 
I expostulated on their cruelties. They plead the example of the 
Turks. To this I replied, ‘ Tlien by following that example you 
make yourselves as bad ; besides, you violate a principle of your 
religion which bids you forgive your enemies.* One of them 
smiled and nodded assent ; but his /ough companion said some- 
thing that appeared better. I asked the interpreter (our pilot) 
what he said, who replied * He tell must kill Turk. That good.* 
I replied, ‘ That it is good while they are in action, but to murder 
tlicm as at Lamos, in cold blood, is very bad, and those acts will 
lose the Greeks that good name which will best promote their 
cause in Europe.’ 

I was glad I saw these men; they had evidently but very 
limited information, and seemed most concerned about their own 
interests. They, however, looked energetic men, and had an 
ample portion of that feeling which forms the only bond with the 
Greeks — * a sentiment of detestation and resentment against the 
Turks.”* 

On the Srd of March, the Cambria put oS from the 
island, and two days afterwards sighted Oandia. At 
daylight on the 6th, Zante was in sight, and in the course 
of the day they ran into the Roads, but afterwards put 
out again to sea to ascertain the position of the Greek 
and Turkish fleets. On the 7th they returned to Zafttie, 
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and thcncc sailed for Corfu, which they reached on the 
night of the 8th. On the following morning, Sir Fre- 
derick Adam — an old acquaintance — then Commissioner 
of the Ionian Isles, came alongside, and the Cambria 
was ordered hack to Zaiite. It was intimated, however, 
to Malcolm, that he might land at the Lazaretto, and, 
after performing a short quarantine, be admitted into the 
island. Sir Thomas Maitland — another old friend — who 
commanded the fleet in the Mediterranean, was also at 
Corfu. He sent Malcolm a warm-hearted note of wel- 
come, ending with the words — “ Make no arrangements 
till you see me ; I can manage for you better than you 
can for yourself." So, next day, Malcolm left the Cam- 
bria, “ with sentiments of sincere esteem for her excellent 
and manly captain and all on board and, after a very brief 
sojourn in the Lazaretto, proceeded to Sir T. Maitland’s 
“ beautiful country-house, overhanging the sea."* 

The scenery of Corfu greatly delighted Malcolm: 
“ I ride over these bad roads with more pleasure than 
ever I rode over good ones, for I am rewarded every 
hundred yards with a new and magnificent view. To a 
man from Bombay, that noble harbor will suggest a com- 
parison with that of Corfu ; but, to complete it, the noble 
range of western mountains shoidd, like those of Albania, 
be covered with snow.” Years before, Malcolm had 
deplored his inability to appreciate the charms of natural 
scenery,f but the seeming deficiency, as I have suggested, 
resulted only from the circumstance that, in India, he 
passed from point to point with a preoccupied mind. 
Now that his mind was wholly free from the pressure of 

* Of Sir Frederick Adam’s country- from taste than from a sincere desire 
house and grounds Malcolm \rrote that of forwarding, by example, the general 
they were " charmingly situated, with improvements of the islands in whoso 
ah the beauties that could be desired administration he holds so prominent 
hy an amalenr in a marine villa.” a position.” 

“ Sir Frederick,” he added, " is a t vol. i. p. 101. 
great gardener mSi improver, not more 
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public business, and that he had time and opportunity 
to enjoy himself, nothing gave him more delight than the 
beautiful scenery which, as he proceeded onward, opened 
out everywhere before and around him ; and his journals 
abound in snatches of description eminently happy and 
picturesque, and written with a fervor wliich plainly in- 
dicates that he had by this time become, what in early 
life he declared he was not, “ a very enthusiastic admirer 
of the beauties of inanimate nature.” 

But at Corfu, Malcolm directed his attention to other 
points of interest than those presented by the beautiful 
scenery of the island. He conversed much with Sir 
Thomas Maitland and Sir Frederick Adam regarding the 
administration of the island,* and the political aspects of 
the great Grmco-Turkish question. On the latter subject 
he made an entry in his journal distinguished by his 
wonted sagacity: 

Whatever is done in the way of settlement between the 
Turks, Greeks, and Russians, this year, will be patchwork. The 
hour is approaching, and must soon arrive, when the pied-a-tem 
which we have in tliis quarter will be found most important, for 
neither our interests in Europe nor India will admit of our being 
neutral spectators of the change to which it is destined. In our 
usual cold and hot fits we do nothing till the danger comes, and 
then we overdo everything. But if the necessity or clamor (I 
care not which) for economy is too great to admit of our aiding 
these islands (particularly Corfu), we assuredly might transport 
thither cannon, carriages, and ammunition. I pity the general 
who has to defend Corfu against a sudden and vigorous attack, 
and to such it is quite possible it may one day be exposed.” 

* Regarding the principles of admi- vemment like that of these islands, 
nistration recognised by his friends at were fully appreciated and acted upon. 
Corfu, Malcolm wrote : was glad The first is publicity and oponuesa in 

to find, both from conversation and ob- eveiy act of admimstration*— the se- 
servation, that the two principles which cond is gjreat attention to intpgritji 
1 esteem the most important in a Go- especially m our own oountiymen." 
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On the 21st of March, Malcolm quitted Corfu, and 
was “ put on board a Government yacht by Sir F. 
Adam, Lord Sidney Osborne, Colonel Eobertson, and 
others.” “ I never,” he wrote in his journal, “left a place 
with more grateful feelings both to old and new friends. 
Amongst the latter I must reckon, as men whose friend- 
ship I shall hereafter cultivate. Lord Ponsonby and Lord 
Sidney Osborne. I received letters to their friends in 
Italy, whilst Sir T. Maitland, not content with ^ving me 
a Government vessel and furnishing her with excellent 
wines and choice viands for a month, gave me introduc- 
tions through Italy, wliich, while they afforded me the 
best chance of a short quarantine, secured my presentar 
tion in the best style at the courts of Naples and Rome.” 

Their destination was Burletta, where Malcolm and 
John Pasley landed on the 27th of March under a salute. 
It was soon rumored about the place that the Eng- 
lish Government yacht had brought a distinguished 
general, and all the chief people of the place thronged 
down in full costume to pay their respects to his “ Excel- 
lency.” He was compelled, however, to remain two or 
three days in quarantine, at the end of which he was 
released; and then, as soon as he had returned the visits 
he had received, started, in a hired carriage, for Naples. 

On the evening of the 1st of April he found himself 
in that beautiful city.* At Naples, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the Duke of Leeds, he saw all the 
wonders of art which the city possessed, and wrote 
in his journal many criticisms upon them, distinguished 
by much appreciative taste. Of course he visited Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. Looking at them with his old 

• Malmlm entered in his jonnud added, “ tlw bay and to wranto ate 
that it 'was quite besatiful— bw that not so striking as either Corni or 
the beauty chiefly consisted in the Bombay.” 
buildings. In natural beauty,” he 
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Oriental eye, he made only one observation upon them, 
and tliat I do not remember to have seen before. “ I 
made one remark,” he wrote, “ that has not occurred, 
and indeed could not, to any mere European visitor — 
the striking resemblance of the houses oftho better classes 
at Pompeii to those of my Asiatic friends — the square in 
the centre ; the hall or saloon (a good-sized room) open- 
ing to it ; the other rooms small and badly lighted ; the 
bath, and the well-arranged means of supplying it with 
water, both liot and cold, with a dressing-room attached.” 

Vesuvius and the other lions of the vicinity having 
been visited, Malcolm applied for a pass and an escort to 
carry him through robber-haunted Capua, and the privi- 
lege was granted by Baron Fremont, chief of the Staff. 
On the 7th of April, he started eti route to Rome; a 
handsome, well-painted carriage which he had purchased, 
afforded him a prospect of a comfortable journey. But 
the carriage broke down at the end of the first stage, and 
the travellers were compelled to return to Naples, obtain 
a refund of the purchase-money, and buy another and 
a safer vehicle. On the 9th, Malcolm was at Rome. He 
had many letters of introduction, but the first which he 
delivered was to Canova. “I had an immediate visit,” 
he wrote in his journal, “ from that truly great genius, 
and was delighted alike with the simplicity and modesty 
of his manners. He showed me all his works.”* 

Malcolm did at Rome what travellers do at Rome, he 
philosophised over its past glories — its grand historic as- 
sociations; and after three days spent amid the ruins of 


* The first sight of Rome had dis- 
appointed Malcolm, who wrote in his 
journal : “ I must say that as I en- 
tered the city I was disappointed. 
With the exception of a broken arch, 
a ruined aqueduct, and a solitary pillar, 
which now and then gratified my eager 
eye, 1 saw nothing but the shops and 


markets, and the dwelling-houses of 
other towns. It was luireasonable to 
expect it should be otherwise. But I 
was unreasonable ; and I did expect it 
I was elevated into better feeling with 
the place when I walked throng the 
rooms of Canova.” 
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the Eternal City, he started again upon his homeward 
journey. Posting with all possible speed, he reached 
Florence on the 14th of April. On the 16th, he was at 
Bologna; and on the evening of the following day he 
was at Milan. On the 19th, he entered Piedmont, and 
proceeded along the foot of the mountains on the brink 
of the Lago Maggiore,’’ tlie scenery of which he declared 
to be enchanting. On the next day he crossed the Sim- 
plon, and viewing the Alps still with the eye of the old 
Indian General, he wrote in his journal: 

The Alps are certainly noble mountains, and the great mili- 
tary road Buonaparte has constructed over them here, is an 
enduring monument of his fame. But these scenes and works 
struck me less forcibly than they would a mere European. Many 
of the mountains I have traversed in India (not speaking of the 
Himalaya) are nearly as high, and with the exception of their 
snowy summits, beat them in scenery. The labor of making the 
roads to the tops of the mountains in India is as great. It is here 
to be remarked that the French had, in the same length of moun- 
tain, double the labor wc had in the roads we have hitherto made 
in India. The Alps divide two kingdoms that are alike different 
in their level. Our ghauts, both in Mysore and the Deccan, are 
walls of great table-lands, which are on nearly a level with their 
summit. What I have said is in justice to our unnoticed labor 
in the East — not with a view to detract from the merit of the 
French.” 

Malcolm was better pleased with the Swiss than with 
the Italians;* and he was charmed with the Lake of 
Geneva, and with the town itself, which he declared to be 
“ worthy of being the climax to all the views of the day 
—views which, taking them all, from the lovely cottfiges 

^ Writing with reference to the that is ornamental, in a way that 
Swiss style of cultivation, Malcolm pleased mo. The fact is, I had been 
says : “ There is a Scotch plainness in put out of humor by the over-garden- 
it which appeared to forget nothimr ing of the Italians, who absolutely 
that is useful, while it neglected all festoon a cabbage'* 
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(n tie lake to tie siiit of Moot Blue, exceeded any- 
tiiig I lave ever m ia my life," He to “m tap- 
tiiiee," as le laid, will k scenes, and was sorry to leave 
tie neiglbonrlood of so miicibeaaly. But le was now 
oeariiiglome,andlesaidtoliscom[iaiiioii tlal^ ierall, 
tie best prospect was ikt of Maaclester-street. Tley 
posled on witi all speed, making sometimes, asMalcoln 
said, “a noUe day’s journey." fawlat disconcerted 
by tiis rapid movement^ tie courier slodk lis lead, and 
said, “Serving i EnglisI general is bard work; but 
never mind, yon want to sec your wife ad clildren.” 
And in a few days le Id sec tbcE On tie M of 
Apnl le was in Paris; and, after anotber day or two, 
in London. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HYDE HALL. 

[1S22-1827.] 

REASONS rOH SETTLING IN THE COUNTRY—IIYLE HALL— MALCOLM’s HOSPITA- 
LITIES — HAKE, WnEWELL, AND SEDGWICK — THOUGHTS OF FRESH SERVICE — 
LITERARY PURSUITS— VISITS TO IRELAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND— PEBSU 
AND RUSSIA— PERSONAL ANECDOTES. 

It is easy to imagine the enjoyment of a man of Mal- 
colm’s warm-hearted, earnest nature, in finding himself 
again in the dear society of liis wife and children. Such 
delight is hardly purchased by years of absence, but it is 
only by such a lesson that we are taught fully to appre- 
ciate the bemgnitics of home. 

He found his family in Manchester-street, and for a 
little while in the profound enjoyment of the blessings 
contained within the four walls of that London house, he 
had no thought of anything beyond them. 

But they presently moved to Frant, near Tonbridge, 
where Malcolm, when last in England, had purchased a 
cottage, in which his family had resided at intervals 
during his absence. Here he soon perceived that the 
balance of advantage was greatfy on the ^de of a resi- 
dence in the country. London assuredly was not the 
place for one who had been accustomed to much exer- 
cise, to long marches, to the fi:eedom of camp life, to the 
sports of the field. Neither was it the place in which his 
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young family might best grow ruddy aaid robust, active 
and energetic, supple-limbed and high-spirited. So ho 
turned his thoughts towards the country, and sought a 
home amidst fields, in which his children might disport 
themselves, and in which lie, as playful as the youngest 
of them, might join in their sports. And he found one, 
after a while, on the eastern borders of Hertfordshire, not 
far from where the Eastern Counties railway now runs, 
half-way between London and Cambridge, near the town 
of Sawbridgeworth. Some members of liis family were 
anxious that he should settle in Scotland; but he wrote 
that there was no chance of his ever being able to reside 
there unless he gave up his literary and other pursuits, 
very essential to him. “ Frant,” he added, “ cannot con- 
tain my family, nor can this house (Manchester-street). I 
sell the one, and in a few months give up the other. All 
my books and curiosities, and indeed property, are scat- 
tered over the kingdom. So I have been compelled to 
take a good house, as I can only have one. It is called 
Hyde Hall. You will see it in Helen’s map, near Saw- 
bridgeworth, Hertfordshire. Its only fault js being too 
good-— that is, too large ; but I get it very cheap. I have 
thirteen acres of plantation, fifty of park, and I am lord 
of a manor of 2300, with plenty of game. My lease is 
for three, five, seven, ten, or fourteen years, at my own 
option ; and all this at a disbursement of 450/. a year. 
The distance is twenty-five miles from town, on the 
Cambridge and Newmarket road, with dozens of coaches 
running half a mile from the house.” 

But before^ settling ^own as a country gentleman, 
Malcolm, ac(»mpanied by his wife and his eldMt 
daughter, left England, full of the thought of a brief; 
tour upon the Continent, as the finit of which they ^ 
promised themselves a larger share of happiness than thff; 
excursion actually yielded. They had not prooee4^? 
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farther thaa Montreuil when an accident befel Lady 
Malcolm, which arrested their journey, and turned all 
their joy into anxiety and sorrow. Walking one day on 
the outskirts of that old parapeted town, she unsuspect- 
ingly approached the summit of a high scarped wall, and 
before Malcolm could warn her of the danger, which arose 
from extreme near-sightedness, fell down a descent of 
some twenty feet. The accident was a severe one, and for 
many days Lady Malcolm was confined to her bed in 
the Montreuil hotel, suffering great pain and needing all 
that surgical skill and the unremitting care of the most 
affectionate of husbands could do to avert serious results. 
After such a mischance as this, they were glad to bo 
again in England, and before the end of the year Malcolm 
was settled in liis new home. 

Happy were those days spent at Hyde Hall — joyous the 
scenes they witnessed. They saw Malcolm, indeed, in a 
new character — a character new to him, almost, it may 
bo said, new in itself. There never was a finer mixture 
of the Indian nabob and the English country gentleman. 
Many of the best qualities of both shone out conspi- 
cuously from him at this time. Liberal, open-handed, 
hospitable in the extreme, with catholic tastes and 
catholic sympathies, a man of infinite merriment, active 
as a stripling and playful as a child, he was an English- 
man without his reserve, his exclusiveness, and his sus- 
picion, and an Indian without his lassitude, his queru- 
lousness, and his irritability. He threw open his doors, 
invited many to enter, and played the host in a hearty, 
genial manner, as refireshing as it was spontaneous. 
There are men now living in high places, who look back 
to those days at Hyde Hall as among the happiest of 
their lives, and others who have gone before to their 
honored graves cherishing to the last the same grateful 
recollections of the kindliness which never failed, the 

VOL. n. 2 E 
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cheerfulness that was never clouded — the inexhaustible 
love and perfect lovableness of the master of that sunny 
home. 

Among others who were frequent inmates at Hyde 

Hall were some Cambridge men — Fellows of Trinity 

to whom ho was much attached. First on the list in 
respect of time — though in respect of love all bracketed 
in that tripos — was Julius Hare, afterwards Rector of 
Hurstmonceux and Archdeacon of Sussex. It was in 
Hare’s rooms at Trinity that Malcolm first met Wliewell 
and Sedgwick, now the Master aird Vice-Master of that 
great College — collegiate magnates of the first class, with 
names honored in no lower degree in the great uni- 
versity of the world. It seems that Malcolm had gone 
to Cambridge on a visit to Hare, taking with him 
Schlegel, whose acquaintance he had made in London, I 
believe in the first instance through Madame de Stael. 
Whewell and Sedgwick were invited to meet them; 
and the evening still dwells in the memories of the sur- 
vivors as one almost without a parallel for the wonderful 
flow of talk that enlivened it. Schlegel, somewhat ego- 
tisitical, tm’gid, and opiniated, threw ofi" the lectiurer and 
the pedant, and, under the contagious influence of Mal- 
colm’s joyousness and geniality, discoursed with a plea- 
sant freedom and self-abandonment not common to his 
nature. Malcolm himself then as ever, had an inexhausti- 
ble fund of stories of all nations, and Schlegel did his best 
to cap them. They, who then saw the historian of Persia 
and Central India for the first time, were no less sliuck 
by the extent and variety of his information than they 
were charmed by his geniality of manna:. The in®- 
pression thus made was strengthened at every subse- 
quent meeting, and has not been obliterated by death. ; 

Hare, Whewell, and Sedgwick became, 
said, frequent and ever-welcome guests at 
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Malcolm’s hospitsJity was of that best and pleasantest 
kind which made every one who came within its influ- 
ence thoroughly at his ease. There was a kindliness 
and a joyousness in it, which many said were unequalled 
in all their experience of mankind. The conversation in 
which Malcolm and his friends indulged was animated 
and exhilarating, but there was no leaven of ill-nature in 
it. “Conversation,” wrote one whom I have named 
above, “ may have all that is valuable in it, and all that 
is lively and pleasant, without anything that comes 
under the head of personality. The house in which, 
above all others, I have ever been an inmate, the life 
and the spirit and the joy of conversation have been the 
most intense, is a house in which I hardly ever heard an 
evil word uttered against any one. The genial heart of 
cordial sympathy with which its illustrious master sought 
out the good side in every person and every thing, and 
which has found an inadequate expression in his de- 
lightful ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ seemed to commimicate 
itself to all the members of his family, and operated as a 
charm even upon his visitors.”* 

Another great charm of t^ conversation of 
Hall was that it was so perfectly natural and sponta- 
neous. It was not the custom there to talk for effect. 
Playfulness, not unmingled with wisdom of the most un- 
obtrusive kind, was the prevailing characteristic of the 
society to be met in that joyous home. Grave men 
threw aside their gravity there and became sportive as 
children. There could not have been a better place for 
diggers and delvers after truth, wearied by their pro- 
found researches in the mines of science; for there was 
none in which such recreation was to be found — a re- 
creation literally of eneigy and activity, which sent man 


* Jdias Han’s OnemiatTntk 
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back refreshed and strengthened to their work, and, 
what was more, with an enlarged humanity, a deeper 
love for the fellow-men for whom they were laboring 
with such grand results. It was no mere compliment, 
but a truth felt in his inmost heart, which Julius Hare 
wrote to Lady Malcolm, when he said, “It is impossible 
to leave Hyde Hall without being, not indeed, like the 
wedding guest, ‘a saddei' and a wiser man,’ but cer- 
tainly a wiser one, and, if one were not going away, a 
gladder.” If a man could not be merry and wise at 
Hyde Hall, we may be sure that there was no mirth and 
no wisdom in him. 

But men of all kinds congregated beneath Malcolm’s 
roof, and there were some by whom this playful wisdom 
was but imperfectly, if at all, understood. One old and 
esteemed friend of the family, who had heard much of 
the very clever Cambridge men whom he was to meet at 
Hyde Hall, said confidentially, after a day or two of dis- 
appointment and surprise, that he could see nothing in 
them. If that was called good conversation, he could 
answer for it that there was better to be had in the City 
on any day of the week. I do not know anytliing that 
could more pleasantly illustrate the charming ahemdon of 
-Malcolm and his guests at this time, than the worthy citi- 
zen’s remarks on the ineptitude of their conversation. 

Perhaps, not altogether unmindful of his astonishment, 
they endeavoured to mystify him more and more by as- 
sumptions of simplicity beyond the natural carelessness 
of their holiday manners. For although they went to 
Hyde Hall emphatically to make high holiday, there 
were times when they would break out into interesting 
and profitable discourse, to which no one could listen 
without bemg wiser for what he heard. Philosophers, or 
historians, or statesmen, or divines might Malcolm and. 
his guests be in the estimation of the world ; but th^ ■ 
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were all poets at heart; and many were the animated 
conversations, the friendly but energetic wit-combats, of 
which poetry was the theme. The claims to the world’s 
homage of this or that master of song was contended for 
or denied with affectionate earnestness on the one side, or 
a jealous exclusiveness on the other ; and men in whom 
neither the hard restraints of the exact sciences nor the 
cold routine of official life had cramped the imaginative 
laculty, or quenched the fervor of their romance, quoted 
whole pages of poetry, with as much voluble enthusiasm 
and as much literal correctness as though they had had 
nothuTg to do all their lives, but to lie in the sun with an 
open volume of Wordsworth or Burns. For those were 
the poets whom Malcolm and his associates discussed 
and quoted with the greatest earnestness in their Hyde 
Hall holiday-talk. I have already said that Malcolm 
could not be brought to subscribe to the commendations 
which his Cambridge friends so freely lavished on the 
poetry of William Wordsworth. But he had a genial 
relish for Bums. Something of this may. be attributed 
to his nationality. But there was that besides in the 
heart of the Aymliire poet to which Malcolm’s inmost 
nature responded. A man himself, he had all a man’s 
sympathy with the manly utterances of the inspired 
ploughiuan. That he could not see reflected in Words- 
worth’s pages his own cheerful philosophy; his wise 
delight in little things ; his strong sincere convictions 
that pride, howe’er disguised in its own majesty, is 
littleness; his faith that the world is full of blessings; his 
buoyant childhood surviving in the man, has often filled me 
with surprise. Perhaps, like many others, he was deterred 
from seekmg out for himself the wisdom in which he 
would have delighted, by other men’s reports of the not 
meaningless trivialities which have lured many to con- 
clusions as felse as though they were to repudiate the au- 
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thor of the Novum Orgamim for his idle talk about the 
revivifying properties of puppy-dogs. 

But greatly as Malcolm enjoyed the pleasant social, in- 
tercourse in which ho indulged at Hyde Hall, he was 
not altogether content to subside into a mere English 
country gentleman. lie devoted much time to litera- 
ture, and he made several excursions both in the British 
Isles and on the continent of Exurope. It was during 
this epoch of his career that he wrote his delightful 
“ Sketches in Persia” — the most popular of all his works. 
He had kept copious journals during both his missions 
to the Court of Teheran, and from these memoranda he 
wrote the book which has charmed, and still charms, so 
large a circle of readers in all the principal languages of 
Europe. It is written without method, and must not be 
consulted by the biographer or the historian, either for 
records of Malcolm’s life, or incidents illustrative of 
British diplomacy in Persia. Perused with any such 
object it can only mystify the student. There is much 
of absolute fact in it, but the anecdotes are draxvn partly 
from the annals of the first mission and partly firom 
those of the second. It was not intended to instruct, 
but to amuse the reader; and yet it is full of instruction. 
The truth of the local coloring struck everybody. It 
was as patent to the untravelled as to the lyavelled 
reader. The fine flow of animal spirits which runs 
through the book from the first page to the last — the 
heartiness and sincerity of it, so characteristic of the 
writer — ^made its success at once. There was a fireahness 
about it that charmed and gladdened old and young. 
Nothing has been written about Persia that can in any 
way be compared with it. 

The “Sketches of Persia” were not published bfifow 
1827. They were written at intervals during Malcolin’s 
residence at Hyde Hall. But his studies were inteU* 
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rupted by occasional tours, undertaken partly with the 
object of visiting friends and partly for the purpose of 
increasing his stock of information relative to the coun- 
tries of the West. In 1823 he started on a visit to Ire- 
land. Lord Wellesley was then Lord Lieutenant of the 
island, and he had sent his old friend a warm invitation 
to visit him there. Malcolm’s brother Charles also was 
then resident in the vicinity of Dublin, so that the journey 
had a double object. 

Accompanied by a friend — Captain (now Sir Henry) 
Hart — Sir John Malcolm left London on the morning of 
the 19th of August, by a Bumingham coach, and travelled 
onward till he reached the neighbourhood of his brother 
Gilbert’s village, nesu' Moreton-on-the-Marsh. There 
he alighted, and leaving his servant in charge of his 
luggage, walked on to Todenham, where, under his 
brother’s charge, there was a small colony of the younger 
members of the family — ^his own son included in the 
number. It was a joyous hour, we may be sure, for them 
when Sir John and his friend burst suddenly into the 
school-room and let all the boyg loose — ^himself, as ever, 
as great a boy as any of the party. “ For some time,” 
as he wrote to his eldest daughter, “ there was an end to 
all peace and quiet at Todenham.” There were all sorts 
of fun, ending with a volley of squibs and crackers; and 
next day a grand cricket-match, in which Sir John took 
part, and then proceeded on his journey to Birmingham. 

Leavmg his %iend to lionise that town, Malcolm pmd 
a visit to his friend Mr. Littleton, of Toddesley, near 
Wolverhampton, beneath whose hospitable roof he 
“found Mr. Canning and his Secretary, Lord George 
Bentinck.”* Next day, returning to Wolverhampton, 
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he rejoined his friend there, and then they took coach 
for Shrewsbury and Holyhead. Between these two 
places — a distance of a hundred miles — they were out- 
side passengers. “ It rained all the way,” wrote Malcolm, 
“ but still I never enjoyed ar journey more. The road is 
the finest in England— constructed by Telford, an Esk- 
dale man.” With the scenery, too, he was enchanteds— 
“ the woods, the crags, the overhanging precipices, the 
interspersed green spots, the clear deep pools, the foam- 
ing waterfalls of the Deo, the Conway, and their tributary 
streams,” were objects of delight and admiration. He 
had now full leisure and freedom of thought to enjoy the 
beauties of inanimate nature. 

Embarking at Holyhead next morning, Malcolm 
crossed the channel in a steam-boat, and made Dublin 
{vfter a seven hours’ voyage. “The fii’st thing that 
struck me,” he wrote from the Irish capital, “ was the 
justice of Foster’s remark, that he never could conceive 
what the English beggars did with their old clothes till 
he saw those of Ireland.” His brother Charles was re- 
siding near Kingstown, and thither Malcolm, in the first 
instance, repaired; but oii the following day, having 
received a very affectionate invitation from Lord Wel- 
lesley to his charming country-seat, “Woodstock,”* he 
transferred himself to the residence of his old master, 
where he met with the warmest welcome. “ I shall not 
attempt,” he wrote to his daughter, “ to give you any 
account of the conversation or amuseijjents of Wood- 
stock. Lord Wellesley was in the very highest spirits; 

• Writing of this place, Malcolm Tbe house is voy well for a moderate 
says ; “ Notiun^ can be more beautiful ^utleman, but wants accommodation 
tium the situation — on the declivity of tor a Lord^Lientenant. That, how- 
une of the Wicklow mountains, and ever, recommends it to Lord WeiMe;|r> 
about two miles from the sea, towliieh who_ likes the seclusion for whidi^ 
there is a gentle slope of enclosed and furnishes an excuse. And it mnst be 
highly cultivated country, whib behind, a treat, indeed, after the bustb. M 
it the hills rise into rug^ barrenness. Dublin.” 
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and I could not help feeling with pleasure that my visit 
was one cause. Walks, dinners, Irish stories, Indian 
tales, politics, sense and nonsense (which is better), 
filled up every moment. I was quite sorry to go 
away.” Malcolm, too, was in the highest spirits, and, 
we may be sure, contributed his proper share to the en- 
tertainment of the party. 

There were few things in Ireland which Malcolm more 
desired to see than Donnybrook Fair. And he fortu- 
nately arrived in Ireland at the right season to partici- 
])ate in the humors of that great national institution. 
Colonel Camac, who had been on Lord Wellesley’s staff in 
India, and Malcolm’s travelling companion. Captain Hart, 
accompanied him ; and they were soon in the thick of 
all its sports, and ere long on the brink of its contentions. 
Sir John’s ready tact and good-humor rescued them from 
trouble, and they returned home in the evening without 
broken heads, by no means dissatisfied with their day’s 
amusement. 

A day or two afterwards, Malcolm “ went to spend the 
day with the Attorney-General of Ireland, the celebrated 
Mr. Plunkett,” who, added the journalist, “ is as witty as 
he is acute, and as agreeable as a companion as he is able 
as a lawyer and a statesman.* No day could be plea- 
santer. At dinner we had a large party, and I was de- 
lighted to be carried back to other times by Judge Day, 
a fresh, healthy man of seventy-nine, who was very 
cheerful and full of anecdote.” 

Next day, Malcolm tells us, he met Lady Morgan, of 
whom, or rather of whose sister, he gives the following 
account: 

* lu another letter, Malcolm saja : vhose cleameaa and soundness of mind 
I breakfasted on the last day I spent strike me every day with more sur- 
in Ireland and had tln«e hours’ con- ^ prise.” 
versation with that remarkable man. 
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“On Wednesday wo had a very pleasant party at your uncle 
Charles’s. Amongst others, the famous Lady Morgan and her 
sister, Lady Clarke, who, without the pretensions of the authoress, 
is, I think, wittier and more agreeable. I was never so enter- 
tained as by this little sly-looking woman playing and singing her 
own funny songs. One, a parody on Miss Stephens’s ‘ Sweet 
Home,’ made by Lady Clarke on Mr. Home, the celebrated 
pastrycook of Dublin, was excellent. 

No one makes pastry, makes pastry like Home. 

She sang delightfully, and was quite happy in the last verse, the 
last line of which (after all his pics and tarts were bnumerated) 
states that 


All the sweets of this world are eeiitred in Homo. 

She had a thousand others. In one she most funnily describes 
her sister: 


She is, though I say it, an elegant artist, 

A radical slut, and a great Buonapartist.*’ 

A visit to the Curragh of Kildare, to attend the race- 
meeting tlicre, a dinner at the mess of the Royal Irish, 
and another brief sojourn with Lord Wellesley, who was 
very anxious to detain him, completed Malcolm’s Irish 
experiences: 

“ My last days at Woodstock,” he wrote, “ were like the first; 
and at parting with Lord Wellesley he was, if possible, more 
affectionately kind than at our meeting. This great man has both 
failings and infirmities; and these, while they impede his progress, 
arc the food of his enemies. But, after all deductions, *he is so 
superior to the whole set of them in comprehensiveness of mind, 
in disinterestedness, and in public virtue, that his administration 
of Ireland must bo attended with great benefit. Party has 
been violent against him; but its action is diminished by the 
good of many of his measures. This is now generally acknow* 
ledged ; while the publicity now given to every act, and the 
shame now thrown on jobbery, that bane of fieland, must work a 
change.” 
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On the 9th of September — a beautiful clear day, with 
little wind — Malcolm crossed the channel, homeward- 
bound; and on that night slept at Bangor, where he saw 
“ the noble bridge building across the Mcnai,” or, as he 
playfully wrote it, the “Minny,” which was the pet 
name of his eldest daughter, to whom he was writing, 
lie was now about to see something of Wales, com- 
mencing his explorations of the Principality under the 
best possible auspices — the hospitality of the Wynne 
family. After an admiring glance at Llangollen, he pro- 
ceeded onward to Wynnstay, whore he was received 
with the utmost kindness by Sir Watkin and Mr. 
Charles Wynne.* There was a large and pleasant party 
in the house, and some rural gaieties in store for him — 
chief among which was a grand archery meeting, which 
well-nigh proved fatal to him; for the carriage in 
which he was returning with Mr. Wynne and his family 
was upset, and nearly precipitated over a bank some 
fifty feet in descent. Every one was more or less hurt; 
but there were no serious results, and in a few days Mal- 
colm proceeded on his journey. 

From Wynnstay he went to Powis Castle, where he 
was received with all becoming kindness by his old 
friends of the Clive family. Thence he proceeded to 
Walcot, where Lord and Lady Powis welcomed him as 
warmly as their children. At the beginning of October 
he was again in London,, where he sate down and wrote 
a long letter to the Duke of Wellington on the state of 
Ireland, entering into all the evils endured by that un- 

* “ I reached Wyimstw at three and the rowers were his wife and 
o'clock,*’ wrote Ma-lonlg^ in his journal- daughter, Lady Delamere Hiis sister), 
letter to his daughter. “Eveiy one andLady Glynn, da^hter of LordBray- 
was out in the grounds. I sallied forth bro^e, of Audley Ind. They took me 
to find them. After proceedixig about on board, wlmre I had not remained^ a 
half a Tnilfi X saw four ladies in a boat (quarter of an hour,, when 1 was in* 

rowing a gentleman. These 1 haii^. . vited to the land by Sir Watkin to 
The helmsman was Mr. Charles Wynne, ride round the grounds before dinner.** 
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happy country, tracing their sources and suggesting re- 
iuc(hes. He was glad to have an opportunity of writing 
another report, though not upon a subject which he un- 
derstood quite as well as Central India.* 

Nor, indeed, as Persia and Russia. The affairs of 
those two countries had, since his return to England, 
occupied much of his attention, and early in 1823 it had 
been in contemplation to send Malcolm on a third mis- 
sion to Persia. The direction and control of our relations 
with the Court of Teheran were again to be placed in the 
hands of the Government of India, whence they ought 
not to have been removed ; and Sir John had been in- 
vited by the Chairman of the Court of Directors, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Canning, to take charge of the new 
mission.f He had promptly accepted the invitation; but 
he had communicated both to Mr. Canning and the Court 
of Directors his rooted conviction that the embassy, to 
carry out with success the objects for which it was de- 
signed, ought to be placed on as high a footing, as 
regarded rank and authority, as any mission that had 
ever proceeded to Persia ; and that he should be regarded 

1 wish I had them, as I had some 
worse counties in Malwah, and that I 
could act without fear of the Parlia- 
ment, the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
han^an, and set about putting the 
zemmdai’S and ryots to rights.” 

t Writing to Mr. Canning on the 
subiect of this invitation, Malcolm 
said : Though 1 felt that the sacri- 
fices I was called upon so suddenly to 
make were, for many reasons, very 
considerable, yet I could not hesitate, 
for one moment, as to the course which 
it became me to take. 1 have, ih^ 
fore, without hesitation or stipulation, 
informed the chairman that what 
mains of me is at the disposal of the 
Government of my country and tlm 
East India Company.”— 
itreet, March 


* The letter, however, is a veiy re- 
markable one, considering Malcolm’s 
limited means of observation. To- 
wards the close of it, he character- 
istically says : “ There have been some 
burning and some sliockiiig murders, 
from the usual motives of a class of 
villains, who, if they do not in some 
districts form the greater part of the 
lower orders, overawe it, wliich is just 
as bad. The immediate suppression of 
these savages is a work tliat to me 
I of insurmountable diffi- 
cr any measures that your 
present military or civil power will au- 
thorise. In some of the southern 
counties nothing short of the exercise 
of arbitrary power over the proprietors 
and occupants of the soil, as wcU as 
the disturoers of the peace, could effect 
a speedy settlement of these counties. 
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in that country as the representative both of the Company 
and Crown. “ For,” he added, “ to give success to the 
present course, the impression conveyed to the Persians 
must bo that the Crown and Company are one and the 
same thing as to interests, and that the representation of 
both is vested in me.” To this, Mr. Canning had replied 
that he was rejoiced that Malcolm had accepted the in- 
vitation — that there should be no more clashing between 
King’s and Company’s envoys — but that it was “ the very 
essence of his recommendation that the embassy should 
be Indian, not English, and the correspondence with Cal- 
cutta, not with London.” He could not, therefore, “ con- 
sistently with that object, do anything that could bring 
the nature of the mission into rpicstion.” . 

Of the expediency of placing the conduct of our 
Persian relations immediately under the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, no man was more firmly convinced than Sir 
John Malcolm, and no man had at his command a more 
undeniable array of arguments in support of the propo- 
sition.* But there was this difference between Malcolm’s 
opinions and Canning’s : Malcolm desired to transfer the 
selection of the agents and the controlling authority en- 
tirely to the Government of India, but to clothe the 
mission with the additional prestige conferred by the 

* A summary of them is givcu m a vernmeut is a great advantage, and so 
memorandum, written in 1823, from is that knowledge wliich it possesses 
which 1 take the following: "Tlierc of Asiatic forms and usages. But 
cannot, I think, he two opudons as to above all, it alone caujpommand at all 
the wisdom of Mr. Canning’s proposi- moments competent instruments to 
lion to transfer the man^cment of employ and fundsh them with adequate 
the connexion to the Indian Govern- means to meet cases of emergency ; 
ment, by whom all subjects relative to and it may be confidently asserted that 
Tersia must be better understood than should such ever arise, we could devise 
they can be in England. It must be no means so likely to defeat our own 
best able to judge how far our interests objects, as by keeping or deputing an 
in the East (the only interests that can ambassador, or any person, civil or 
give us any concern with Persia) are military, to Persia, who were, in any 
afl'ceted by the measures that nave d^ee, independent of the Governor- 
been or may be adopted by that coun- General of India.” 
try. The proximity of the Indian Go- 
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immediate countenance of the Crown, from which, as 
well as from the Company, the envoy was to receive 
credentials. Canning, on the other hand, wished to keep 
the actual control of the Mission in the hands of the 
Foreign Office, whilst the Company, from which it was 
nominally to emanate, was to select the agents and to he 
responsible for its success. He was resolute not to confer 
the CTedentials fi’om the Crown, which Malcolm dedared 
to be absolutely necessary, in the conjuncture which had 
then arisen. So, as there was no hope of reconciling the 
difference, Sir John abandoned the idea of turning his 
ambassadorial face again towards the Court of Teheran. 

“ I resign with some reluctance,” he wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington, “ this prospect of being useful to my 
country in a scene where I think local impressions might 
have given me the power of doing good. I shall, how- 
ever, have the consolatory reflection that in taking the 
lino I have done I have been actuated by no interested 
motives. It has neither been a question of money nor of 
personal ambition, but a conscientious conviction that 
the terms on which I am sure I should go* would greatly 
diminish, if they did not altogether dcstro}', my ability 
to fulfil those expectations which were formed from em- 
ploying me.” And the Duke took the same view of the 
question. “ The King of Persia,” he wrote in reply to 
Malcolm, “ has now a diplomatical intercourse with the 
King of England. He has agents in this country; and 
we are much mistaken if we suppose that the difference 
between the King’s and the Company’s Government is not 
perfectly known in Persia. It is highly desirable that 
the intercourse with London should cease, and that with 
Bengal be revived, for many reasons referable to our 
Indian, as well as to our European interests. Butl wt 

* That is, under Jfr. Canning’s 8Tstem'~"mt]ioat nedeatUs ftom tfcs, 
Crown.” 
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quite certain that this object cannot be effected for many 
years, unless the person to be employed should jiot only 
be accredited by the Crown as well as by the Company, 
but should likewise be well acquainted with the country, 
the people, their manners, &c. This is my opinion, and 
I will deliver it wherever I may have an opportunity.” 

Canning, however, was not to be moved. “ I beg leave 
to observe,” he wrote to Mr. Wynne, who was then 
President of the India Board, “ that the whole and sole 
object of the transfer which I proposed was to make the 
Mission wholly Indian, and get rid of credentials from 
the Crown and correspondence with England altogether; 
and that I proposed this arrangement to you, to be pro- 
posed to the East India Company, leaving to them ex- 
clusively the selection of an ambassador whom they were 
exclusively to pay, instruct, and accredit.” It need not 
be added that on such a question as this the dictum of 
the Foreign Office was decisive. It was determined that 
a Mission on a very moderate scale should be sent from 
India, without credentials from the Crown.* And in this 
state our relations with Persia continued for some years. 
If it were really Canning’s intention that the Mission 
should be exclusively under the control of the Indian 
Government, that intention was not fulfilled. In spite of 
the nominal authority of the Company’s Government, the 
Foreign Office exercised undeniable control over the 
Mission, until, in the year 1835, it again assumed the 
direct charge of our Persian diplomacy, and has ever 
since unfortunately retained it. The opinions of Wel- 
lington, Canning, and Malcolm have been ignored, and 
the evils predicted by the last-named have, consequently, 
been abimdantly fulfilled. 

• It may be meutionod here that (afterward St John) Maedonald, who 
the officer actually appointed to the had mamed Lady Malcota s suter. 
charge of the Mission was Major He was nominated by Lord Amherst 
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” In the autumn of the year 1824, Sir John Malcolm 
set out on an excursion in Scotland, in the course of 
which he saw some old ftiends, and made some new ones, 
and visited, in goodly company, many places which he 
had not before explored. His family letters, written 
chiefly to his eldest daughter, exhibit a growing delight 
in the beautieS of inanimate nature, and abound in de- 
scriptions of scenery. He visited Bumfoot, of course, 
spent some time in Edinburgh and Glasgow, inspected 
Owen’s establishment at Lanark, of which he wrote along 
account, and next lionised the Falls of the Clyde ; thence 
to Stirling, on a visit to Sir Robert Abercrombie; and 
thence to his old fkiend Mr. Johnstone of Alva, who 
“insisted on taking” him to Tuliboli to see Sir Henry 
Moncrieff. Remembering the admonition, “ Thine own 
friend mid /o/Aw’s forsake not,” Malcolm 

required little persuasion to start upon this pilgrimage. 

I will give Sir John’s own account of the visit, and of 
another which he paid immediately afterwards to the 
aged parents of his old friend and -piipil,,. John Low.* 
There is a fine characteristic flavor abput the following 
passages in his journal : . 

“ When we left Dollar, I went to a woman standing at the door 
of a house to inquire the best way to Tuliboli. ‘ You’ll gang 
just on till you come to a staUe on the road; then ye’ll turn and' 
gang straight by the Crook.’ ‘What,’ said I, ‘straight by'tf* 
crook !’ ‘ Ay,’ replied the dame, with ah ontnored faces < hift 
: - ■ ^ M fi; 

on 8ir John’s r^mniendation. “ The to any othiEhs V Uiat' his hlnOwle^ a^S* ' 
best proof vliich I can gin you,” erpecieuae of the ceuntry/williinkdHf? 
wrote the Goremor-Qenerw, “of the liim the most effective minister I eojilL 
Avei^t of your Meomtattidatiohs, is have'chdjenV'mShbrt/thatiajanftiMr'' 
to tell you that I have just appointed relating to Fersia I could not dooettet 
Major Macdonald our Resident Mi- than be guided by yopr opinion.”^. ^ 
nistw in Fenia. He had a powerful * Now General 
competitor in aBenf^Oivil servant, member of the 'SeWntie' 
but 1 am willin||! to uiink'Uiat'Major India. 

Macdonald’s pretensions were supenor ! 
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it^g no a crook in the road, but a crook in the river, which ye must 
gang by I Then, when ye’re doun on a wee east (about a mile), 
baud west for twa miles, and when ye come to a road between twa 
dykes, which gangs north, just go down it and you’ll see the 
Toun!’ I reported the directions, at which Johnstone laughed. 
The Toun,* he informed me, meant the old solitary house of Tuli- 
boli, at which we at length arrived. Lady MoncrcifF was not well, 
but I passed a most delightful day and evening with the old gen- 
tleman. Sir Harry Moncreiff, though seventy-eight, retains all 
his faculties perfect. He is a man who mixes sound piety with 
great energy, judgment, and decision. He leads, and has long 
led, what arc mockingly called the Highflyers of the Scottish 
Kirk. But .to this evangelical party Scotland owes the steady 
resistance to those daily attacks made upon her excellent and 
moderate establishments. An attempt is now in progress to give 
favorites and Government parsons two offices, such as that of 
principalf of a college and minister of a largo parish. It has suc- 
ceeded; but so much has been done by Sir Harry, Professor Mac- 
gill, of Glasgow, and others, to expose the evil tendency of acts 
that, by giving men more duties than they can perform, must 
cither render them negligent heads or professors in a college, or 
unfaithful ministers of religion, as also the danger of making 
pluralists in the Scotch Establishment, that the experiment will 
probably not be repeated. I shall buy you Sir Harry’s Sermons 
and works on the Evidences for Christianity, by which you will 
judge of the piety and strength of his mind. He has other 
qualities you would like. He is the most cheerful of men, and 
is full of entertaining anecdote, with a warm heart to his friends, 
and amongst the dearest of those the Burnfoot family have ranked 
for forty years. 

** From Tuliboli I made an excursion of thirty-five miles to see 
old Mr. Low, of Clatto, the father of John Low, who was so long 
with me in India, and ranks at the head of my list of soldier 
favorites. I had given no warning, for I was uncertain to the 
last whether I should be able to visit them. When I entered the 

* The word is Saxon for a house, ment at Ola^w, and carried by the 
and the country people still use it in its influence of Government to please the 
ori^ial 8ignification.--J. M. Duke of Montrose.-J. M. 

T This was done in a late appoint- 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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drawing-room, I found a respectable-looking old lady, whom I knew 
from her countenance to be the mother of my friend. I announced 
myself, and she gave almost a shout of delight. 8he hastened out 
of the room the moment she had seated me near her daughter, 
and returned with one of the heartiest and happiest-looking men, on 
the verge of fourscore, I had ever seen. His largehandwas stretched 
out to welcome the General about whom his boys (his son William 
had also been with me) had written so much. Their letters, said 
he, have contained little, for six years, but Sir John Malcolm, and 
here you are at Clatto I I told him I was aware he had heard 
enough of me, and was therefore determined to let him see what 
kind of a person it was about whom his sons, particularly John, had 
plagued him so much. At this moment Colonel Bethunc, a son- 
in-law who lived near, and had come in, was going to send away 
his horse to walk home, but I begged he would lend him to me, 
as I saw the spires of the auld town of St. Andrews at about a 
distance of six miles. ^It is now two o’clock,* I said; shall 
return by five, after seeing this once celebrated residence of 
royalty and present seat of learning. Besides, I have four old 
Indian friends that I must shake hands with.’ ‘ You are welcome 
to the horse,’ said Colonel Bethiine. ^It rains,’ said Mrs. Low. 

will not halt long enough,’ I replied, ^at any place to get 
wet.’ ^Go along,’ said old Low. ^It is exactly as John wrote 
us ; and bring any or all of your friends that you can persuade to 
dinner. I have sent for ray youngest son Henry, who is ten miles 
off, shooting; but the servant knows why he is wanted, and said 
he would find and bring him if above ground.’ 

Away I trotted, saw the noble remains of monasteries, cathe- 
drals, and palaces at St. Andrews, shook hands with a Genera] 
Campbell, who was kind to me as a boy ; with a Colonel Wilsonj 
who was secretary to my commander when I was at the wildest^ 
and whose goodness has helped me out of many a scrape; and 
with Captain Binny, who taught me Persian ; and with ColiHiei 
Glass, a brother sportsman. They were not less surprised thai 
delighted with this flying visit, and it gave me much gratification 

I got back in time for dinner at Clatto, where I passed a de 
lightful evening. The old gentleman, who Lad returned Apn 
India forty-four years, married a Miss Malcolm, hought'the ci^ 
and built the house (an excellent one), in which he ’li§8 ever 
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lived. He, or rather she — for it is as usual the mother’s work — 
has brought up a large family, all of whom are well settled in life. 
Two of the daughters married intimate friends of mine. Colonel 
Dcas, and Colonel Foulis; another married Colonel Bethune, who 
has the adjoining estate ; and onej unmarried, lives with Mrs. Low’s 
sister, Lady Fettes, near Edinburgh. With the family materials 
I had, and the praises truth entitled me to give their sons, you 
may suppose conversation did not flag. But there was another 
source of pleasure to the old gentleman. Several officers who had 
been his friends as ensigns had by accident been my commanding 
officers when I went first to India, and I had been at the same 
stations he had. The revival of these personalities and localities 
delighted him beyond measure. He gave me Madeira sixty years 
old, which ke had brought from India. His memory was as 
fresh as if he had only left the scenes of which wc talked a few 
months. ^I have to thank God,* said he, as wc parted, ^ for the 
health and happiness I enjoy; but I was really beginning to think 
it was but a frail tenure a man of my age held life upon. This 
visit, however, is like a new lease. I shall live for some years to 
come upon the recollections of this day.’ Mrs. Low, with whom 
both you and your mother would be much pleased, confirmed this 
speech next morning at six o’clock, when she rose to get Kne my 
breakfast before I went away in the Cupar coach. She gave me 
inore calm, but not less sincere thanks for my considerate visit. 
I assured her I had gratified myself as much as 1 had them, and 
went towards Edinburgh quite in good humor with myself and all 
the world.” 

After ten days spent at Edinburgh, where as ever he 
was most hospitably entertained by the good people of 
that most hospitable city, Malcolm turned his face south- 
ward, and visited Abbotsford. “ I was two days there,” 
he wrote to his daughter, “ and most delighted was my 
friend Sir Walter to see me. We walked together over 
all his estate, and looked at all his fine castle. We had 
a large party and many a tale, and Sir Walter declares 
that I beat him in legends. But his is the wizard’s art 
of giving them the shape that delights the world.” From 

2 F 2 
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;W alter Scott’s, Malcolm iiYeiit to Minto, “ the ' IcW 
of which came to ^^bbotsford to tiieet hini, and waa his 
guide through the country;" then continuing his jourli^ 
southwxird, he paid another viat to Burnfoot, and re> 
turned home in the coume of Novcriiber. 


The year 1825, in the annals of Sir John Malcolm’s 
life, was remarkable chiefly f 9 r a visit whi(jh he paid in 
the summer to France, at the time when all the country 
was astir with the thought of the coronation of ChitfleS 
the Tenth. The Duke of Northumberland, with whom 
Malcolm was on terms of intimacy, was then Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the French Court ; and both he and 
the Duchess— an old friend— weto glad to welcome him 
^t the French capital. His journey thither was distin- 
^ishedby no noticeable incident. He left Hyde Hall on 
the 19th of May, spent a day or two in London, crossed 
from Dover to Calais on the 23rd, and thence proceeded 
on by diligence through Boulogne, Abbeville, and Beau* 
vais, to the capital. 

On the day after his arrival he dined with the Ihike 
of Northumberland, and “ was warmly invited to accom- 
pany him to Rheims," in the cathedral of which the 
Kingi was to be crowned. “Nothing,” he wrote, “can 
be more splendid than the Duke’s hotel tind the style of 
his entertainment.” On the evening of the 27th he 
started by diligence for Rheims, with a “ motley perty^’’ 
on “ an overloaded machine;” and after a break-down at 
JSoissons, arrived just in time to be too late to witnem 
the King’s entry into the town. ‘^However,” wri>to 
Malcolm, “we followed close in his track, ^d aIong't]|C 
road. For the last ten or twelve inUes, we found triuitiphal 
arches at short distances ftrom i^h other, somd'h^ 


painted wood, some of l^Ves and floii^*^ da 
with inscriptions M the Ein^s name,! theD^ph 
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Dauphiness, &c., with mottoes expressive of the virtues 
of the Royal Family and the attachment 'of the. people. 
Wbea we entered the boundaries of Rheinas, the beauty 
and the style of these tributes of loyalty and respect iif- 
creased, and thq interest of the scene became much 
greater fiom the crowd of people who had floated in to 
see their King,” 

On entering the town, Ma^lcolm went at once to the 
Duke of JJforthumberland’s liotel,* The Duke himself 
was absent in; attendance on the King, but the house was 
full, and among the family and suite were some of Mal- 
colm’s old friends, and others, too, among the visitors of 
the Ambassador.! The splendor of the Duke’s equip- 
ment,” he wrote in his jouriiul, “ and the style of his 
expenditure^ iis well as his own unpreSuming manners, I 
found the talk: of all Frenchmen, and it , is equally the 
wonder.” A French lady told Malcolm that they falked* 
more about /m Duke thun King. r / 

On the 29th of May, Charles X. was crowned in the 
cathedral of Bhehns. Malcolm was charmed with the 
spectacle, and on his return to. his lodgings wrote /tha 
following acicoimt of it in his journal: V 

just returned frpm the consecration, or cpronatidn (I khrfjr 
not which to call it), of Charles X. of France! I neVer \raAmdi;0 
gratified thATi by this scene. The cathedral is a fine and a large 
buildiiig, and has beeti recently fitt^ up,-’paiHlcd, oiid ornamented 

* Mslcdd saya tiiat this hpuscj . , fprtable and more indepciident. A 
though dirty and almost liiifur- Frehch officer was; h6t^ver, obliged to 
iiishcd,” cost the diiki feOOO/. for the go throi^h Malpplm’s bedwm 
week. It wjB^ , brget . liQVeveiv and way to his own and although 
close to the cathedrd. ’ * neralfy retired two houisi ' Mter Mal- 

t The?party w!as ift larger that :^l7 ; OQjm,X'c always, stojroed to apologise 
colin wrote they were all obliged to before passing Sir Johns dccI— A ot a- 
“ doiibie lip.” The' explain offered- bad illastration iof kFrenoh 
his room fo 1^; Johnt- but. Mr. ^ , It would have been the ehi^ care of a 
Clive hadr secured him a clemily lodg- " pblito Englishman tO e^ through the 
ing hard Wheto lo kas tsm com? ■ rbbm vtijthoat wfijdng ms neighbour*. 
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for this occasion. Its centre and great aisles were surmounted by 
galleries and decorated seats, in which, according to their ranks 
and clasps, were placed princes of the blood, princesses, am- 
bassadoSrs,' peers, peeresses, marshals of France, generals, while 
common officers of all ranks below lieutenant-generals were, with 
strangers, mixed up according to favor or accommodation. 

A volume has been dedicated to the description of the scen^ 
which lasted nearly five houra, but was never wearisome ; for, in- 
dependent of that gratification which the eye derived from a con- 
templation of the whole splendor of the scene, it could fix as it 
chose on individuals who had played a great part in that wonder- 
ful drama which Europe has presented during the last thirty-five 
years: the King, so long an emigrant in England, at the age of 
sixty-eight receiving his crown with all those ceremonials that 
had attended the coronation of his illustrious ancestors; the Dauphin 
and the Duke of Orleans, after the vicissitudes of their past life, 
placing the crown on their relation and king; the venerable 
Duke de Bourbon (Conde) standing near, and though bent by 
years, looking with delight on the ceremony. The Duchess of 
Angoul^me, who is by all revered for the miseries of her early 
life, and by many almost worshipped for her piety and her 
charities, looked as if she felt deeply what was passing. The 
young Duchess of Bern, thougli her manner is that of a girl, 
seemed to me— and I was near her — to fix her attention at times 
upon the scene, which, if I read her thoughts aright, associated it 
with the contemplation of its repetition ; and considering the age 
of the Dauphin as well as the King, the elevation of her son (the 
Duo de Bordeaux) is probably no very distant event. 

Near the King, when he entered, was the Head Chamberlain of 
France, Talleyrand, whose history is more interwoven with the re- 
volution, the wars, the restorations, and the treaties which have dis- 
turbed and (Settled Europe, than that of any living being. I saw, 
as he. stood before me, the bishop, casting off his mitre and his 
robes, become one among those devotees at the shrine of Beasoo 
who stripped the king to whom he owed allegiance, and the 
nobility to which he belonged, of all the dignity and respect which 
the usage of ages had granted them. The next appearance of this 
able, but unprincipled man, was to awaken from the mad dreaiftV 
of liberty and equality, and to aid in building up with new mat# 
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rials a building not unlike in all its essential parts that wBich had 
been destroyed. When the master-workman^- Buonaparte, had 
succeeded with such aids in completing this^ edifice, and had be- 
come drunken with success, I saw, in tlie withered and decrepid 
man before me, the calm, calculating priest and statesman who tried 
in vain to prevent his fatal errors in Spain, and who raised his 
warning voice against the disastrous expedition to Russia. Dis- 
trusted, if not degraded for his wisdom by their enemy, his feelings 
and his interests led him to contribute to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, by whom, though no longer employed beyond the ho- 
norary duties of his high office, he is treated with respect and atten- 
tion. There are few men who have passed so unhurt through such 
extraordinary vicissitudes, and fewer to whom remarkable worldly 
^visdom has so well supplied the absence of good and"" great 
qualities. 

In one line there were standing before me eight marshals of 
France— Jourdan, Soult, Mortier, Marmont, Oudinot, Macdonald, 
Lauriston, and Molitor. The first and oldest of these carried me 
back to tlie days of Robespierre, and all the rest, except Mortier 
(who was promoted last year for his conduct in Spain), had re- 
ceived their bdtons from Buonaparte, with whose greatest suc- 
cesses their names are associated. Their look and their manner is 
decidedly difierent from that of the more ancient nobility of 
France; but the chivalric and finished courtier and soldier of the 
time of Henry IV. had degenerated into a count or marquis, 
who, polite and brave, but trifling and proud, and who, from 
having all his pretensions from external causes, looked down on 
the other classes, and was little known to those he occasionally 
commanded. The cross (as sportsmen would call it) of rough, 
strong soldiers, will do great good to the nobility of France ; and 
wliile the difference between them daily ceases, both parties will 
be improved. It is impossible to describe all the remar*kable cha- 
racters I saw, but when I looked at them, all in one group as it 
were, assembled at tbe coronation of a Bourbon, after a lapse of 
nearly fifty year^ since the occurrence of that ceremony, my mind 
was filled with recollections of the past, contemplatioa on the pre- 
sent, and speculation as to the future. I hardly heeded the cere- 
monies, though these were very imposing. The cathedral was, 
inside, much larger and grander, both in the building and decora- 
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tions, than Westminster A^bbey; but it did not admit of a ^pro- 
cession, and there was no great Westminster Hall to idino^ in. 
The Frendi procession was necessarily in broken parties. This 
was so far pleasing to an inquisitive spectator such as I, was, as it 
gave him time to ask who one party vrei’e, before the next made 
their appearance. Cardinals, archbishops, bisliops, canons, vicars, 
peers, heralds, guards, goldHSticks, came, prayed, stood, pataded 
before my eyes.: : ■ . ; ; ;;j > 

“ The grand officers of the Court preceded the King, who had the 
great part to perform. He was seated at one moment, at prayers 
the next, then disrobed, afterwards robed, the rich royal mantle 
put upon him, after which the crown of Chftflemagne was put 
upon his head by the Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Duke'^of Bourbon, who came afterwards, when the KiA^S con- 
fession was overj and took the communion together, and the King 
having put on other robes, had the andent crown taken oiFi and 
a li^t one formed of diamonds put in its place. And in all' the 
ceremonies he went through, nothing pleased me so much as . the 
clear and strong voice in which he took his oath. He > was 
anointed by the officiating cardinal, and during this process, as 
well as other periods, very fine anthems were sung. Indeed, 
nothing could be better than the instrumental music.^ One or two 
voices were also wonderfully good, but when the whole cohclive 
of cardinals, bishops, &c., joined in chorus, it was hot so attraetlve. 

“ The only part of this ceremony that caused me, as a Protestant, 
who wants the reverence a good Catholic has for evbrjr p^rt of 
the vestments of his pohtilf, to smile, Was the frequent fakliig^bn 
and putting off the rich embroider^ mitres of the bishop. 'When 
the ceremony was worldly, they wore the coverihg to their heijis, 
^Wben spiritual, they were uncovered. The canon whdw- office 
this is takes the mitre off aind folds it up, carrying it witK jgl^st 
reverence before him ; when he puts it on, two long flaps tW|fold 
up with the mitre fall from it down the back of the bi8h6j|. 

' On the day after the coronatibn, Malcolm,^ 
some dMculty, owing to a $qarcity of hbf^is 
riages hattiial at stich a timej com^ence^^ 
back to Paris 5 . ^ &e new wontb ; 
securely lodged in the Rue de EichelieUf .r 
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under the genial auspi^s of the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumhhrlandj immersed in the gaieti^, and sur- 
rounded ^ "the literary and scientific society of the 
French capitd, . He made or renewed his acquaintance 
at this time with iijany eroinent men. Since his visit to 
Paris, ten years hefotCv his reputation as a soldier, as a 
statesman, and as a man of letters, had ripened beneAth 
the warn suh of success. It was in the last-named cha- 
racter that he was best known on the Continent. His 
works had been translated into several European lan- 
guages. In France and Germany especially there WAS n 
growing taste for Orientalism; and in Russia his “ His- 
tory of Porsaa” had been studied with an amount of 
interest proportioned to the importimee of the subject in 
the estimation of the northern conqueror. Altogether he 
occupied a much larger space in the world’s eye than 
when he visited Paris after Waterloo ; and he now found 
his own name sufficient passport to the best society of the 
most brilliant capital of Europe. Small as is the space 
now remaiuipg to me, I must give some eirtracts from 
Malcolm’s last Parisian journal: 

Jsn(! 16, — ^Went this morning to Lady William. Bontinok's, 
whqro I met Sonlt. We fell into eonversadon, and : continued it 
on various subjects for at least two hours. Ho was very inquisi- 
tive as to tho actual state of Persia, o£ .Turkey» and the probable 
designs of Russia. The freedom with which I,,gave.myaeuti- 
ments upon thew peiats, had its effect upon himi' landi he lost by 
degrees aU ffiat resem which helppgs to his psued character, : 

He spp^ of Rnonaparte’s .dBsigns;agBim^ England^ . He pos- 
sessed, he said, a volume of letters upon the subject. “The 
project,”. flaii^,i.O,,:f‘[whiph, ho formed of W. mvbsioajt: of. your 
country rva?, suited. to hi,S ,tapticSj which wore to ai^hidtfcptiyt to 
his point, jf lio con^ered EDgian4, ^t^opawss. ^quei^, and 
ho har^ ifbthihg for me afiWmc» of 'the ^iohs of '^mmanyl pro- 
vided he ’cotfld^likv&'di^ leWr|;u6rn liopdoh.^ “The 
luttle ofTttlfSgar^'iitiii'-SyuIt;’ *i!%dlfe&‘the’idmnh| but when 
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he marched against Russia, it vras* still England that was his 
object, and all means that Russia could furnish, had that expedi- 
tion succeeded, would have been turned against India. We 
might never have brought back a man from England had we 
gone over, and our troops might have perished on the road to 
India, but Napoleon was sincere and earnest in both these pro- 
jects.” 

Soult, speaking of Spain, said he did not concur with me in 
thinking the condition of that country would involve the Conti- 
nent. Your recognition of the independence of its colonies has put 
an extinguisher upon the importance of that country.” Speaking of 
South America, ho observed : There wore few greater wonders in 
this ’extraordinary age than that of Englishmen and English capital 
being employed in working the mines of Mexico; and if all your 
steam-engines,” said he, work to good purpose, where lies that 
relative value of gold and silver? Those metals, when found in 
great quantities, must cease to have their present price; and what 
changes might we not expect from this revolution in the value of 
money throughout the globe.” 

$oult said that England presented at this moment the most 
extraordinary spectacle of a nation which, raised as it was above 
others by unparalleled credit, was now on full march to improve- 
ments of every kind, and giving an impulse to the whole world. 
“ During the late protracted contest,” said he, “ you spent your 
revenue ten times over, and now your Ministers, guided as they 
are by public opinion, are taking step after step to advance you 
still higher. Your bold adoption of new principles of commercial 
policy must be attended with benefit, and other nations must follow 
the same path.” 

Soult spoke with enthusiasm on Peefs Bill on Juries. 

He told me that he thought Greece would yet involve Europe. 
He agreed* with me that in Russia, as a military empire, progress 
was a law of existence. She could not stop; but he thought her 
views pointed more to the west than the east at this moment; her 
views to the cast could alone be directed against us, and her 
jealousy of England was natural. " I speak with more freedom,” 
said he,*^‘ on such subjects, as my country is not now in a position: 
to act a prominent part; but Russia must certainly look with soli- 
citude to every means to counterbalance that great power you 
derive, both in peace and war^ from your superiority at sea.*' 
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Persia he thought likely to come forward, both from the designs 
of Russia and the changes to which the wretched empire of the 
Turks was destined at no very distant period. He was evidently 
destitute of good information on Persia, and to make him under- 
stand the books of travels lately published, I told him I would 
send him a French edition of the History of Persia. 

When speaking of the different occupations with which a man 
of active habits might amuse or occupy himself, Soult said, that 
after the battle of Austcrlitz he had five or six months of compa- 
rative idleness; that finding the indolence in which he began to 
indulge brought on a pain in his wounded leg, which seemed some- 
thing like gout, he determined to give himself some active em-> 
ployment. At first he took to shooting. That did not fill his 
mind. He then determined to study botany, and having a very 
skilful man in his camp, he commenced to take lessons. Yon 
would hardly believe,” said he, “ how the love of this science crept 
upon me. I mastered its diflicult nomenclature, and then used to 
employ myself daily in collecting and examining plants and herbs. 
I sought them on plains and on the tops of hills, and used to re- 
turn to my quarters with my pockets full of flowers. I never 
recollect,” concluded Soult, being more ardent in any pursuit ; 
and independent of the pleasure I received at the moment, and 
have since derived, from the pursuit and attainment of some know- 
ledge in this branch of science, the exercise it caused me to 
take completely dispelled all symptoms of gout.” 

June 18. — Took Humboldt to dinner at the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s, where we had a small but pleasant party. Went in the 
evening to les Grands Appartements — a royal soir6e. We had the 
whole suite of rooms of the Tuileries open and filled with fine 
ladies and fine gentlemen. Many, and amongst them all the 
Royal Family, were playing at cards. The Duchess of Northum- 
berland had the Duke de Grammont as her partner at whist, 
against the Duchess of Berri and Marshal Soult. * ^ 

The Duke of Northumberland told me that the King and 
others had admitted, the other night, at the 5al h Ui couvy that he 
had given extraordinary proof of his courage and ability in stand- 
ing up and going through a French country-dance^ never having 
seen one before, and not having danced at all for twelve years ! 

Humboldt, speaking of the acquaintance I had established with 
Soult, and of the de^ the Marshal had expressed to cultivate 
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my friendship, said, Do not neglect his offer, for thjpgh we may 
smile at his principles, he is the only one of the marshals who has 
a mind that extends beyond his profession/’ 

The King never loses an occasion of being attentive to the 
English he happens to know, and to others of that country. As ho 
was walking last night through the open ranks y^Q had made for 
him ^t his soiree^ he: was particular in his attentions to me. Hh 
asked me how long 1 meant to stay, and hoped I had^beea gratified 
with my visit. I said that I meant to go in three or* four daysj 
and that 1 esteemed it fortunate I had come on so auspieiousi an 
occasion. I trust,” returned the King, aS you are pleased with 
us, we shall soon see you again, General.” 

I had a long conversation with Marshal Lauriston about) his 
father, Monsieur Law, who was one of the most distinguished 
French officers in India in the year 1758. ; He appeared much 
pleased to find me so familiar with his history. . . ; 

Lauriston appears one of the greatest iavorites (amongst those 
of Buonaparte’s school) at Court; his manners are more assimilated 
than those of the others to the courtiert who are about the King^ 
the Damon ts and the Gramrnemts. I was introduced to; tihe 
former by my good friend the Duke of Richelieu, who said^vaad 
I believe with truth, as he did me that honor, ^*This, Sir John, 
is one of the best-hearted men we have in France/* . • : 

I had taken Humboldt in my carriage yesterday to the IMe 
of Northumberland’s. After dinner I asked him* if lie» was goibg 
home. Home !” said the Baron; that -word is tunknown hi 
Paris. No'person speaks of, much less goes <tO)isuCh-a'plaicoJ”; vji 
. I ga^e a small dinner to-day^ : at which I. htd HumboldA^ 
Klaproth, Colonel Wilson, Mr. Robert Clivc^ Mkjor Cl6se, jSit 
G^ Staunton, and young Lubbock^' It was an attention ' to. BomeJotf 
these, and it brought otherstogether wfaoit was-bfconsequetioeio 
thiimsclvcs and not unimportant to objects; of sciefibe should 
mieet. This particularly applied to Htmiboldt; and viGoloiMl 
Wilson, as the latter possesses and may; impart unucHtinformaiiou 
of great importance to the former* ■? ^ ^ v j 

Humboldt watdfor nearly three hours the soul ^ . 
havex^ldom met any man mote oomplate in any 
ledge than he is in all that relates to Mexico and 
shown by his rendering subjects which are difficuU aUd;4hfllilisef 
clear and intelligible even to the unlearned. He gave mb 4 
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perfect new, yghtrUpon the subject of the mines. America will, 
according t6 him, gain more than wo shall by our speculations in 
that quarter; and the gain of America will be more from the in- 
tellect and spirit of enterprise that we carry amongst them, than from 
our steam<engines* ^‘ The latter,” he says, “ are neither required, 
nor can diey be applied to the extent English speculators believe. 

of the mines, have water in them. The ore is found in others 
near the surface ; and others are situated almost in inaccessible 
parts, where good roads can. neither be made nor kept in repair.” 

The most productive mines have been discovered within th^ 
last sixty years, but Humboldt has no alarm at either the enter** 
prise or the skill of the speculators depreciating the metal, either 
by new discoveries or the application of superior art in working 
the mines of South America. It will take years to bring the pro- 
duction to what it was some thirty years ago ;; and if there wgs an 
increase, according to him, it is difficult to belieyo that it would 
ever be in a proportion to affect the currency. After all, like 
other articles of demand, its production will no doubt be regu- 
lated by the market. The substitution of paper money, the’ 
decrease of demand in the East Indies, where there is less made 
up in ornament and buried than there was when that country was 
more unsettled, have affected, the market. 

The great objects of Humboldt’s present pursuits arc the mean 
temperature of different parts of the globe, and how that is' 
affect by? elevation, table-lands, vicinity to sea, &c.,' &c. There 
is no instance, within my knowledge of a man of real science 
living so : much in society as Humboldt, and to this he owes 
much; His rank and reputation enable him 4 ;to command thq 
best. He seeks and is^ sought by all minds of the first -^rder. 
His manners are . pleasing, , and ho has some wit and constant 
cheerfulness* He is as ready to mix in trifling as serious conypr- 
sation. The oonsequencC is, none are, with him; .and, hi, is ' 
not only ia the: constant exercise of bis &oulti§s, but in that 
collision with mcm of joslibre which gives , him < an (^pprtnnity.o^^ 
proving every idea as it rises in ,hisimind|;and / 8ayes him ; 
many of ithdse dogmas to which insttla^ted philosophers igive biydi, 
andiwhicl^ even wheniconth^^dt^f their.errqrst they cannqt beuf 
to abandon; l 

The.fafflt x^jHMboldt*d^eatdy5wri;dn^^^ 
diffuse. There was, tbe' eritics thought, along with 
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disposition to tlicorise, which, fed as it was by abundant streams 
of knowledge, became a sea of which the shores were not always 
discernible. Many of these theories were disputed, and some 
were, no doubt, untenable; but the success of these early attacks 
by English journals led to a spirit of animadversion that was not 
. always liberal. 

The fault to which I have alluded some may still discover in 
his conversation. It is a cup of knowledge always overflowing, 
and the moment you have drunk, it is replenished. In such 
abundance there must be some part of the mixture the quality of 
which you may question. His mind, from his position in his 
favorite branches of knowledge and in society, appears to me to 
run too hastily to conclusions. For instance : “ The peninsula of 
India,” said he, after some facts had been added to those he before 
possessed of its great ridges, falling after you leave Malwah, and 
rising as you approximate the equator — the peninsula of India 
must once have been an island. This is ghown by the elevation 
of such and such mountains, by such and such discovery of shells. 
I suppose,” continued he, that the sea once came so and so.” 
Now all this might have been ; but a greater collection of facts 
would, probably, convince his clear judgment that the proba. 
bilitics are against the conclusion to which he hurried. This was, 
of course, only in convci-sation, but it is a specimen of his mind; 
but let it bo remarked, he appears to have no tenacity of opinion. 
“He is quite- strong enough to confess error, and has that best 
symptom of a really great man — an unsatiable thirst of informa- 
tion, grounded on a conviction that he, with all his talents and 
all his efforts, is only at the portico of knowledge. 

To finish this little sketch of my friend Humboldt, let me add 
that I never see him happier than when attending and conversing 
with the young and gay on indifferent subjects; and I notice with 
particular pleasure he is an excellent chaperon to the ladies^ and 
that without the slightest change of manner. In him there is no 
affectation of lightness. He never appears a philosopher conde- 
scending to his company, but is natural throughout, having learnt, 
no doubt, that what sapient fools call folly is often sense, and that 
were it otherwise, the bow will never retain its elasticity which 
never unbent. The man that is always wise is a fool.*^ 

June 21. — Dined at the Duke of Northumberland^i to 

Baron Montalembert’s, and met Lady Granville, Bucheii >^ 
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Narbonne, Princess of Polignac, Madame Davidoff, Duke Maken 
Richelieu, Prince* Polignac, Lord Morpeth, &c. When I was 
going away, I received a very pressing and sincere invitation 
from Lord Morpeth to visit him in Cumberland if ever in his 
vicinity. 

Went to Sir Sydney Smith’s. Met Mr. Fergusson, the Advo- 
cate-General of Bengal, who had returned from India by a very 
interesting route. After travelling through Persia and Georgia, 
he had gone towards the Black Sea, skirted its coast, and gone to 
Odessa, where he had met WoronzoilJ and been most kindly 
treated by him. From Odessa he had come to Vienna; and the 
distance was only nine hundred miles. He was fifteen days, 
travelling with twelve horses. It was winter, and the roads and 
weather were equally bad. Mr. Fergusson gives a sad account of 
our condition in Persia. We arc held light, and no respect is 
shown to the English character. He said it was impossible to 
convey an idea of the warm feeling all ranks still cherished for 
me. The King, he said, asked about me; so did the Prince Abbas 
Mirza, and, he might add, every man down to the lowest in the 
country. It was a sad policy, Mr. Fergusson remarked, that 
abandoned that country to its fate; and from what he saw and 
heard, he appeared convinced the heir apparent leans wholly on 
Russia. 

The Princess Polignac came to Sir Sydney Smith’s, and made 
herself very pleasant. She told us a good story of an Irish maid, 
who in announcing Le Pere Ely so do Chateau, called him ‘‘ Fa- 
ther Elyse from the Castle ! ” 

June 22. — Klaproth called this morning, and I settled with 
him to send me the prospectus of his periodical Review of the 
Russian Voyages, &c. Those interesting books are lost to the 
public, from the language in which most of them arc written being 
almost unknown in the south of Europe. 

M. Klaproth tells me he translated a great part of the Map of 
Cliina now at the India House, and if that map is sent to the 
English Ambassador’s, or any place in Paris, he will .engage to 
make a complete translation free of all expense to the Company, on 
the sole condition that he is at liberty to . use the information it 
contains for his present work on China. 

M. Klaproth mentioned that Monsieur Qamberg, the French 
Consul-General at Tiflis, is just come to Paris. He is full of pro- 
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jects of improvements. The Emperor has made a grant of forty 
thousand acres for a French colony in Georgia. The Emperor 
and his Ministers want to establish a commerce from France to 
the Black Sea, and from its eastern ports, through Mingrelia, with 
Tjflis, which is to be an emporium for eastern trade ! 

June 23. — This morning paid visits (to take leave) to Lady 
Granard, Lady William Bentinck, Mrs. Burke, Lord Granville, 
and the Duke of Northumberland. Went into the mail at six 
o’clock, and reached Calais at ten o’clock next night. Embarked 
next morning at five o’clock on the Afuuntonserstcain>boat, which 
brought us to the Tower-stairs at six o’clock, being exactly forty- 
eight hours from the hotel at Paris. No travelling could be 
pleasanter or better, and the sum total of the expense of the 
journey, including everything, for an individual is 5Z. 10s. 


Malcolm’s next excursion was to Scotland. He left 
home at the end of July, halted at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and proceeded thence on a tour in the High- 
lands. Having visited Lord Blantyre, Lord Jolm Camp- 
bell, Sir David Baird, and other friends, had some good 
shooting on the moors, and otherwise enjoyed himself, 
he returned to his family at Hyde Hall. The records of 
this journey, though amusing, contain little that is eithdir 
very remarkable or very characteristic; I may therefore 
pass on to other things. , r 

This chapter must, of necessity, be a desultory one — 
Malcolm lived a desultory life at this time — ^now in the 
enjoyment of domestic and social happiness ; now enlarg- 
ing his mind by travel; now occupied with literature; 
now again distracted by public affairs, and deep in the 
politics of other nations. His correspondence at this 
time seems to have been both scanty and irregular, or if ;/ 
not, he chd not adhere to his life-long custom of keepin^p 
copies of his letters. There is one particular con®; . 
spondence, however, of which some mention ought to. h®.; ;; 
made in this chapter, Malcolm never ceased to 
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with the liveliest interest the progress of events in Persia 
and the adjoining countries. And he was oppressed with 
a strong conviction that the British Government were 
resolutely bent on neglecting a combination of affairs out 
of which, at no very remote period, difficulties and em- 
barrassments of the most serious kind were likely to arise. 
The progress of Russia in the East” had become not 
only a great fact, but a great danger. And Malcolm saw 
clearly how much depended upon the influence which 
British diplomacy acquifed for itself at the Persian Court. 
But in Downing-street there was evidently a disposition 
to pooh-pooh all this ; and to suffer things to take their 
chance. Even when, at the close of 1826, the Gokchah 
boundary-dispute brought Persia and Russia again into a 
state of actual warfare with each other, it was difficult 
to persuade the Foreign Minister that we had any con- 
cern or any interest in such a conjuncture of aff^. 

That at this time Persia was less able to contend with 
Russia in the field than she had been twenty years be- 
fore, is a fact recognised by all instructed writers in the 
pr^ent day, as distinctly as it was by Sir John Malcolm 
when the war Was commenced. The experiment of 
disciplining a regular army after the European fashion, 
in spite of the energetic effiirts of the few British officers 
whose services Abbas Meerza had so eagerly coveted, 
had proved' to be' Nothing inofe than a failure. Pifteen 
ycare before, Malcblin had endeavoured to impres^pon 
the ’PerSian GoVOrhmeht that the real mffitniy strength 
of the country ihtet be sought in the irr^ular levies of 
horse with ^Mdhj iti thfe^ biira country gt least,; a disci- 
phned iStffopetux' aniiy wonld aly/ays find it so difficult 
to coiiteiidi ' But Abbits Meerza had taken up European 
drill as a' heiS’ hobbyj and had succeeded only in dimif* 
nishing the rnflitary power? of the nation. When, tfiere-^”^. 
voi* n. ' 2 0 
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fore, war broke out between Russia and Persia at the 
end of 1826, the latter was of course disastrously beaten.* 
Malcolm had foreseen this result, and had clearly 
pointed out the embarrassments which would arise from it. 
In a memorandum drawn up at Hyde Hall, in the month 
of September, he had placed his views upon record in a 
series of pregnant paragraphs, the tmth and sagacity of 
which he confidently left it to time to demonstrate. 
Sonic part at least of his predictions was fulfilled almost 
as soon as it was recorded. The.Pcrsians were defeated 
and compelled to accept the terms which the Russians 
dictated to them. Intelligence to this eflect was com- 
municated to Malcolm in private letters from Colonel 
Macdonald. On the receipt of these communications he 
wrote the following letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
the answer to which, with its enclosures, I annex: 


* The Duke of Wellington, who had 
recently been in Ilussia, was of opinion 
that the Russians were as little pre- 
pared for war as the Persians. He 
wrote to Malcolm in September, say- 
ing : ** I am very much obliged to you 
for your letter of the 17th, which ex- 

E what I did not really undci-stand 
. I heard tliat the Emperor of 
Russia was particularly augrv with his 
English friends on account of a sudden 
attack made upon them by the Per- 
sians, which was s^posed to have been 
instigated by the English, of whom I 
belieFec^thcre were none in Persia at 
the time. It now appears to have been 
occasioned by their own encroach- 
ments. Menzikoff left St. Petersburg 
a day or two after I arrived there. 
I knew him very well; but he did not 
come to see me before he went. The 
motive of his mission to that part of 
the empire was not known; but was 
supposed to be connected with General 
Temoloff’s supposed disposition tq 
dislike the succession of the Emperor 
Nicholas. I don’t know much of the 
politics of that part of the world ; but 


guessing from what the Emperor told 
me of his dilficulties in that quarter, 
of the large army employed under Ye- 
molofT, ana of its. recent reinforcements 
on account of the resistance ofithc 
Moslemites in general to the Russian 
Government, 1 should say that this 
attack of lihe Persians is caused by 
considerations of greater depth ths^ 
the mere irritation on account of sh ' 
unsettled claim to a tract of pasture 
ground. It may be connected with the 
general Moslemitc resistance in Asia 
above referred to, or it may be the^? 
contrecoup of the events of Russia Qp 
last winter, or of the expectations^ of 
the beriming of the year of a 
war ; or more probably of both. But 
to tell you the truth, I don’t much rer, 

f ret this irruption. It will briH|p 11^; 
Lussian council to reflect a little 

pos^iliy make^them more ihodeiaie M; 

their negotiations at Akenna a%jp } 

which they are decidedly 

Take i^y word for 

standing their million in anpgigP 

rather, in conseque]i^.of tkiiU 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTO^ 

Hyde Hall, Dec. 10, 1826. 

My DEAR Duke, — I have letters from Tabreez as late as the 
14th of October, which contain nothing but what I expected — the 
defeat and retreat of the Persians. 

You will see Colonel Macdonald’s despatdies, which arc clear 
and sensible. He writes in his private letter to me that if there is 
not an effort made, or some aid given, the Persian Court will lose 
all hopes of aid from us, and must, therefore, throw themselves 
upon the moderation of a power they cannot resist. You know 
as well as any person what the- moderation of Russia is likely 
to be if unrestrained by any fear of giving us offence. 

We have cast away the means of preventing this crisis, and I 
perceive nothing but an anxiety to get rid of the subject, from a 
persuasion, I suppose, that it has no importance but in the heated 
brains of ^omo Asiatic politicians. 

This impression of the sentiments of your Grace’s colleagues 
must prevent my troubling them again. You, I know, understand 
the motives which lead me to have such anxiety on points that I 
believe, erroneously perhaps, will, if neglected, be the source of 
much future embarrassment, if not danger, to the interests of my 
country. 

I am, &o., 

J. Malcolm. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

» London, Dec. 11, 1826. 

My dear Malcolm, — I have received your letter of yesterday. 
I assure you that I have not been inattentive to this Persian affair, 
and I enclose in confidence the opinion which I wrote to Mr. 
Cannbg upon it, and his answer to me. 1 am sure I am right. 

in arms— they are not better prepared tlie Emperor is not now at least, and 
for war than llieir neighbours, and have most probably will not be for some 
more cause than others to dread its time, in a state to do much harm to 
consequences. I will add this, that any, excepting, possibly, the Turks; 
my visit to Russia, although it has in- and he is convinced that he will do 
creased my respect for lliat nation in better to avoid to attempt even that 
general, and has strengthened my con- operation. I shall be at Strathfieldsaye 
viction that it is invnTneraUe from all soon, and I hope you will come and 
continental attack, has shown me that shoot some of the partridges there.'* 

2 o 2 
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I believe I have later intelligence than you liave from the seat 
of wa* 

It appears from advices from St. Petersburg that accounts have 
been received the details of which arc kept very secret. But it is 
stated by Mr. Dowdeswell that Abbas Mcerza had fallen upon a 
detachment of six thousand men, under General Ycmoloff, and 
had totally destroyed them. The Regiment of Moscow (that 
detachment of Guards sent to the frontier last winter after the 
affair at St. Petersburg) was among these troops. This may be 
an exaggerated statement. But I entertain no doubt that some- 
thing important in the way of disaster has occurred. 

^ Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO MR. CANNING. 

London, Nov. 21, 1826. 

My dear Canning, — I have perused the papers in the case 
regarding the dispute between the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Persia, and it appears to me tliat although the original 
^provocation was given by the Emperor, by the seizure in time of 
peace of the districts of Gokchah and Balilkloo, avowedly be- 
longing to the King of Persia, the existing hostilities are to bo 
attributed to the latter. By the good offices of Mr. Willock, 
means of preventing hostilities had been discovered and agreed to 
by the King and by the Russian Ambassador, Prince Menzikoff ; 
but in the mean time accounts had been received by the Prince 
Royal, who was on the frontier with an army, that there had been 
a successful insurrection within the Russian territory, and he moved 
across the frontier to support the insurgents. 

The state of our engagements appears to be as follows : The 
Treaty is defensive, and is stated in the third article to have been 
concluded ^^for the purpose of repelling the aggression of ene- 
mies;” and the purport of the word aggression” in this Treaty 
is an attack upon the territories of another state. 

The fourth article grants a subsidy to Persia in case the King 
of Persia should be attacked, and contains the following para^ 
graph: It is further agreed that the said subsidy shall notbd 

paid in case the war with such European nation shall have 
•produced by an aggression on the part of Persia.” 

The sixth article states that in case Persia should be enj;agw;lit. 
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a war with any European power at peace with his Majesty, his 
Majesty engages to use his best endeavours to bring Persia and 
such European power to a friendly understanding. The" end of 
the article contains an engagement to support Persia by force, or 
with a subsidy, in case his Majesty's mediation should fail of 
success; but it is obvious, from the reference to the preceding 
articles, that the assistance to be afforded in the case supposed in 
ihc sixth article depends upon the fact of aggression. 

The King of Persia will still remain, therefore, with the claim 
of his Majesty’s interference in his favor under the sixth article of 
the Treaty, even though it should be decided that, as the aggressor, 
lie cannot have his assistance and support. 

I must say that in this case we stand in an unpleasant situation. 
The late Emperor declined to attend to our mediation in favor of 
the King of Persia after wo had settled for him the Treaty of 
Gulistan ; and the King ^jVersia is acquainted with this fact, 
and has suffered in conseqOTTCe. We then call upon him not to 
he the aggressor, and his territories are seized and occupied in 
time of peace. Ho feels that his Majesty’s interference is of no 
use, and that the Emperor of Russia will not listen to it ; and we 
must not be surprised that he should manifest a disinclination to 
submit to an injustice, particularly considering the state of 
excitement in which his army and subjects were in consequence 
of the disputes of the Russian authorities with their Mahomedan 
subjects, and of the injustice above recited. 

We have a real interest in the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the Persian monarchy, and the existence of this 
interest is well known in Russia, as well as throughout Europe, 
rt will not answer, then, to allow the Persian monarchy to be de- 
stroyed, particularly upon a case of which the agggression and 
injustice are undoubtedly on the side of the Russians. The real 
well-understood interest of the Emperor of Russia in this case is 
likewise to keep the King of Persia in a state of independence 
and respectability, if not as a barrier between him and India, at 
least as one between the Russian dominions and the wild tribes of 
Mahomedans in that part of Asia. I think, therefore, that you 
will not find the Emperor disinclined to listen to your counsels 
upon this subject. 

I am, &c. &c., 

Wellington. 
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MR. CANNING TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Foreign-Office, Nov. 22, 1826. 

My DEAR Duke of Wellington,— I am much obliged to 
you for the trouble you have been so good as to take in looking 
through the Persian papers, and in giving me your opinion upon 
them. Mine agrees with you in every point but one ; on wliich, 
however, I am not very confident in my difference of opinion. It 
is this: 

Does not the article which defines the casus fiederus to be 
aguiression against Persia limit the effect of the whole Treaty, and 
the aim of the sixth article, which promises our mediation? 

Are we hound even to mediate in a case in which Persia was 
the aggressor? 

I do not know that the decision of this question cither way 
would affect the expediency of med^i^, but it would change the 
nature of the obligation, and Icav^JPtnore masters of our mode 
and time. 

The whole Treaty is a most unlucky effort of negotiation ; and 
to add to the difficulties of it, it has never been laid before Parlia- 
ment, as I find upon inquiry. 

I shall be very glad of an opportunity of talking with you upon 
this matter as soon as the first pressure of Parliament is over. 

I am, &c.. 

Geo. Canning. 

To the Duke’s letter, containing these enclosures, Mal- 
colm sent back the follomng reply: 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Hyde Hall, Dec. 12. 

My dear Duke, — I return the enclosures, with many thanks 
for the confidential communication. You certainly are right* 
There is a positive claim in faith for mediation. I most cordially 
concur in your opinion as to the interest we have in keeping 
Persia in a state of independence ^d respectability; and 
interest of Russia is the same, though I much doubt that Goui^ 
continuing to view this subject in the light we do. 

Mr. Canning appears to me, from all I have heard or seen ot 
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liis opinions, most anxious to shake off Persia. In point of policy 
I believe him to be wrong ; but, supposing him to be right, he 
must take care that he docs not, by injuring our reputation for 
good feith (no matter how or wherefore this faith was pledged), 
destroy that strength on which me must trust for every stand we 
may hereafter have to make, from the banks of the Araxes to 
those of the Ganges, against the encroachments of Russia. And 
with respect to all questions of faith, as connected with Asiatic 
states, we must decide them according to their understanding of 
them when the obligation was contracted. Better for our cha- 
racter to break a treaty at once than to fritter it away with nice 
•distinctions drawn from Puffeiidorff, Grotius, and Vattel, familiar 
to our diplomatists, but unintelligible to Courts like that of 
Teheran, Sucli a proceeding would add to the belief of our bad 
faitli an impression of our art and meanness ! 

I hope the news you liave received of the success of the Per- 
sians is true — ^not that it will alter the result of the war if we stand 
!iloof. On the contrary, it will only compel Russia to greater 
efforts, and the ultimate issue must be unfortunate for Persia. 
But these local disasters and checks will afford time for mediation, 
and that will come better after the triumphs than the defeats of 
the Persians. 

1 remain, &c-, 

J. Malcolm. 

I must bruig this chapter to a close. There are events 
pressing forwards for notice, which take a conspicuous 
place in the memoir, though near the end, of Sir John 
Malcolm’s career. But there are one or two anecdotes 
belonging to this period, which ought not to be omitted, 
though I cannot precisely fix the dates at which the in- 
cidents occurred. It was on one of the land excursions 
to which allusion has been made (most probably on his 
journey through Wales), that being in the inside, of a 
stage-coach he fell, more into conversation with a 
fellow-passenger. His companion was obviously a dig- 
nitary of the Church of England — a man of extensive 
acquirements, power and subtlety of argument, and force 
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of expression. The conversation ranged over a consider- 
able variety of subjects, sometimes eliciting concordance, 
sometimes antagonism of sentiment between the speakers. 
After some time, the conversation turned.upon a topic 
of Indian interest, upon which there was a serious dif- 
fercnce of opinion. Malcolm, as may be supposed, main- 
tained his position with much confidence, and supported 
his arguments by the assertion that he had spent tlie 
best part of his life in India. “ It may be so,” said his 
companion, “ but still I cannot yield to you — I have con- 
ceded many points in the course of our conversation, 
but I stand firm upon this — ^for the very highest autho- 
rity on Indian subjects. Sir John Malcolm, is on my 
side.” ‘‘But I am Sir John Malcolm,” was the answer. 
“It is true that I did say so; but I have since had 
reason to change my opinion.” Upon this they ex- 
changed cards, and Malcolm was little less pleased than 
liis companion when he found that he had been argu- 
ing with the scholarly Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff. 

Another story, equally amusing, though less flattering 
to Malcolm, must be told in this place. Having need one 
day to proceed somewhere below London — in all proba- 
bility to the docks — Malcolm hired, as was the wont at 
that time, a boat, and was sculled down the great silent 
highway of the Thames. He had not proceeded far when 
the waterman asked him if he had any objection to take 
in a couple of ladies who wanted a cast down the river. 
Malcolm’s ready good-nature would have at once assented 
to the proposal, even if there had not been within him a 
spice of chivalry and a love of adventure which rendered 
it rather pleasing to him. But when the boatman pulled 
alongside the steps of Billingsgate Market, and took in 
two oyster-wives with their baskets, a cloud gathered 
over his face, he drew his cloak around him, folded his 
arms, and sate stately and reserved in the bows of the 
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boat The evident annoyance of the gentleman was 
not lost upon the oyster-women. They exchanged looks 
and gestures with each other, and presently broke out 
into verbal comments. “ Didst ever, Bess,” said one of 
them to her companion, “go down to Margate by one 
of them hoys ? It’s rare game to see the folks aboard 
them. There*be such differences. Some will be all 
chatty-like and conversable, with something pleasant to 
say to every one, as though they had come out to enjoy 
life and make the best of it. Others can’t make the best 
o’ it, anyhow ; but they gets sick, and goes to the side 
o’ the vessel, and it’s all up with them in rough water. 
Them I pities, poor things ! Others, again, won’t make 
the best o’ it ; but they thinks themselves too good for 
their company, and they goes into a comer, and they 
wraps their cloak about tliem, and they folds their ai’ms, 
and sits silent and dignified — d — n their eyes” 

The effect of this, accompanied as it was with a prac- 
tical imitation of the old soldier’s dignified demeanour, 
may be readily conceived. Malcolm burst mto loud 
laughter, enjoyed the joke, pocketed the affront, and 
took the hint. In the course of a few minutes he was 
<liscoursing volubly with the oyster-women about the 
mysteries of their profession. He was pleased, interested, 
instructed. Before he reached the docks he had added 
largely to his stores of information. And it used to be 
observed afterwards that Malcolm had a wonderful know- 
ledge of the oyster trade ; and people marvelled where 
and how he had contrived to acquire it. 

“ To think that I should have been such a fool in my 
old age,” said Malcolm, when he got home and told the 
story to his wife — “ I, who have been all my life priding 
myself on my openness and accessibility 1” 
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PREFERMENT. 

[182W827.] 

PllOMTTINGS OP AMBITION — EESIGNATION OP SIR T. MUNBX) — CONTEST POR 
THE MADRAS GOVEHNMENT— APPOINTMENT OP MR. LUSHINGTON—MALCOLM’s 
PENSION— THOUGHTS OP THE DIRECTION— APPOINTMENT TO THE BOMBAY 
GOVERNMENT— THE FAREWELL DINNER. 

TnEKE was much — ^nay, there was everything — ^in the 
life which Malcolm was leading at Hyde Hall, to satisfy 
the affections of his warm-hearted, kindly nature: honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, were the accompani- 
ments of his every-day existence. But his ambition was 
not laid to rest. He felt that he had not yet done his 
workj and as long as he could serve his countr)^, with 
profit to the state and credit to himself, he thought that 
it would be culpable to be idle. 

It was still his desire, should occasion offer, to be 
Governor of Madras or Bombay. Indeed, he had not 
been very long domiciled at Hyde Hall before the resig- 
nation of Sir Thomas Munro vacated the Madras Gh)vem- 
ment, and brought Malcolm on to the arena to contend 
for the prize. Munro had written to him, some years 
before, saying — ^“If ever you return to India, I hope you 
will come out and relieve me ; for I should be delighted 
to see the Government in the hands of a man who hod 
had more practical experience of India than any Euro- 
pean who ever visited it;” and it had long Tsreemed tO: 
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Malcolm not improbable that the wishes of his old Mend 
would in this respect be fulfilled. 

Another old friend, however, on the announcement of 
Munro’s resignation, had bethought himself also of ob- 
taining the succession. Mountstuart Elphinstone OTOte 
home to his friends suggesting that he would gladly be 
transferred fronff the Bombay to the Madras Presidency — 
the latter, in those days, presenting the higher and more 
advantageous appointment; but he expressly stated, at 
tlie same time, that if Malcolm had come, or intended to 
come, forward as a candidate for the Madras Govern- 
ment, he would on no account advance his pretensions. 
But it was subseciuently intimated to Elphinstone that 
Malcohn had been appointed Envoy to Persia, and in 
this belief he again suggested to his friends the expe- 
diency of asserting his claims to promotion. 

In the mean Avhile, a third candidate had presented 
himself in the person of Mr. Stephen Rumbold Lush- 
iiigton, a Madras civilian, who had married the daughter 
of Lord Harris, and who, on his return to India, had 
been appointed a secretary to the Treasury. This gen- 
tleman, as may be inferred from his official connexions, 
had the support of the Government of the day.^ The 
Court of Directors were disposed to favor the daims of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

This was in the spring of 1824. On the 17th of 
March, Malcolm addressed a letter to Mr. Canning, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, and, from his long con- 
nexion with the Board of Control, the most influential 
member of the Ministry in all matters relating to the 
Government of India,* asking for his support. “ There 

* “ There is no doubt,” wrote the influence with the Court of Directors, 

IMe of Wellin^u to Mdcolm, at and takes most interest in Indian ques- 
this time, ** that Mr. Canning has, be* tions.” 
youd all others of the Ministers, most 
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is only one way,” wrote Canning, in reply, “in which I 
can fairly answer yon, which is this : I am already in 
confidence as to the wishes of another person, to whom, 
however, I have not promised any assistance, citing 
your probable pretensions as my reason for refraining to 
do so. With regard to that other person, however, I 
am so peculiarly circumstanced that I cannot take any 
part, or express any wish, unfavorable to his success." 
That other person was Mr. Lushington. 

This answer disappointed and somewhat chagrined 
Malcolm, who believed that Canning’s past support of 
his claims in some degree pledged him still to advocate 
his cause. But, in no wise disheartened, he addressed 
himself to the Duke of Wellington, saying, “ As this is, 
probably, the last time in my life I shall be a candidate 
for such a station, I must neglect no honorable means to 

attain the object of my ambition It matters not 

who occupies the ground. My claims are good; and 
neither indifference nor opposition from quarters where 
I expected friendship and support, shall make me either 
compromise or resign them. If I fail, I shall learn 
(rather late in life) the value of the praises and profes- 
sions pn which I have so long been feasted.” 

This letter educed the following reply : 

THE DUKE or WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Match 19. 1824. 

My dear Malcolm, — There is a Council at Carlton House 
at twelve, which I must attend; and as the King has three reports 
to receive from the Recorder, God knows at what hour the 
Council will break up. But I will return from the Council to tho 
Ordnance Office; and if I should bo in time and able to see you, 
I will send to you in Jermyn-street. 

I desired you, yesterday, not to be too sanguine. I had oon^ 
versations witli the Pretident of the Board of Control and otiii^ 
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after I wrote to you yesterday, from which I judge that there is 
110 chance of your obtaining your object. 

I believe that the Court object to a soldier being a civil go- 
vernor ; to the son-in-law being the . governor where the father- 
in-law is commander-in-chief; and even to a servant of a par- 
ticular establishment being the governor. But I think there is a 
disposition to bring you forward in the arrangement, but I doubt 
that the manner would be agreeable to you. Upon all this I am 
but little listened to. I am like the dog in the fable, who cried 
“ Wolf 1” so often, that nobody would credit him. I have come 
forward so often to assert and support your claims, that I am con- 
sidered a party and an intruder in the case on the decision to 
be taken. * 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

The allusion in this letter to the disposition to bring 
Malcolm forward in the pending arrangements related 
to a proposal that had been made in some quarters 
to offer him the chief command of the Madras army, 
on the retirement of his father-in-law, Sir Alexander 
Campbell. That the fact of this officer’s existing tenure 
of the military command suggested at least a very strong" 
and not unreasonable objection to Malcolm’s appoint- 
ment to the Governorship, it would be uncandid not 
to admit. Of this he was, doubtless, sensible at a 
later period but, at the time, he said that the objections 
stated could “ only be considered as a string of excuses 
from men who were determined to do injustice, but 
were ashamed of it.” And he entreated the Duke of* 
Wellington to save him from “the offer to which he 
alluded.” “It might,” added Malcolm, “be made in 
ignorance by some. It would be suggested insiduously 
by others. But if I publicly refused it, the pretext for 

^ Subsequent events at Bombay, Chief, most Lave satisfied him that the 
which brought Malcolm, as Governor, objection was not groundless, 
into collision with the Commander-in- 
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ftirther injuring me which is sought by some Avould be 
obtained.” To Lord Sidmouth he wrote at the same 
time : “ T have heard that objections have been given, 
at both ends of the town, against my nomination to 
Madras, of which the principal is my having a father-in- 
law at the Presidency. If Bombay becomes the object, it 
would be found out that I have a brother there; and 
should I ever aspire to Bengal, I should bo rejected because 
I have no connexions at that place. But the meaning of 
the objections started on tliis occasion will be best ex- 
plained by a Persian story : ‘ A man wanted to borroiy 
a horse, but the friend to whom he applied answered, 
“My horse is black.” “I prefer that color,” said the 
bon’ower. “But he has large eyes.” “I like them 
better than small ones.” “That is an odd taste ; but he 
has hair upon his body.” “ Oh I I see you are making 
excuses.” “ I think that you might have guessed that by 
the first reply.” ’ Now, I did guess it Irora the first ; but I 
will persevere to the last in my efforts to mount myself.” 

And he did persevere. He had many friends at the 
India House who wore anxious -to advance his interests; 
but they concurred in opinion with the “West-end 
people” that Sir Alexander Campbell’s situation at 
Madras was a valid objection to Malcolm’s appointment 
to the Coast Government ; but that there could be no ob- 
jection to his appointment to Bombay. If, therefore, Mr. 
Elphinstone were to be transferred to Madras, Sir John 
Malcolm might be nominated to the Western Presidency. 
The Court of Directors saw the advantage of an arrange- 
ment which would secure the services of two such men 
as Elphinstone and Malcolm; but the King’s Ministry 
would not consent to it. The Leadenhall-street arrange^ 
ment was rejected, and the Crown Government remained 
firm in their determination to appoint the Treasury Secre- 
tary Governor of Madras. 
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Malcolm, however, was not to be driven from the field. 
He saw that there was little or no chance of success; but 
,he believed that a public principle was involved in the 
discussion ; and although the Duke of Wellington and 
other influential friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from continuing the contest, he would not surrender 
what were his own just claims or those of the service 
which he represented. He took his course at all hazards, 
and with many feelings of regret wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, whoso counsel he had rejected, in the follow- 
ing explanatory terms : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

■Jsl, Jermyn-stroct, April 1, 1824. 

My dear Duke, — I deem it of consequence you should dis- 
tinctly understand the situation in wliich I am at present placed. 

It is upwards of eight years ago since my late friend, Lord . 
Buckinghamshire, intimated to me his desire I should succeed to 
an Indian Government; and after his death you recommended me 
to his successor, Mr. Canning, advising me at the same time to 
go abroad and serve, and expressing your conviction that was tlie 
best mode of obtaining my object. I followed your advice, and 
my efforts were neither unsuccessful nor unnoticed. 

When the Government of Bombay became vacant in 1819, Mr. 
Canning, in his official station of President of the India Board, 
brought me prominqntly forward, and in a kind letter he wrote 
me on the subject, regretted that the Directors had preferred 
another. This occurred before I had settled Central India (cer- 
tainly the most important service of my public life); and when 
bad health compelled me to quit India, I came home under the 
strongest impression that if I recovered and a vacancy occurred 
cither at Madras or Bombay, I should be certain of the support 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. Information of the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Munro was given to me by Mr. William Elphinstone, 
who desired me to come to the India House, which I did, from 
Miy house in the country, on Wednesday, the 17 th ult., a few hours 
after I received his letter. * After stating to the Chairman that I 
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was a candidate for the vacant Government (to which they gave 
me no reply beyond civil and general expressions), I hastened to 
Mr. Wynne, to whom I stated my pretensions and hopes, adding, 
that with his assent I should immediately apply to .you, to Mr. 
Canning, and through my friends Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Robin- 
son, to Lord Liverpool. Mr. Wynne received me very kindly, 
but was, as I expected, reserved as to the object of my application. 
I cannot give a better proof of my having looked to his Majesty’s 
Ministers than by stating, that in niy application to Mr. Wynne 
and my friends in the administration, my request was, that they 
would interfere to prevent what I then deemed a supersession of 
my claims — the intended appointment of Mr. Elphinstone to 
Madras. In your first kind note, you said you would do what you 
could, but bade me not be too sanguine; in your second, you men- 
tioned the specific objections made to my nomination to Madras. 
Mr. Canning, in answer to a note I wrote him, stated that he, 
being in the confidence of a friend applying for the same object, 
would prevent opposition to his success, but he had refused him 
support, citing my probable pretensions as the reason. There was 
nothing in the communication from Mr. Canning, nor in that I 
had with you, to prevent my using my best efforts to obtain my 
object; but I thought it right at this period to go to the Chairman 
and say, that I never had anticipated an objection to my nomina- 
tion to Madras grounded on my near connexion with Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, but if such had weight with them, I trusted it 
would not be a bar to my obtaining honorable employment in the 
service of my ‘country. The removal of Mr. Elphinstone to 
Madras, which he had solicited, would, I said, vacate Bombay, to 
which I begged they would nominate me. * I added, that I felt 
the point of precedence removed by the character of the objection 
taken to my appointment to Madras, and under such circum- 
stances, I preferred greatly the duties I should have to perform at 
Bombay. The new principles of Government introduced into the 
Poonah territories ; the change lately made in the Baroda State ; 
the management and settlement of the princes and chiefs iff 
Kattywar and Cutch, recently subjected to our authority; the 
repression of the Korsahs (a race of Pindarrees near the Indus), 
who annually commit depredations on our frontiers ; the conduct 
of our delicate relations with the barbarous Princes of Sindh, with 
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whom we are always on the verge of war ; the repression of the 
pirates in the Gulf of Persia; the care of our interests in the Red 
Sea, and our intercourse with Persia, were all points of impor- 
tance, with which personal experience had rendered me familiar, 
and from the management of which I anticipated reputation be- 
yond what I could ever gain at Madras. This was the ground of 
the preference I expressed to the Chairmen, who, on this occasion, 
no further relaxed from the official reserve they had throughout 
observed, than to say that my near connexion with Sir Alexander 
Campbell was an objection that had serious weight in their 
minds. I immediately went to Mr. Wynne to mention what had 
passed between me and the Chairmen. He then stated the neces- 
sity that might arise for resisting the nomination of a Company’s 
servant, lest an exception should become a rule. My reply was, 
that I had been made an exception by his Majesty’s Ministers; 
tliat if the objection was limited to the defence of the principle 
that so properly gave his Majesty’s Ministers an influence in the 
selection for such stations, it might be easily done without injury 
to me ; nor had they, I added, to dread that accidents would often 
give to individuals the opportunities, which I had enjoyed, of 
recommending myself to their notice by services in India. I had 
yesterday an interview with the Chairman, being desirous of 
knowing the result of my application. He confined himself to 
saying, that no appointment consequent on the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Munro would be made till after the change of the 
Direction. I shall, in consequence, after the levee on Wednesday, 
return to my family in the country. 

I can quite distinguish between your Grace’s feelings as a friend, 
and your sense of duty as one of his Majesty’s Ministers; but it is 
to the latter, and the well-known justice and consideration of the 
administration to which you belong (and above all, of the noble- 
man at its head), that I can on this occasion confidently appeal, 
and still trust, that when the situation in which 1 am placed by 
the expectations which his Majesty’s Ministers have led me to 
clierish, by the grounds they have given me to come forward, 
their marked distinction of my efibrts, is fully considered, 
they will not, when their notice and encouragement has had its 
natural effect of raidng me in the estimadon of the public and of 
the Company’s Government, cast down that which in a great 
VOL. IL 2h 
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degree resulted from their own works, and reject a person who 
for a period of years has been stimulated by their approbation to 
strive by public services for the very reward that is now at their 
disposal, and to which two successive presidents of the India 
Board have encouraged and directed his ambition. Excuse, on 
account of long friendship, this last annoyance on a ^subject that 
must be unpleasant. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 


To this the Duke of Wellington replied : 


THE DUKE OV WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

London, April 3, 1824. 

My dear Malcolm,-— I received yesterday your letter of the 
1st. When I wrote you the first note to which you refer, in which 
I begged you not to be too sanguine, I was aware of the desire of 
Lord Liverpool to promote Mr. Lushington to one of the Govern- 
ments in India. I went to the Cabinet immediately afterwards, and 
I there found not only that my former intelligence upon the subject 
was confirmed, but that particular objections existed to your ap- 
pointment to the office which you particularly desired to fill. Of 
these objections I informed you, and I told you what I found to be 
the fact, that I was not considered a fair judge upon such a question 
in a case in which you were concerned, as I had taken the field so 
often and upon every occasion in your favor. So the matter rested. 
'Die question then comes before me in this light : there is a ' 
vacancy in the Government of India, and Lord Liverpool thinks 
proper to propose not that Mr. Lushington should fill this vacancy, 
but that Mr. Elphinstone, on whose pretensions the Directors were 
likely to look favorably, should be appointed to Eort St. George, 
and that Mr. Lushington should succeed to the Government of 
Bombay. In this decision Lord Liverpool thinks proper to j)aB8 by 
your pretensions, and the opinions and wishes of myself aiid others 
in their favor. But having thus decided, can! with honor 
with any advantage to you take part ag 
Certainly not. In the contest between Lord" 

Government on the one hand, and the Court of v 
other, whatever may be my opinion or w&hes oT, or in f 
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the mdividuals put foward by the parties, I can take the side of 
the Government alone; and I certainly must and will (as it is my 
duty to do) encourage Lord Livcrpoor by every means in my 
power to carry his object, and to consent to nothing unless bis’ 
object is carried. 

I am much concerned that his choice has not fallen upon you. 
But to tell you the truth, I suspect if it had, he would not have 
been more successful in his negotiations* with the Directors than 
he has been in favor of Mr. Lushington. You are become popu- 
lar in Leadenhall-street, not because you deserve to be so, but 
because you happen to be the fittest instrument at the moment to 
be thrown in the face of the Government and ,to oppose to them. 
But if you had been proposed by the Government, then all the 
reasons against your appointment would have been urged as 
strongly as those in favor of it are at present. . 

I told you before, and 1 repeat it, you cannot succeed, if Lord 
Liverpool does his duty firmly as he ought. I shall regret 
exceedingly if you and Mr. Elphinstone should have the King^a 
ncgativjj put upon your appointments; but 1 declare positively, 
that if I was in Lord LiverpooVs place, knowing both as I do, and 
appreciating as I have a right to do the talents and fitness of both 
—I would recommend the King, under the circumstances above 
stated, not to confirm the appointment of either. 

Believe me, my dear Sir John, yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

But this characteristic letter, though it may have con- 
vinced Malcolm that it was not the duty of the Duke 
of Wellington to .array himself against the Ministry of 
which he was a member, did not persuade the recipient 
that it was^his own duty, though it might be his interest, 
to abandon the contest. Mr. Wynne was lihen President 
of the Board of Control. A few weeks after the date of 
this last letter he sent for Malcolm, and exhorted him to 
cease from tfie useless struggle, mi to secure for himself 
the pension winch. Mr, Lu8hington!s friends would aid, 
him to obtain, if he no longer <K)ntinned:iii the field as-a 
candidate for the Madras Government. But Malcolm at 
2h2 
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once rejected tlic proposal. He ssud that he protracted 
the struggle only upon public grounds, and that no 
possible injury which he might inflict upon himself could 
ever induce him to diverge from a course which he be- 
lieved to be right. 

During a great part of the year the question remained 
unsettled. The Court of Directors were of one opinion; 
the Crown Ministers were of another. The subject was 
taken up by the Press, and a strongly-worded article 
in the Homing Chronicle, very favorable to Malcolm’s 
claims, declared that Canning had been exerting himself 
to obstruct Sir John’s advancement to a post, which he 
was so eminently qualified to fill. On reading this, the 
brilliant Minister wrote the following letter: 


ME. CANNING TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. . 

Bathj April 22, 1824. 

My dear Sir, — I see in the Morning Chronicle of yesterday, 
that I am your enemy, and that I am occupied in retarding or 
preventing your advancement to the Government of Bombay.” 

Nothing could be more surprising to me than this piece of 
intelligence. 

I told you, at the first moment when I learnt your intention to 
become a candidate for the vacant Government, that I would not 
take any part whatever in the contest, and I have kept my word. 

I state this to you, because I voluntarily made you the promise, 
not because I should otherwise have thought any apology or ex- 
planation necessary for taking any part, had I been disposed to 
take any upon this occasion, or any other of the same sort. 

It happens, however, that I have so little of this disposition as 
never, since I ceased to be connected with the East India Com- 
pany, to have expressed my wishes or opinions to#ny member of 
their body on any matter of their concerns except once— -th^ton^ 
was when I wrote to the only Director with whom I could take 
such a liberty, in favour of your pension. With that Director 1; 
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have not had .any communication since Sir Thomas Munro’a 
resignation was known. 

I am, my dear Sir, very sincerely. 

Your obedient and humble servant, 

Geouge Canning. 

To this letter an answer was promptly sent in the fol- 
lowing words : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO MR. CANNING. 

Hyde Hall, Sawbridgewortb, April 25, 1824. 

My dear Sir,— I have this moment received your letter of the 
22nd instant. As I have been for some time in the country, and 
do not take in the Morning Chronicle^ it was by accident that I 
two days ago saw the article to which you allude.^ .... It gave 
me much vexation ; I must ever hate praise that is coupled with 
injustice to the character, and misrepresentation of the feelings and 
conduct of others. That is so completely the case in some parts 
of the article, that I felt a consolation in errors wliich made it im- 
possible to ascribe the contribution to any one who had correct 
knowledge, or was in the least acquainted with my sentiments. 
My first impression was to take some steps that might evince my 
feelings; but, on reflection, I viewed it as one of those articles in 
which the name of an individual was introduced as a vehicle for 
party attacks, and concluded it was better to let it die, like a 
thousand others of similar character, of neglect. 

I left town immediately after the levee, in order to avoid mixing 
myself in any discussion respecting the succession to the Indian 
Government, and I abstained from every word or act that could' 
aggravate the irksome situation in which I findTmyself; and it waa 
my earnest desire that every one of my friends should do the same.. 
But such a line of conduct forms no check on the folly or mischief 
of men, who are alike reckless of benefit or injury to others, pro- 
vided their party purposes are answered. 

* A few lines are omitted, because, which I have ever experiraced on all 

owing to the inaccuracy of the copyist, occasions^ when I have had official or 
the passage is obscure. It concludes, personal intercourse with you.” 
however, by speaking of * ** a kindness 
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I trust, from your knowledge of my character, it is unnecessaiy 
to repeat that my sense of the obligations I owe you both . in your 
public and private stt^on arc unaltered, and that I most fully 
understand how you arc situated regarding Indian questions. 

I am, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

J. Malcolm. 

To Mr. Lusliington himself, Malcolm wrote on the 
following day a friendly letter, disclaiming all connexion 
with the remarks in the newspaper, and adding, “ I am 
glad of the opportunity to express at once my opinion 
of an injurious and offensive article, and the regret I felt 
at my unexpectedly findmg my pretensions opposed to 
those of so old and esteemed a friend. Nor was this 
feelmg limited to you. It was extended to Mrs. Lush- 
ington and her parents, to whom I never can forget my 
serious obligations. But you, who so well know my 
situation, must be satisfied that I had, on this occasion, 
only one course to pursue.” To this letter Mr. Lush- 
ington replied in a tone no less frank and cordial, 
assuring him that- he “ shared his regret in finding his 
own wishes opposed to those of an old friend.” “ It may, 
however,” he wrote, “be some relief to you to know 
that my desire to become a candidate for the Govern- 
ment of Madras was communicated to Lord Liverpool 
before I knew that you had any views to it — ^when I 
rather thought that you were looking to that pension 
for past services'which you had. so well deserved, and 
which, upon your application, I was sincerely assisting 
to obtain for you.” The rivalry, as wos ever the caw 
when Malcolm was one of the candidates, was of the 
most friendly and generous kind: It was not in BS 
nathre to entertain. a< feeling of bitterness against, the : 
raair who was' contending with- him for a prize, or hai 
wrested it from him. 

The spring and summer passed away, and still tEe 
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contest continued. Malcolm vrould not Avaive his preten- 
sions. The Court of Directors supported them. Com- 
promises were attempted and failed. So at last the 
question was brought. to a decisive issue, and on the 1st 
of September the Chairman of the Court of Directors 
tuinounccd to Malcolm that “Ilis Majesty had not been 
pleased to approve his appointment by the Court to the 
Government of Madras, and that an official notification 
of this determination had been received from the Board 
of Commissioners.” At the same time, however, Mr. 
Wynne announced that “ this decLsion did not proceed 
from any objection personal to Sir John Malcolm, as his 
Majesty had commanded him (Mr. Wynne) to add, that 
he continued to entertain a high opinion of the character 
iuid services of that meritorious officer.” 

It can hardly be said that this decision was the source 
of any disappointment to Malcolm, so little prospect had 
there been, during many preceding months, of any other 
termination to the contest. He had done, as ho believed, 
all that it behoved him to do ; and he was not one to 
indulge in any useless repinings. His friends, both in 
the Direction and the Ministry, were noAv eager to 
obtain for him a pension from the Company in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious services. In the former body 
there was some division of opinion, not as regarded the 
measure of those services, but on the score of the pre- 
sumed extent of Malcolm’s pecuniary resources and the 
danger of establishing such £? precedent. The Board of 
Control, however, were well disposed to confirm the 
grant; and some of the most influential members of Lord 
Liverpool!s Ministry,, aa an atonement for the wrong 
they had. done to l^colm, were anxioas to encourige 
the bestowal- of the pension.. Ta the Dube of WeL> 
lington,. who' had himself been laagely endowed bjr the 
nationurrecogoitieii ofMs otm-unpai^^ed services,- it 
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naturally appeared that the attainment of a pecuniary 
reward was a legitimate object of exertion, and that the 
Government which his friend had served with such un- 
failing zeal and such distinguished success, was bound to 
award the pension. His testimony to this effect was 
strong and unreserved. It would be unjust to Malcolm 
to withhold it : 

THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

My dear Malcolm, — I am sorry I have not seen you, as I 
wished to talk over with you the prospects of your success in 
obtaining your reward from the Court of Directors, and I only 
regret that my acquaintance and relations with the members of 
that body are so limited, that I can be of no use to you upon this 
occasion. 

I really think it a public object that services such as yours, 
former as well as recent, should meet with due countenance and 
reward from the East India Company, I can answer for it that 
from the year 1796 (nearly thirty years ago, and no mean propor- 
tion of the life of any man), no great transaction either political 
or military has taken plScc in the East in which you have not 
played a principal, most useful, conspicuous, and honorable part: 
you have in many services, diplomatical as well as military, been 
distinguished by successes, one of which in ordinary circumstances 
would have been deemed sufficient for the life of a man, and would 
have recommended him to the notice of his superiors. 

But there is one recommendation of you of which I hope you 
have availed yourself in your communications with your em- 
ployers, which is most useful in these times, and that is your dis- 
interestedness, and consequent* necessity of relying, upon Aeir 
liberality and generosity. You have filled many situations in 
which you might have become rich consistently with your duty 
to your employers; and possibly, you ought to be found feuU 
with for not having become so. But the truih is, that you W 
poor, notwithstanding you have filled these situations, and your 
services, and I am certain that those who will have to decide;^ 
the amount of your reward will not allow your omission to 
to your own interests, while you were saving them, jte w^h.l^; ^ 
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them, to diminish the amount below that high scale, which your 
many distinguished services deserve. Wishing you every success, 
Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 

Wellington. 

Throughout the year 1825, and the greater part of the 
following one, nothing occurred to give a new impulse 
to Malcolm’s ambition in the direction of the great 
country which had been the nursery of his fame. He 
had turned his thoughts, as has been shown, towards a 
parliamentary career; but he had failed to obtain the 
object of his desires. Thwarted in this, but his eager- 
ness for active life still unimpaired, he began to think of 
obtaining a seat in the Direction of the East India Com- 
pany. From the following letter to his brother Gilbert 
may be gathered what were the feelings with which he 
addressed himself to this subject : 

sm JOHN MALCOLM TO THE REV. GILBERT MALCOLM. 

Hyde HjiU, Sawbridgeworth, August li, 1820. 

My dear Gilbert, — I have this morning received your letter 
of the 1st instant, and as you are very anxious to know my plans, 
you must bear the infliction of a long letter. Circumstances have 
occurred which will early compel me to decide whether I am to 
he an idle or a busy man. The habits of my past life will pro- 
bably force me on the latter course, for I already feel the truth of 
Bacon’s observation, that, A man who has been accustomed to 
go forward and flndeth a stop, falleth out of humour with himself, 
and is not the thing he was.” 

I need not make any observations on the very singular circum- 
stances which have hitherto prevented my advancement in India, 
Mr. Canning placed my name before that of the present governors 
of Madras and Bombay, in a recommendation for the latter Go- 
vernment. I was rejected by the Court of Directors, who after- 
wards nominated me Governor of Madras, and I was rejected by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. I found consolation for my first dii^p- 
pointment in ihe occupation of settling Central India, which, per- 
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haps, considering how all my work has prospered, was a hotter 
harvest of fame than I could have reaped at Bombay; but the loss 
of Madras sank deep in my mind, as it was, in the actual state of 
India, taking away from me the opportunity of rendering services , 
to my country that would have opened a prospect of reaching the 
ultimate object of my ambition, which is to be, ere my career 
terminates, Governor-General of India. 

I am, and always have been, perfectly aware of the great ob- 
stacles that oppose my path to that high office. I know well the 
bars which the interests of one class and the prejudices of another 
oppose to success. These are so strong, that they would seem to 
most men insuperable; but hitherto they have only stimulated me 
to labor for its attainment. I have already gone through much 
toil, and if I continue in public life, I shall (to the utmost, of my 
strength) strive to attain a station in which I am satisfied I could 
essentially promote the interests of my country, at the same time 
that I advanced the good of the vast population subject to our 
rule in India. 

Though there are some persons in the administration on whose 
kind friendship I can completely depend, these are not so situated 
as to lead mo to expect they could (even if they approved of them) 
promote my views; and from others who have the power, I have 
been treated with a neglect that shows they place no value what- 
ever on me or my services. 

I do not believe there is any personal indisposition in those to 
whom I allude, but I share the lot of all who arc associated with 
Indian subjects. Such have no consequence, except when dangers 
press once in twenty years, when the Company’s privileges are 
to be renewed, or taken away. At all other times, every question 
connected with India gives way to the slightest interest in Eng- 
land: and I have, perhaps, no reason to complain that on a late 
occasion, when the public services of my life were put in the 
balance against some minor arrangements in England and a point 
of patronage, they were as a feather in the scale. 

When I made an effort at the last general election to get into 
Parliament, though some friends in power were anxibtui for wj; 
success, I was crossed in the only place where support would fiayo 
made success certain by a strong mihisterial interest*. Thii^W^ 
all in course, but, added to the matter-of-course xejeotlbn' ^^ 
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for Madras, it compelled me, much to the mortification of my 
vanity, to confess to my own mind I was considered no more 
than Jack Smith or Tom Brown ! 

To make this part of ray letter short, I have ceased to cherish 
any expectation from those Ministers who have the chief influence 
and direction in Indian affairs; but this conviction, though it may 
alter my plans, will not alter my objects. If I do not determine 
to go abroad next spring and make an experiment of an idle life, 

I sliall take the field in some way or another, and that with an 
activity and resolution that will show I possess a power of bringing 
myself forward, and am not so dependent as may be imagined on 
what we term in India master's favor. 

Some friends, knowing my feeling on this point, have suggested 
to me to become a candidate for a seat in the East India Direc- 
tion, and to combine with that a seat in Parliament, which to a 
Director is of easy attainment. Such a position would, no doubt, 
afford me an ample opportunity of being useful ; and it is strongly 
recommended by being more within my option than any other 
line I can adopt. 

It has been argued by persons advent to my entering upon 
this course, that by waiting till discussions about the renewal of 
the Company's privileges come on, I might be certain of coming 
forward with more advantage to myself, and the interests of India; 
but in the first place, that would depend upon circumstances of 
the moment, which no man can calculate; and in the second, 
though it is probable discussions, if not arrangements, connected 
with India may take place in two or three years, they may be 
deferred for four or five, and tliat is an awful period for a man 
who has already numbered fifty-seven. 

I hafe hesitation in coming forward as a candidate for the 
Direction from a. feeling that it might, with the prejudiced, form 
a bar to success in those lines in which I thought I could be more 
useful; but on the other hand, when I reflect on the past, I am 
satisfied that I should never be employed but under exigencies 
that would supersede ordinary rules; and it could never be ob- 
jected to me by any rational.orr liberal man that I had disqualified 
myself fbs office by choosing, the only line open, to nm. of. <Kin*» 
tributing my efforts to the gpod government ofilndia. 

I have neither sons, non nephews to provide for,, and na man 
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has a claim upon me to exert any patronage 1 may acquire in his 
favor. 1 shall, therefore, seek the Direction if I seek it at all, solely 
as public employment, and as an aid to my parliamentary efforts. 

By becoming a Director, I must be separated, as far as all Indian 
questions are concerned, from Ministers. This does not allude to 
my acting in a spirit of factious opposition, of which I am, I trust, 
quite incapable; but there could exist between me and them 
none of that previous concert and discussion by which persons 
come to exactly the same view of largo as well as minute parts of 
important questions. This could only happen by my becoming 
what I should term a ministerial Director, and that is a position in 
which every principle I hold relative to the Indian Government 
would prevent my placing myself. 

I am quite aware that these circumstances may eventually place 
mo in an unpleasant situation; for though I owe no obligation 
whatever to the administration as a body, nor do I believe it is 
likely to be a matter of one moment^ care or thought how such 
a person as myself acts either now or hereafter, there are high and 
respected individuals belonging to it and supporting it for whom 
I have the sincerest regard, and whose friendship I look to both 
as associated with my happiness and pride. The very possibility 
of being compelled into a course of action which may give them 
annoyance, is what withholds me more than any other feeling; 
but this apprehension, which is probably groundless, will not of 
itself prevent me from taking the line recommended, unless I 
very early see some prospect of success in another. 

Do let me have your opinion upon all these points. I should 
have gone to see you, instead of writing this letter, but I am very 
busy finisliing my favorite book of Nonsense, as I mean in October 
to commence with my hero. Lord Clive. In tracing the aitions of 
his life, and confounding the calumniators of his memory, I antici- 
pate much both of information and delight. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Malcolh. 


It does not appear that Malcolm took any deci^i?^' 
steps towards the attainment of a seat in the 
Some of his friends counselled him that if he sought to 
obtain a prominent position in the House of ComiuOMi 
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during the time that the great question of the renewal of 
the Company’s charter would be under discussion, his 
influence would be rather diminished than increased by 
his connexion with the India House. It was argued, 
that as a distinguished Indian ofiGicer, of great ability and 
large experience, unconnected with any governing board, 
his opinions would have far greater weight than if he 
enunciated them as the ostensible organ of the Court of 
Directors. Whether this suggestion had any efiect upon 
Malcolm’s plans I do not know, but soon afterwards a 
circumstance occurred that diverted his views into another 
channel. It was rumored, towards the dose of the year, 
that Mr. Elphinstone purposed to retire from the Go- 
vernment of Bombay ; and at Christmas the rumor had 
grown into the dimensions of an ascertained fact. Mr. 
Wynne was still President of the Board of Control. 
He had a just appreciation of Malcolm’s high qualities. 
He desired to see him in high station ; and he lost no 
time, therefore, in asking whetlier Sir John " still re- 
tained the disposition to succeed to the appointment 
which he had felt two years before,” “ as I am con- 
vinced,” added Mr. Wynne, “ that your nomination 
would be particularly conducive to the public interests, 
and I think that it would be equally agreeable to the 
Court of Directors and the King’s Government.” 

. This was written on the 27th of December.* On the 
following day Malcolm sent back the following reply : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO MB. WYNNE. 

Hyde Halt, December S8, 1836. 

Mt dear Sir, — I am deeply grateful for the substance and 
Manner of your communication. It involves so many considera- 
tions connected with my family and my health, and other points 

* The nwfpn«l letter is vitboai date; bat I can hare no hesitation in fixing 
it as above. 
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of personal concern, that deem it an additional favor if you 
grant me ten days, at the furthest a fortnight, before I give you 
a definite answer. If circumstances lead you to wish it sooner, I 
shall, of course, comply with your desire; but there are some 
matters connected with this question, in the decision of which I 
dread responsibility more than ever I did the largest political 
measure. 

Let me decide how I may, nothing can alter the great obliga- 
tion l am under to you for thmking of me upon the present 
ocoasion. 

I am, with sincere respect, yours, 

J. Malcolm. 

On receipt of tliis letter, Mr. Wynne, who was then at 
Andley End, wrote to Sir John Malcolm that he would 
pay a visit at Hyde Hall, on his way to London, to talk 
over the subject of their correspondence. The oiler was 
gladly accepted, and at Hyde Hall the question of Mal- 
colm’s succession to the Bombay Government Avas fully 
discussed. He Avas not eager to accept the appointment. 
But his thoughts turned fondly towards his old field 
of employment in Central India. The scheme of die 
Lieutenant-Governorship was revived. It seemed so 
advantageous to connect Avith the Government of the 
Bombay Presidency the charge of the country which 
Malcolm had settled with bo much address and ruled 
with so much beneficence, under an officer of such large 
experience and laborious zeal, that the President of ;lhe 
India Board entered into the project with no misgivings 
as to its expediency, and left Hyde Hall with a promise 
to do his best to give it effect. 

There was another consideration, also, to induce Jifol- 
colm to accept the Bombay appointment. .He 
it possible, !that as Lord .Amhemt was ubout 
vacate the chief seat in the Supreme Government of 
Ihaia, “he might “he appomted Provisional 
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Greneral, and hold the office until the arrival in India of 
a permanent successor. To be Governor-General for a 
single year — or even for a few months — ^was an object 
which stirred Malcolm’s heart with a noble ambition, 
and he spoke of it without reserve in the following letter 
to one of his oldest friends : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

London, Peb. 6, 1827. 

My dear Duke, — ^^Considering your present avocations, it 
appears better to write than intrude a visit. -When I proposed 
to sec you, it was to state the circumstances under which I was 
going to Iniiia. These opened prospects that appeared to me to 
balance the hazard of health and the sacrifices I had to make. 
One expectation in which I indulged is, I fear, gone. I thought 
Lord Amherst might have remained two years more, and I had 
a day-dream that I should by that time have been so deeply 
engaged in carrying into execution measures calculated to benefit 
the empire, that it was possible the desire for their completion, 
added to the short period of the charter, might have led to my 
being nominated Governor- General — an object to which ray ambi- 
tion has ever pointed, notwithstanding the almost insurmountable 
obstacles that appear to intervene between me and its accoinplish- 
ment. 

It was to lay the foundation of further claims to this high statibn 
that made me desire to lose no time in proceeding to India; but. 
Lord Amherst’s resignation has made a change, and I shall now 
probably be expected to wait in England, to arrange, respecting 
my duties in Central India, with whomever you fix upon as his 
successor. 

Knowing the considerations which influence such appointments 
as that of Governor-General, it would be unreasonable to expect 
my name should bo brought forward except under exigencies 
which, whatever may be the fact, will not at present be believed 
to exist; hut as this subject may now or hereafter come under 
discussion, ! tok it right you should be possessed cf my sen- 
timents. 

1 am quite “aware thfrt'youwre not 1hose'iiiho '’ih^ 
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highest stations in India should be denied to the ambition of 
Company’s servants ; and without desiring to detract *from the 
pretensions of other Indians, I do think, that if our relative merits 
are brought forward, I stand on fair grounds. 

I have been for nearly thirty years employed under the Supreme 
Government, and have become intimately acquainted with every 
branch of its duties. 

I have had under my orders, and may almost say, have initiated 
into public life, many of the most distinguished civil servants in 
India. 


I have commanded a considerable body of the army of that 
Presidency. 

The above circumstances might come in aid of my pretensions, 
if these were ever brought forward; for being now Governor of 
Bombay, and its being intended to employ me in the administra- 
tion of Central India, I may be said to have travelled stage by 
stage through every department of the empire, till I have arrived 
by honest labor within fair view of the summit of my ambition. 

The above is meant as a justification of hope, not the expression 
of any expectation of being thought of on the present occasion. 

I know you limit yourself to your own department, and when 
referred to, decide entirely on public grounds, regulating your 
decision by considerations of expediency that leave you little 
scope for the indulgence of private feelings, 

I shall only add, if the successor to Lord Amherst is chosen, as 
he probably will be, from amongst persons of high rank and in- 
fluence in England, care should be taken he is a man of temper, 
talent, and judgment; for a very little inquiry will satisfy you, 
that there never was a period at which the Civil Service and the 
Army of Bengal required such a head. I can affirm, both from ’ 
public and private documents, as well as my own knowledge^ 
that these services are in a state which, if not early attended to' ^ 
and corrected, may produce as serious evils as we have yet - 

in India. I do not trouble you with particulars on theee pointSii j 
but if ypu mix in this question, believe me, they we ^prthj.^C 
attention. 


I have made and shhll make no communication^ ^ 
on this suliject; and this note, written tO' you in t^e^Oc^ile^ 
private friendship, is meant as infoi^Uon on the state of Vif . 
feelings, not as an application fok' yoiit ai^ or interfiipe^qe^ 
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beg you will not deem it necessary to give any answer. As my 
departure is delayed, I shall have opportunities of seeing you 
before I sail. 

I am, your Grace’s most sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 


To this his old friend replied : 

THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

London, Feb. 8, 1827. 

Mr DEAR Malcolm, — You do me justice in believing that I 
can have no prejudice against employing a servant of the Company 
as Governor-General in India. But I confess that I doubt your 
attaining that object. I have very little to say to the selection of 
the person to fill that office. The power which I could exercise 
upon the subject would tend to prevent a bad appointment rather 
tlian to indicate a person whose appointment would be beneficial. 
1 believe that the resignation at this moment has embarrassed the 
Government much, and that they will find it difficult to select a 
successor. ♦ 

^ Ever, my dear Malcolm, yours sincerely, 

Wellington. 

In a letter to Mr. Robinson,* then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with whom Malcolm was on terms of familiar 
friendship, he wrote on the same subject. “If Lord 
Amherst remained,” he said, ‘‘the commission *(of Pro- 
visional Governor-General) in my pocket would be a 
ibather in my cap ; and if he went, I should be Governor- 
General of India for twelve months.” To the Duke of 
Wellington he wrote, also, in another letter: “ The oc- 
currence of the case supposed is very improbable; but if 
it occurred, the course I have suggested would, I pre- 
sume, be deemed a safe one for the public service ; and, 
^vhile it gratified my ambji^on, would excite no expecta- 

* The late liord Goderich. 

i I 
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tion of my coming into successful competition with the 
powerful candidates for the permanent appointment.”* 
Whilst this correspondence was going on, another was 
passing between Malcolm and the President of the India 
Board, relative to the administration of Central India. 
On returning to London, after his visit to Hyde Hall, 
Mr. Wynne wrote that before giving any decided opinion 
upon the subject, it was necessary that he should take 
counsel with the. Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, asking Malcolm, at tlie same time, to 
send a sketch of the scheme which he had so long been 
considering. The scheme was substantially the same 
as years before he had propounded to Lord Hastings-f 
“You will, I am : satisfied,” he wrote to Mr. Wynne, 
“ believe me conscientious in all that I have stated. I 
will only add, that the subject has occupied my mind 
too long and too intensely to make me think it probable 
that I have been mistaken.” “ My friend. Sir Thomas 
Munro,” he added, “ was sent with a commission Jto 
India to introduce reforms of great importance ; and I 
am positive he has done infinite good. But you would 
give to me the task of preserving princes not potails ; of 
keeping in hereditary authority chiefs instead of village 
writers. Such a task would fill the mind of any man; 


* In another letter, written at this 
time to Mr. Pattison, Malcolm says : 
“ I will confess to yon tliat from wliat 
I have seen and heard within the last 
few days, I feel more than ever the 
folly oi: the sacriGccs I am about to 
make to ambitions views. I do not 
tliink that tlicre is more than one man 
in his Majesty’s councils who cares 
ono farthing for the present Question 
in its connexion with the safety and 
prosperity of the Indian Entire, or at 
least who views that as a primary con- 
sideration. The meat object is how 
to serve some, and how to manage so 
as not to offend others. This^ you will 


say, is England, and that it is nonsense 
to expect matters to be otherwise. 
This is true, and I am, perhaps, in that 
condition not to be easily pleased. I 
am too independent in circumstances 
to accept employment unless it mee^ 
my views of ambitioD, and too ambi- 
tious to refuse any station that holds 
out a prospect of advancement.” 

f It was then recommended that a 
Lieutenant-Governor of Central India 
should be appointed; and now 
colm suggested that this Lientensni^ 
GdVemor should be placed under 
personally, as Governor of Bombay ; 
not und^ the Bombay Government 
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but to me it would come recommended by so many 
associations, that I should ardently devote whatever 
strength of body or soul remained to its accomplishment. 
Besides this prospect of effecting local benefit, the confi- 
dence reposed in me by the authorities in England 
evinced by such a testimony, would make me strong to 
stem the tide of premature changes which threaten to 
overwhelm India, and which, if not stemmed, will be 
found more dangerous than all the enemies we have had 
to encounter in that quarter of the world.” 

On the 13th of January, 1827, Mr. Wynne wrote to 
Sir John Malcolm, that he had had a long conXftersation 
with the Chairs, and found them favorably disposed 
towards his plan of administration, and inclined to anti- 
cipate much benefit from his superintendence of its in- 
troduction ; but at the same time he expressed some 
doubts, and put some new questions, regarding its details. 
He had not, at first, very clearly understood the nature 
of the proposal,* but whilst asking for fiirther informa- 
tion, he expressed no misgivings on his own part, or that 
of the India-House authorities, respecting the scheme 
itself; so Malcolm, on the receipt of Mr. Wynne’s* letter, 
wote both to the President of the India Board and the 
Chairman of the Company, expressing his readiness to 
“ undertake the government of Bombay under the cir- 
cumstances stated — that of its being in contemplation to 
form an administration of Malwfdi on a plan of more ex- 
tensive native agency than has usually been employed in 
our Indian territories ; and that it was desired to place 

* Ho had, at first, conedred that to bo placed under the Lieutenant. 
Malcolm proposed to unite in his own Governor of the Governor of Bombay— 
person the functions of Governor of himself in some degree the Lieutenant 
Bombay and Lieutenant-Governor of of the Qovcmor-Gmicrai Can the ad- 
Malwah, and he now asked : “ Willnot vantages which I had^ anticipated from 
those who have been used to treat with your great personal influence and the 
the Governor-General or his Agent personal respect entertained for you at- 
locflt upon it as a kind of degradation tach to your Lieuteoant-Govern 

2 I 2 
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the superintendence of such a plan under him.” This 
letter was dated on the 14th of January; on the same 
day of the following month, an oflScial letter from the 
India House announced to Malcolm that he had been 
unanimously appointed Governor of Bombay, and that 
his Majesty had been pleased to approve of the appoint- 
ment. ■ 

Ob the 22nd of February, the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the East India Company,* in an official 
letter, called upon Malcolm, in order “to obviate all 
misunderstanding,” to answer categorically certain ques- 
tions then put to him regarding his plan for the future 
administration of Central India. One related to the 
local boundaries of the proposed Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship; one to the details of the official establishment 
required for the administration of its affairs; the other, 
first and most important, was comprised in the following 
words: 

“ Is it proposed that Malwah shall bo annexed to the Bombay 
Fresidcncy, and that its affairs shall be administered by 'the 
Governor in Council at Bombay? or is it proposed that it shall 
be placed under your personal and separate charge; acting in a 
distinct capacity from that of Governor in Council of Bombay, 
and under the immediate authority and control only of the 
Bengal (Supreme) Government?” ' 

To this Malcolm replied: i ' 

“I shall, without hesitation, reply to such of them at do jjHrf 
‘require entering upon details. In reply to your first questio^J 
must state my* ojnnion, that whatever may be yoiir ultimata dei^ 
sioh respecting' Antral ' India, it rtould' be highly 'inexpe^e^^at 
tha present period to annex that Country to the Pfeirilileni^^^ 
Bombay. Thete880n8fimthis<opiid<kwillI^i^Ten;hetup^^ 

'“In answer- to tim second hart' of ‘titB.firat’aneatiauixki* 

* Si George Bobinson and the Honorable Hu^ Lbudsar. 
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Wlictlier the affairs of Malwah should be administered by the Go- 
vernor in Council at Bombay, or be placed under my personal and 
immediate charge, acting in a separate and distinct capacity from 
that of Governor in Council of Bombay, and under the immediate 
authority of the Bengal Government ? — I have to reply, that when 
I before personally communicated witli you upon this subject, it 
was under the impression that there were serious if not legal ob- 
jections to my administering Central India except in my capacity 
of Governor in Council at Bombay. I then stated that I was 
ready to undertake the task in that capacity, and should hope to 
fulfil it to your satisfaction ; but if the objections that I supposed 
do not exist, and the Court of Directors confide even for a limited 
period to my personal charge the administration of Central India, 
under the immediate authority and control of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, I am of opinion that such an arrangement would be 
attended with great and manifest advantage to the public interests. 
I am far from doubting either the information or talents of the 
gentlemen who arc or may be in Council at Bombay (no man can 
think higher than I do of the civil service of that Presidency), but 
it is impossible, from the nature of their past avocations and duties, 
that they can at present possess that minute knowledge* which 
could alone make them competent to judge an infinity of :ques- 
tions which must arise in a country situated ns Central India 
is at this period; this deficiency of knowledge might on many 
occasions lead to delay and embarrassment in the introduction of 
an improved system, the primary object of which is not to incr^a^e 
the powers of the person entrasted with the charge of Central 
India, but to give to his superiors more means than they now 
possess of checking and controlling his administration, witHout 
weakening those impressions which arc essential to its success. If 
it is determined that I am to administer Central India in my capa- 
city of GoYemor in Council; at Bombay, I shall anticipatp the 
agreement of my colleagues in the measures I propose for tb^t 
country, and if. disappointed in this anticipatiop, I: should, wbj^p 
confident in the. pprreetn^flS of my jndgn^ntf 
lesponribiUty ; to even , when there w complete ooiicuifrencje, 
the very forma would delay and, causejconsidprn^ie 

increase of b^sine&s, and ¥fhen thare was dipy^ce pft ^pwon, I 
should have to balance between the good of the measure I desired 
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to adopt and tlie evil of resorting to a power wliich, though wisely 
given, would become dangerous if too frequently exercised. * 

I shall conclude this part of the subject by stating diat, while 
quite prepared to exercise the duty you propose to assign me in 
any mode you may desire, I certainly hope that the same confi- 
dence which lias led to your expectations of benefit from employing 
me in the introduction of ah improved system of rule in Central 
India, will tend to your leaving me as unfettered as it is prac- 
ticable, till that system has had time to operate in a manner that 
will render the most minute parts of the administration of that 
country more clear and intelligible than they now arc to those 
who have not the advantage of full information and local expe- 
rience. When that point is attained — and I trust it will be at an 
early period — Government will be better able to decide than it can 
at present on the final arrangements best adapted to preserve the 
peace and promote the prosperity of this part of India.” 

The other questions were answered in due course,* 
and soon afterwards Malcolm, little doubting that affairs 
were in a favorable train towards the completion of the 
arrangement which he had so long advocated, went to 
Cheltenham, to drink the waters. “ My health brought 
me here,” he wrote from that place, on tlie 19th of April, 
to the Duke of Wellington; ‘‘I am better, and go to 
Scotland before I return to London, where I shall re- 
main five or six weeks before I sail, and hope to obtain 
your opinion on some points very vital to our Eastern 
Empire, which no one understands more completely than 
you do.” At the end of May he returned to .town, to 
push forward his preparations for his departure for India, 
which had been fixed for the early part of July. Every- 
thing relating to the administration of Central India was 
still in a state of uncertainty. To Malcolm, who had 
accepted the charge of the Bombay Government on the 
condition of having attached to it the supervision dJ 

* He subsequently sent in an elaborate memorandum, detailing the-iMbbte’ 
scheme. 
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affairs in Malwali, this indecision was mortifying and em- 
barrassing in the extreme. To Mr. Wynne, therefore, 
he ixddressed himsplf, urging the President to take the 
subject at once into his serious consideration, and added : 
“ When you first suggested my employment in Central 
India, 1 viewed it as an object of high and honorable 
ambition: I do so still j and if that employment is made 
special, and rests upon the distmet ground of my qualifi- 
cation for it, and the confidence of my superiors in Eng- 
land, it will present me with an opportunity of asso- 
ciating my name with improvements which I believe 
essential for the preservation of your power in India; 
and this impression will render me fully equal to all the 
labor of such an accession of public duty.” 

Time passed; nothing was settled; the hour of departure 
drew near. On the 13th of June the usual valedictory ban- 
quet was given by the East India Company to Sir John 
Malcolm at the Albion Tavern. Many of the most distin- 
guished men of the country — of the age, were present. 
The Duke of Wellington was there; Canning, then Prime 
Minister, was there; Mackintosh was there; Lord 
William Bentinck, then on the eve of being nominated 
Governor-General of India, was there. Many, also, of 
Malcolm’s oldest private friends were gathered together 
to do him honor ; Mr. Haliburton and Mr. Cockbum, 
who had received him into their houses when a stripling 
at Madras ; and Sir Thomas Dallas, who had first be- 
come his fiiend, when, a bright-faced boy of fifteen, John 
Malcolm was employed on his first service,* were 
there, to awaken a host of pleasant memories and a gra- 
titude no less pleasant. How could one of his genial, 
joyous' nature, be otherwise than in high spirits, or, as 
he was wont to say of others, “in great force,” on such 


* Bee i. p. 11. 
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an occasion ? The banquet given to a proconsul on the 
eve of his departure for the seat of his new governmmt 
is an ovation of which, when to pijvate influence, to 
high connexions, to political expediency, he owes his 
position, any soldier or statesman may be proud. But 
Malcolm owed his elevation to none of these accidents — 
he had risen by the innate force of his own personal 
character, by the right direction of his noble energies, 
by. the just exercise of his many high qualities, by a life 
of unstinting zeal and incorruptible integrity. And when 
he took his place in the seat of honor on that memorable 
occasion^ — and the action of thirty years has not dimmed 
the impression it made on the min^ of many— he would 
have been more or less than a man if his heart had not 
pulsed with an emotion of honest pride, and his face 
kindled with its expression. 

The Chairman, upon this occasion,* being no orator, 
delivered himself, after dinner, with suggestive brevity; 
and left the serious business of the evening to his guests, 
lie said that it was useless to dwell upon Sir John Mal- 
colm’s merits, as every one knew them as well* as did the 
Chairman himself; and, Vvith this, he curtly gave whht 
is called “ the toast of the evenmg.” It was received 
with ihearty applause, and no less hearty was Malcolm’s 
response. It was a frank, open, manly, characteristic 
address* He referred to those early days when, a boy of 
fourteen, he had made his first march to Vellore: and- 
those recent times) when,ithirty years later,' he had bee'ii| 
(sitrusted with the military <x>mmand' and dvil adimfliil^’ 
tration of Central India. He dwell *opiOn the evils sif 
too n^iuch system ; of too dose an adherenefe' to 'fiied^ 
regulatioo%: espedwlly in needy acquired! 
the deterioration of the individual' eiier^es of ’ 
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blind devotion to routine. Systems and regulations, he 
said, however wise in themselves, required a soul to 
be breathed into them, to convert the dead fetter into a 
living reality, and so to conciliate and attach the millions 
for whom they are framed. This, he added, is the duty 
— the appointed work of Indian statesmen. Then he 
spoke of himself ; of the motives which stimulated him 
to exertion ; of the delight he felt in seeing before him 
so many old friends, some of whom (lie alluded to Mr. 
Ilaliburton and Mr. Cockburn) had received him when 
1)0 went, a boy, to India ; who had aided him by their 
advice ; stimulated him by their example ; and who, 
“ having watched every step he took with the most flatter- 
ing solicitude, now looked to him to justify their kind 
anticipations.” From these recollections, he turned to 
others no less sacred : recollections of the great soldiers 
with whom he had served, and the great statesmen under 
whom he had risen to the highest diplomatic oflices ; and, 
especially to Lord Wellesley,* from whom he had learnt 
lessons of wisdom which he had -never forgotten, who had 
“ first withdrawn his mind from the limited local scenes on 
which it had dwelt, and taught him to contemplate our 
Indian Empire as a whole.” Then he spoke with pride 
of the unchanged and rmchangeable friendship of Lord 
Wellesley’s illmtrious brother, the gi’eat soldier who sate 
near him j of the life-long kindness of Lord Fowls; of 
the friendship pf Lord William Bentinck ; the encourage- 
inent he had; received from Mr. Canning; and the delight 
hc feltip S!0eiflg,all;tbBseidistingmshed men now gathered 
together tp dp.hjm honor, iln the support of sueh‘ men j 
hc.^d, ,thero wakithe. bestvStimulus^to es:^ti0n : &r the 
remain^, iPf .lfie, life would ’be; lOnp great effort rfot‘ tO 
disappoiojliftho ej^^tatibnsihait’hadib^en'fohiled of him. 


* Lord Wellesle; was then jaibdbdi tiid Vhahle to attend the banquet. 
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“And, it is more than this,” concluded Malcolm, “it 
comes, at this moment, as a cordial to support me under 
the pain of an approaching separation from those whom 
I love best in the world, and from a country for which, 
wheresoever I go, I still cherish the profmmdest attach, 
ment.” 

Long and loud were the cheers which greeted this ad- 
dress, delivered as it was with all Malcolm’s heartiness 
and sincerity of manner. Always on such occasions is 
the speech of the honored statesman, or soldier, of whose 
successful career the banquet is the triumphal illustration, 
regarded beyond all others with interest by the assem- 
bled guests ; and there were circumstances of a personal 
character which rendered Malcolm’s address one of un- 
usual interest. But there were other speakers, on that 
evening, whose words will be long remembered ; for the 
first statesman, and the first soldier of the country, rose, 
and did honor to Sir John Malcolm. It was on this 
occasion that Canning delivered the memorable dictum, 
so often quoted, and, I hope, so often yet to be quoted, 
proudly, but most truthfully, that “ there cannot be found 
in the history of Europe, the existence of any monarchy, 
which, within a given time, has produced so many men 
of the first talents in civil and military life, as India has 
first trained for herself, and then given#to their native 
country.” “If,” continued the first minister, whose bril- 
liant career was then so near its close, “the compliments 
to his Majesty’s Ministers be pleasing from the East 
India Company, it is doubly so on this occasion, whffli 
that Company concurs widi his Majesty’s Govemmmit 
in sending back to India a man whom you have brought 
home for a time, that he might point to the deeds he had 
done in your service, and that, wisely rememberii^»diem, 
youmight restore him with power and opportunity, whi^, 
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will tend alike to the completion of your advantage and 
his own reputation." 

Pleasant was all this to Malcolm-pleasant, too, when 
the President of the India Board spoke of the appoint- 
ment of the new Governor of Bombay as one which was 
more than a benefit to his own country, for it was also 
a boon to the natives of India* — but pleasanter still when 
the man, whom of all others he most honored in the 
world, rose, and, after briefly returning thanks on his 
own account, spoke proudly and affectionately of his old 
comrade and Iriend. “A nomination such as this,” said 
the Duke of Wellington, “operates throughout the whole 
Indian service. The youngest cadet sees in it an exam- 
ine he may imitate — a success he may attain. The good 
which the country derives from the excitement of such 
fceluigs is incalcdable. It is now thirty years since I 
formed an intimate friendship with Sirffohn Malcolm j 
during that eventful period, there has been no operation 
of consequence, no diplomatic measure, in which my 
friend has not borne a conspicuous part. Alike distin- 
guished by courage and by talent, the history of his life, 
during that period, would be the history of the glory 
of his country in India.” And with these words still 
ringing in his ears, Malcolm soon afterwards took his 
departure.f • 

* “ I must give a passage of Mr. to himself, wheu these were to be pur- 
Wynne’s speech as I find it reported chased at any sacrifice of humanity or 
ill the Asiatic Jmrml : ** The affec- of the interests or reputation of the 
tionate regard in which he (Sir John Government he served.” He spoke 
Malcolm) was held by the natives of here of Malcolm’s forbearance when 
India was the happy result of his own the army and the (reasure of Badjec 
conduct. 'He did not hold himself Hao lay oefore him, and he might, in a 
aloof from or above them ; he mixed few hours, have destroyed the one and 
in their society, associated h^self with captured the other, 
them in their hours of recreation, T Not, however, before he had him- 
jomed in the sports of the field with sell asked permission to propose a 
them, and by such means won their toast, and, with characteristic gene- 
hearts. Besides, in the period of war rosity, had pronounced a glowing eulo- 
hc 1^ shown toward^ them a rare self- the merits of his old uiends 

denial of fame as a soldier, and of wealth Mphinstono and Munro. 
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On the following morning, he addressed a brief letter 
to the duke — ^brief, but full of feeling : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

London, June Id, 1837. 

My DEAR Duke op Wellington, — I awoke this morning 
with the same deep feelings of gratitude witli which I went to 
rest last night. I would not relinquish the testimony you gave me 
for ten governments. After we broke up from dinner, I learnt 
more fully the deep impression you had made on all who heard 
you. It was such as can alone be produced when the head and 
heart are in complete union. 

Believe me, your Grace’s ever most truly, 

J. Malcolm. 

As the days now left for Malcolm’s continuance in 
England were dwindling down to units, ho became in- 
creasingly anxious regarding the settlement of the Cen- 
tral-India question j and he agam and again urged upon 
Mr. Wynne the expediency of coming to a decision. The 
plan now proposed was that the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship should be vested in Mr. Gerald Wellesley, and thaj; 
Malcolm should receive “ special power for three years 
to direct, an^l^ontrol the administration uf Centrd India, 
under the Governor-General; the whole being speci- 
fically kept for that period in the Political Departm^t.*' 
“The expectation of a task,” said Malcolm, in a leijier 
writtai to Mr. Wynne, at the end of June, “1>y tl^e ex^ 
Cution of which I might increase my reputation wmleA 
benefited my. country, was my chief inducement to mak| 
me determine on a painful separation rfiom my ^ 
and country. I cannot, from ihy time of ex^t 
run a long heat;, but I shall tiy hard,^ If 
scope, to do justice to ydur ^d opinion 
It is riot to be doubted, indeed, that ilaicoutt 
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the Government of Bombay under something very like 
an implied promise that the control of affairs in Central 
India would be attached to it. But he was told at last 
that “ a change so important required the most serious 
and attentive consideration;” and that in the mean while 
he was to consider himself “ appointed exclusively to the 
charge of the Government of Bombay.” 

There was much in this to disappoint him ; but con- 
solation came opportunely in the shape of the appoint- 
ment to the Governor-Generalship of Lord William 
Bentinck, in whose high independent character, steady 
intogiity, and consistent benevolence, Malcolm had un- 
stinted confidence. “ I shall not repeat,” wrote the new 
Governor of Bombay, “what a change your nomination 
to India has made in my feelings. I go with a con- 
fidence beyond what any other appointment would have 
given me. I can repose upon your Lordship on all those 
essential points that are necessary to maintain discipline 
and impart a high tone to the European branches of the 
public service, and to give the fullest protection and 
most liberal encouragement to the natives. I shall be 
most solicitou?^ for e full settlement of the question about 
Central India, as I believe it is a subject of the utmost 
importance to the empire, and as such I do*feel my fame 
deeply associated in the execution of the projected mea- 
sured” 


This was written on the 5th of July, from Portsmonth, 
Avhither i^lcolm had proceeded to j<w tlje 
on which he was to embark for Bombay. , Again he 
committed himseif to tljc great yraters. He .topIc /iYith 
lum only one member of the official family tp ivljieji Ms 
^tuatipn enHi^ed ‘Min, and a ypun^, 

Mr. Jimes lAt|ie,, w|&d '^apEen^is 

and (^iert!, ” ; He ' wral'Eniamperei^^.b^^ 

^ for, iho^ 
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who had earned it by conspicuous merit; and even to his 
nearest relatives and dearest friends he wrote that he 
could do nothing for the objects of their recommenda- 
tion unless the young men recommended themselves by 
their own talent, industry, and good conduct * 

^ He subsequently appointed Major to Sir James Graham (and now Ee- 
Burrowes, who had been on Mr. El- gistrar-General),to be his aide-de-camp, 
phinstone’s staff, to be his private se- Captmn Graham had been also on Mr. 
cretary, and Captain Graham, brother Elphinstone’s staff. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

[ 1827 — 1830 .] 

HIE VOYAGE OUT— EECErilON AT BOMBAY — BUTIES OP THE GOVEBNMENT— 
ECONOMICAL BEFOBM— ENCKOACIIMENTS OP THE SUPREME COUJtT— COLLISION 
WITH THE JUDGES — PEOVINCIAL TOURS— AD MINISTEATIVE MEASURES — 
NUZZURANA— RESIGNATION OP THE GOVERNMENT. 

When Sir John Malcolm now, in 1827, embarked, a 
fourth time, for India, ho sailed under happier circum- 
stances than he had ever sailed before, for the severance 
of domestic ties, which had ever been his chief if not his 
sole affliction, was, in the present instance, only partial. 
His eldest daughter, who a few weeks before had been 
married to her cousin, Sir Alexander Campbell,* accom- 
panied him with her husband to Bombay. 

The voyage was distinguished by no incidents worthy 
of especial notice. But, if not an eventful, it was a plea- 
sant one, and to its pleasures Malcolm himself largely 
contributed. He did not sit “silent and dignified” on 
deck, but with characteristic geniality initiated many in- 
nocent amusements, and promoted all that were initiated 

* Sir Alexander Campbell was the baronetcy granted to the first Sir A. 
son of Lady Malcolm's elder sister, Campbell (Lady Malcolm’s faUieiO 
Mrs. Cockbum, to whom, on the failure had, oy special enactment, descended, 
of mala heirs ia the direct linOi the He went out as Mfii^y Secretary. 
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by others. And there was scarcely one of the many 
expedients to which people betake themselves on board 
ship, to break the monotony of a long sea-voyage, not 
attempted, with more or less success, by the passengers 
of the Nephtne. There were theatricals, for which 
Malcolm wrote the prologues and epilogues. And there 
was a newspaper, to which he supplied contributions in 
poetry and prose, encouraging others by word and deed 
to do likewise. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the newspaper 
was edited by a young Bombay cadet, in whom Malcolm 
recognised the dawning genius, the full meridian of which 
he was not destined to see. The youthful editor was 
Henry Creswicke Eawlinson. It was to Malcolm that he 
owed the first direction of his mind to the study of 
Oriental literature. There was nothing at this time in 
which the new Governor of Bombay more delighted- 
nothing, indeed, which he regarded as a more solemn 
duty — than to endeavour to raise, in the young men 
by whom he was surrounded, aspirations alter worthy 
objects; to teach them to regard with earnestness and 
solemnity the career before them; and to encourage 
them in that application by which alone success esm be 
eventually achieved. He stood before them, indeed) as 
a living monument of the great fact, that the humble 
of the cadets who then shared a cabin in the steer^e 
of the Neptune, might, by the exercise of his own wm 
aided energies, rise to the highest honors, and traverse, 
the ocean on some future day as the Governor elect o|| 
one of the Presidencies of India. p 


But not to this mute example did Malcolm trust. 1^. 
encouragement of his youthful associates took a 
more practical shape. He lent them books; set 
to work; invited them into his cabin; and watched 
progress with the deepest interest There were 
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them, too, whom he associated in his own literary under- 
takings. At this time Malcolm was writing the Life of 
Lord Clive. His friend, Lord Powis, had lent him the 
family papers for this purpose, and he thought that he 
might turn the leisure afforded to him by the long sea- 
voyage to profitable account, by digesting his materials, 
and commencing the actual composition of the biography, 
lie employed soihe of his young friends in copying his 
manuscripts — and I have often thought that if Eawlinson 
was so employed, it is not difficult to conjecture where 
he took his first lessons in the art of deciphering strange 
Iiieroglyphics.* ' 

Malcolm’s intellectual activity was of a kind that under 
no circumstances ever slept. Even when the motion of 
the vessel was so disturbing that he could not sit at his 
desk, he would lie upon the deck with a pencil and a 
manuscript volume in his hand; and, in spite of the 
qualms of sea-sickness (for he was but an indifferent sailor), 
write pleasant verses to his children ; or if it were the 
Sabbath, paraphrase the Psalms, or the Book of Job. He 
always put aside, on the seventh day, his ordinary literary 
work ; but he took his intellectual exercise all the same, 
by turning the Scriptures into verse. Some of these 
paraphrases ho afterwards printed at Bombay.' - 

Ori the 26th of October, 1827, Sir John Malcolm 
arrived at Bombay. His old friend, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, whom he was succeeding, and Sir Thdmas Brad- 
ford, the Commander-in-Chief, had come out to welcome 
bim before the ship cast anchor; and he whs greeted, on 


7 moaius (igg, m iug 
f College, Capibridge, . 
' iie accomplisliecLiSiKrfjep at that * 
for ^^l^ylomiwifCyT . 

M presented to ^thc libran^^o V 
packed that 

VOL.iL 


he pught deciphet.j.|ie,Qh^aqter8; (f4 
its surface, interesting to tmuk 
^ of old coiiieiidn b6tMr0eh^ Ihd 
. eiiin^ iiaenj^ oft tlie (Pleasure . it , , 
^ould nave gi\^h' tb Malcolm toiknOw 
[puj^l^iisd: bdeome 

the most - 
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landing, in the most cordial manner, alike by the Euro- 
pean and native inhabitants of the Presidency.* On 
the 1st of November he took charge of the Government. 
‘^ Mr. Elphinstone sails to-morrow,” he wrote on the 14th. 
“ It is difficult to say whether the settlement have done 
themselves or him the most honor in the farewell which 
they have taken of their late Governor. But what is 
most delightful on this occasion is the manner in which 
the natives have been associated with the Europeans in 
their expressions of such admiration of Mr. Elphinstone, 
and of gratitude for what he has done in this quarter of 
India.” Malcolm delighted in nothing so much as to 
sound the praises of his predecessor, lie declared, too, 
that he should adopt Elphinstone’s system, and introduce 
no changes into the administration. “ The only difference 
between Moimtstuart and me,” he wrote in a private 
letter, “ is that I have mullagatawny at tiffin, which 
comes of my experiences at Madras.” 

Elphinstone had departed, and Malcolm was now 
supreme at Bombay. Of the plans whicli he formed for 
himself, in respect of his social position as Governor of 
the settlement, a just conception may be gathered from 
the following passage of a private letter, which he wrote 
shortly after his arrival : 

“ I have started on the comparatively moderate plan to which 
Elphinstone had recently come. I have a public breakfast at 
Parell on six days of the week, and one council-day in the Fort. 
Every one comes that likes. It is a social levee, without formality 

^ He was mucli shocked on his ar- 
rival by receivinff the sad intelligence 
of the death of his old comrade, Sir 
Thomas Munro. To the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors he wrote in 
the warmest language regarding the 
merits of his departed friend. “ Much 
as you valued him,” he said, “ a voyage 
to India is necessary fully to appre- 


ciate liis character, and to learn what 
may be done upon this scene by a 
wise, upright, and indefatigable nw- 
vidual. His name will ronnsin 
ciated with the best elements of ^ 
Indian administration. 
oftener quoted in tlie HonSe 
mons than Monro by the 
your public servants,” . 
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or distinction. I am down half an hour before breakfast, and 
stay as long after it. Every human being who desires it, from 
writer to judge — from cadet to general— has his turn at the Go- 
vernor. At half-past ten, I am in my own room, have no visitors, 
and am given up to business. I give a grand dinner and a dance 
to from eighty to one hundred every month ; and a dinner occa- 
sionally to a big-wig going to England. My other dinners arc to 
rny own family. A Governor, particularly here, can have no 
invited private parties of persons, whom he likes, for such would 
be deemed favorites. My equipments are as good as my station. 
I liavc three elegant carriages ; and three pairs of Arabian horses. 
I have four or five good riding-horses ; and leave the door every 
niorning at a quarter after five, returning a little after seven — 
liaving always gone nine or ten miles, sometimes more. I drink 
no wine, and live very moderately. The business is considerable; 
but it is always greatest at the commencemcntl Besides, I al- 
ready see my way towards a diminution of it by making others do 
much of the minutiae of business.” * 

On tlic 1st of November, 1828, as I have said, Sir 
John Malcolm took the oaths of office and entered upon 
tlic duties of his new government. The season was not 
an auspicious one for the commencement of an official 
career ; and to a man of Malcolm’s temperament there 
must have been much that was distasteful in the work 
before him. It was the especial duty of the Governors 


In this letter Malcolm says ; “ EI- 
pli instone, among other reductious, 
made a large one in the Government 
Mouse establishment.” I cannot pass 
»wcr this with a barren mention of the 
fact. The truth is, that Mr. Elphin- 
stonc liaving received instructions from 
home to reduce, by all possible means, 
the expenditure of the Bombay Go- 
vernment, thought it right to com- 
mence his retrenchments oy operating 
on Ills own establishment at Govern- 
»ient House, and at once effected a 
saving, to a large amount, of tlie pablic 
money. But not contented with this 
characteristic act of public virtue, he 


reasoned witli liimself that, if the re- 
duced establishment were then suf- 
ficient, it had been sufficient before, 
and that tlicrefore the excess was an 
overcharge to Govermnent which he 
was bound to refund. His conscience 
was not satisfied until he had paid 
back to the public treasury 45,000 
rupees. I find this story told in one 
of Malcolm’s letters. He greatly ad- 
mired, as must every one, the disin- 
terestedness of his friend, but thought 
that it was a refinement of public 
virtue i^ainst which, however, some- 
thing might not unreasonably be said. 
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of that day to inaugurate a system of necessary, but most 
obnoxious, retrenchment. It demands no small courage 
to attack the public expenditure, especially when a large 
portion of it consists of the personal salaries of the officers 
of Government; and no small tact to give effect to a 
series of distasteful measures of public economy without 
giving private offence. When, therefore. Lord William 
Bentinck, Mr. Lushington, and Sir John Malcolm entered 
upon tlic government of the three Presidencies of India, 
we may bo sure that not one of them looked forward to 
the incumbency of a bed of roses. 

To Malcolm, who had always taken large and liberal 
views of personal recompense, and Avhose delight it was 
to contribute to the happiness of others, this duty was 
peculiarly irksome. But he clearly recognised the necessity 
of its perfonnance ; and whilst he endeavoured to render 
the tiiodtis ojDermdi as little offensive as possible, he de- 
termined to suffer nothing to turn him aside from his 
appointed work. And I believe that he succeeded as 
well as any man could succeed under such ckcumstances. 
“ In public affairs,” he wrote, not long after his arrival, “all 
is pleasant enough as far as the good temper of all ranks 
is concerned, notwithstanding the reductions I am making, 
and must make, in their allowances. We- are deemed 
fortunate here from the contrast with Madras, where 
Lushington has managed to get himself much embroiled.” 
“ Both he and I,” he wrote in another letter, “ had ex- 
traordinary advantages in succeeding such men as Sir 
Tliomas Munro and Mr. Elphinstone. Governors more 
purely {)ublic-minded never existed ; and the tone and 
temper they left, it should be our care to preserve and 
improve. Here I have no reason to complain. We ate 
all on happy terms. My councillors minute for evOr, ana 
give me great and unnecessary trouble. But there is no 
ill-humour in their occasional differences, and though no'^ 
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and then fretted, I cannot but recognise the utility of 
some check on my ‘ three-tailed Bashaw.’ ” 

In the following letter, written to his old friend Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then a raember of the Supreme Council 
of India, he entered fully and freely into the feelings with 
which he assumed the Government of Bombay. It is, 
in more than one point of view, of peculiar illustrative 
value : 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

Bombay, November 30, 1S27. 

My DEAR Metcalfe, — I have been in a great bustle since I 
landed, having every one to see, and loads of business to get 
through ; or should have written to you sooner. 

You will be surprised to see me here. Lord Amherst may not 
have shown you the abstract I sent him regarding the proceedings 
about Central India. It was that proposition which brought me 
to India. I . enclose you a copy of it, as well as of what I stated 
as my opinions respecting that country. The change of adminis- 
tration prevented the business being settled before I left home ; 
but I was assured it would be taken up immediately. I care little 
about it; and as I stated to thorn, wished to enter into no further 
discussion. There arc points upon which every man has a dif- 
lerent opinion. Mine are the result of some experience, and are 
very decided. If they desire my services in the way pointed out, 
they will avail themselves of them ; if not, they will leave me at 
liberty to suit my own convenience and inclination by an early 
return to England. 

You will be much pleased with my old and intimate friend, 
Lord William Bentinok. He is an able and honest man ; high- 
minded always, and strong in his opinions when once formed. I 
shall be mistaken if you and he do not go on famously well 
together. 

I did not expect that you would have remained so long in 
India; but found when I went to visit Lord Maryborough that 
you had made a further lease of your house,* It is a very beau- 


• Fern Hill, near Windsor. 
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tiful place; nevertheless, I doubt much your making it your resi- 
dence. A liousc in the country without a wife and five children 
to fill it, and without a passion for country sports, is a dull thing, 
unless you fill it with friends ; and then it requires a flourishing 
revenue. 

If you are my bcaii-ideal of a good councillor, you content 
yourself with reading what comes before you, and writing a full 
minute now and then, when the subject inoiits it; and do not fret 
yourself and perplex others by making much of small matters. 
Supposing this to be the case, you must have leisure, and if I find 
you have, I must now and then intrude upon it; but this I shall 
not do unless I have occasion, and in cases where I cannot so ||- 
tisfactorily to myself apply to others. 

I have been busy during the voyage Avith the Life of Lord 
Clive — all his papers, public and private, having recently been 
discovered and given to me. I liave finished about one thousand 
pages, and Elphinstonc, who is fastidious enough about such 
works, is quite delighted — not with my composition, but with the 
admirable letters of Clive, whom he thinks I have managed to 
make tell his own story in a way that Is both instructive and en- 
tertaining. I may have to refer upon some points that may re- 
quire looking into old public records, or inquiries from natives. 
Let me knoAv whom you think the best person to correspond with 
to obtain such information. It must be some one who has a 
schocq for the thing ; otherwise he will think me troublesome. . . 

I am, most sincerely, 

John Malcolm. 

There were, when Malcolm wrote this letter, still some 
lingering hopes of the desiderated establishment of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Central India ; but as time 
advanced, it became more and more doubtful wheth®’ 
the scheme would become, in his time, anything more 
than a scheme. The advantages of erecting the Nortlr- 
Westem Provinces of India into a separate Lieutenant- 
Governorship might have been recognised, but the 
lative tendencies of that day were towards centralisatidn 
in the Supreme Government of India. There was no 
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disposition to extend the limits of the minor Presidencies, 
or the powers of their Governors.* And we may feel 
assured that if the authorities at home looked doubtingly 
at Malcolm’s proposal, they were not very likely to be 
strengthened in their convictions of its expediency by 
the recommendations of the “ gentlemen in Bengal.” It 
soon, therefore, became apprent that Malcolm’s adminis- 
trative duties would be confined to the Presidency of 
Bombay. He had accepted office, in the first instance, 
iiiuler something very much like an implied promise that 
tjj^overnment of Central India would also be placed 
iiMcr his superintendence. He had a right, therefore, 
lo bo disappointed, and he ims disappointed : 

With such sentiments,” ho wrote to Lord William Bcntinck, 
iiirer expressing himself very freely on the subject, “your Lord- 
slup will not be surprised that, possessed as I am of an independent 
iortune, and with such a family and circle of friends as you know 
mo to enjoy, I should be most anxious to return to England. I 
eontcmphitc, however, no idle life. I have, I trust, a scat in Par- 
liiiincnt awaiting my arrival ; and on the approaching question 
regarding the future administration of India, I shall be better able 
to serve my country than by contending with the prejudices and 
opposite opinions of office-men in India and England. I now, 
from many causes, regret that I did not follow the opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was strongly against my coming to 

India I have already persuaded myself that whatever 

disappointment my ambition may suffer from the line which I can 
perceive your Lordship is likely to adopt, will be more than com- 
pensated by decreased hazard to health ; and I am not without 
hope that the period which remains of my existence maybe better 
employed than in keeping the peace amongst wild Rajahs and 
Thakoors, and reconciling Qiem to principles of rule which, how- 

* Malcolm, however, did not wish vantageously be placed at the outset 
to sec the Lieutenant-Govomorahip under the man i?mo had reduced the 
01 Central India placed permanency country to order, and had really been 
nndcr the Government of Bombay— its Governor throughout so many 
be only contended that, as a special eventful years, 
and exceptional cose, it might ad- 
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ever liberal, were not known to their fathers and mothers ; and 
all this iip-hill work liable to be criticised and condemned by men 
who had foretold my failure, and whose reputation for foresight 
and wisdom depended upon the fulfilment of their prophecy.” 

Ho wrote this under manifest depression of spirit, from 
which, however, he was soon roused by the prospect of 
some earnest, stirring work b%oro him. He was always 
best wlien braced up for vigorous action; and though 
the very reverse of a man of a contentious nature, a 
pitched battle in a righteous cause seldom failed to ^ 
hun good. When, therefore, he found that the wt- 
croachments of the Supreme Court of Bombay would, 
if not strenuously resisted, not only bring the Govern- 
ment into contempt, but reduce its authority to the 
merest shadow, he made up his mind at once regarding 
the course which it became him to pursue, girded up his 
loins for the conflict, fixed his thoughts steadfastly on the 
work in hand, and threw all vain regrets behind him. 

Sir John Malcolm had long seen this cloud gathering 
over the Bombay Government. It had risen during the . 
reign of his predecessor; and before he left England, he 
had addressed himself to the consideration of the subject, 
and discussed it with the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. But his sanguine, hopeful temperament had asserted 
itself on his first arrival at Bombay; and he had several 
times written to his friends in England that he did not 
anticipate any disturbance of the harmony which it was 
his desire to maintain between the Government and the 
Supreme Court. The new year found him still enepu- 
raging this belief. ‘‘ You will, I think, hear good ^ 
counts of your friends in the Supreme Court,” he y^^pte 
on the 6th of January to Mr. Wynne; “ nothing 
on smoother and pleasanter than we do at present, aiid 
it shall not be my fault if this harmony does pot;,. 
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tinue ; for I am quite sensible of its importance to the 
public service.” “Elphinstonc’s prophecy of ray har- 
mony with the judges,” he wrote ten days afterwards to 
Mr. Loch, “ is hitherto true. It shall not be my fault if 
it does not continue; and I hope they may think it 
worth their while to establish a character upon me.’’ 
“ Sir John Grant and family have arrived,” he wrote to 
Mr. Wynne, on the 23rd of February; “they will be a 
pleasant addition to our society. You will hear from 
others we are all on very pleasant terms, and I trust 
, 4here is every prospect of our remaining so.” 

There was every reason, indeed, why Sir John Mal- 
colm and Sir John Grant should have felt kmdly dis- 
posed towards one another. They were both Scotch- 
men — both men of social habits and genial temperament. 
As English politicians, it is true, they belonged to very 
different schools; but in an Indian settlement men trouble 
themselves little about English politics, and never quarrel 
about them. Malcolm often spoke of the Grants — for 
the new judge was accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ters — as friends in whose society he took no common 
pleasure; and he had hoped to establish with them rela- 
tions somewhat similar to those which had existed years 
before, when his friendly intercourse with Sir James 
Mackintosh’s family had contributed so much to his daily 
happiness on the same scene. But this was not per- 
mitted. Before the close of the year Sir John Peter 
Grant became the sole judicial representative of the ma- 
jesty of English law in the Presidency of Bombay. At 
this period of our Indian histoiy it happened that the 
climate affected with peculiar malignancy the lives of the 
dignitaries both of the Law and the Church. Our 
Indian judges *and bishops have since happily attained 
to a protracted incumbency of office ; but at this time 
there was a rot arnofig them. In the course of 1828, 
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Sir Edward West and Sir Charles Chambers died.* 
Then Sir John Peter Grant sate alone on the Bench, 

The Supreme Court of Bombay had been established 
by Act of Parliament f in 1 823. Like its great proto- 
type of Bengal, it exhibited at the outset much of the 
intemperance, and was betrayed into many of the ex- 
cesses, of a lusty and impetuous youth. The first judges 
began at once to sow its wild oats; Sir John Peter 
Grant threw them about broadcast. 

It is strange that after the lessons afforded by the 
great contest which liad inaugurated the first establish- 
ment of a Crown Court in India, an Act of Parliament, 
constituting a new judicial tribunal to be presided over 
by his Majesty’s judges, should have contained the very 
defects which had occasioned so much embanussment 
half a century before. Once in the history of our Anglo- 
Indian Empire was surely sufficient for an unseemly war 
to be waged between the Crown Courts and the Com- 
pany’s Government. But Bombay was now to see some- 
thing not very far removed from the great strife which, 
when Impey, Ilyde, and Cliambers first sate upon the- 
Bench, threw Bengal into a social convulsion. There 
was again a disputed jurisdiction. Again the myrmidons 
of the law, as law is administered in Westminster, were 
sent into strange places, with legal instruments bearmg 
mysterious Latin names, said to have all the irresistible 
force and authority of the sealed commission of a king. 
Again the natives of India, in regions remote from the 
Presidency, were threatened with unintelligible sum* 
monses and inexplicable intrusions, which might dn^ 
them at all seasons ' of the year from one end of tfe 
country to the other, and dispose of the property and ' 

* Sir Edward West died in August, at Dapooree : Sir Charles ChaadiUa not 
till October. t Act 4 Geo. IV, ehap. i 
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persons of infants in spite of their constituted guardians, 
and in spite of the protection of the Government of the 
country, which the eritiined usurpers openly defied. 

It is unnecessary to write of the specific acts of i^gres- 
■dve interference which, before the appearance of Sir 
Jolm Malcolm and Sir John Gi'ant at Bombay, had 
soeincd to prognosticate the great storm which after- 
wards arose. The case which brought on the inevitable 
collision is known as that of Moroo Kagonath. It may 
be told in a few sentences. Moroo llagonath — a boy of 
Iburteen, resident at Poonah — having lost both his pa- 
ronls, was placed, according to Hindoo custom and with 
the sanction of the local Court, under the guardianship 
of his nearest relative,.an uncle. This uncle, Pandoorung 
Ramchunder by name, was a friend and near connexion 
of the Peishwala, after whose fall he had gone to reside 
in the Company’s tenitorics at Poonah. He was one of 
a class known as “ privileged Sirdars he was under the 
especial protection of the British Government, and we 
were virtually pledged in no way to interfere with the 
social or rehgious observances of his country or his faith. 
But it happened that another connexion of Moroo 
Eagonath,* alarmed, or pretending to be alarmed, at the 
influence which the guardian had estabUshed over the 
boy, sought to remove him from the custody of his unde. 
There was no local authority who was likely to aid him 
in such a project as this. But casting about in bis mind 
how to carry his scheme into execution, he bethought 
himself, or more probably some one suggested to him 
the idea, of resorting to the new Crown Court at Bom- 
bay. He sought the advice of lawyers, who assured him 
' that the Supreme Court was stronger than aU . local au- 

* His father-in-law— thst is, the father of the giri to whom he had been 
married or affianced. 
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thority, and that there was a thing called Habeas Cor^s 
that could bring Moroo Ragonath to the Presidency 
within q given number of days, flfhe process was very 
simple. He had only to make an affidavit to the effect 
that the boy was under personal restraint injurious to 
his health, and a writ would be issued commanding his 
body to be brought to Bombay. 

The affidavit was made, and the writ was issued. It was 
issued by Chambers and Grant. I need not dwell upon 
the legal proceedings which then arose in the Supreme 
Court. It is enough that the two judges contended, 
when the question of jurisdiction was raised, that the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was not legally limited 
to the island and factories of Bopibay; that the only 
limitation had been a practical limitation, owing to the 
want of means to extend the power of the Court ; that as 
the judges could not hear and determine criminal cases 
without the intervention of a jury, and as a jury could 
only be obtained by the Sheriff of Bombay, whose autho- 
rity was limited by the charter, the judges could not try 
such cases out of Bombay “ for want of machinery to do 
so j” but that if the power of the sheriff were extended 
in such a manner as to surmount this difficulty, the Court 
might exercise criminal jurisdiction all over the terri- 
tories subject to the Presidency of Bombay. This argu- 
ment being admitted, it necessarily followed that in all 
proceedings, not requiring the intervention of a jury,, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Bombay ex- 
tended over the whole Presidency, and that every one 
residing within the Company’s territories was subject tb 
it, without distinction of color or creed, occupatiou ors 
condition. 

In the wildest moments of the hottest youth of the, 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, neither Sir Elijah Impey noi; ; 
Brother Hyde had ever contended that the jurisdicrioa. 
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of the Court was co-extensive with the limits of the 
Presidency. They had sought only to establish the 
point of a constructive jurisdiction over all inhabitants of 
tlie country in any way connected with Government, and 
they had contended that zemindars and others having any 
kind of revenue-contract with Government were con- 
structively the servants of the CompanJ^ They strained 
this point to an extreme and ridiculous length, and wore 
betrayed into many acts of egregious injustice. But the 
Bombay judges condescended to no such refinements 
as these; they strained no points of constructive jurisdic- 
tion. They boldly contended that their writs were ope- 
rative from one end of the Presidency to another, and 
that it mattered not Avho or what its oliject might be, the 
law of the Supreme Court of Judicature could reach it 
all the same in the remotest nooks and crevices of the 
empire. 

It need not be said that to Malcolm such a doctrine 
as this was novel and startling in the extreme. It need 
not be said that the assertion of a power, derived directly 
from the King, which could override all local authorit)', 
even to that of the Governor in Council, threatened the 
very existence of the Company’s Government. To resist 
such usurpation was clearly the Governor’s Aty; so ho 
made up his mind at once to maintain at all hazard the 
authority of the Government which he represented. He 
knew the inconveniences resulting from an open rupture 
with the Crown Court — he was not unmindful of the 
public scandal attending such a rupture; but the evils 
of quiescence were greater than those of resistance, and 
he resolved, at all lisks, to resist. 

With what feelings he addressed himself to this work 
may be gathered from the letters which he wrote, during 
the months of August and September, 1828, to the Go- 
vernor-General and to the members of his own family. 
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They were principally written from Dapooree, near 
Poonah, whither he had proceeded some weeks before, 
principtlly with the view of maintaining, by personal in- 
tercourse, the good feeling of the many influential na- 
tives residing in those parts, with whom Malcolm's 
name, as that of Elphinstono, was esteemed security for 
treatment at once honorable and liberal : 

[To Lord William Bentinck, Dapooree, August 19, 
1828.] — I am just returned from the funeral of Sir E. West. I 
shall give the President of the Board of Control and the Chair- 
man my honest sentiments as to the qualities required in a suc- 
cessor. Knowing how such questions are decided in England, I 
do not expect much good from any representations I can make, 
but I shall fulfil my duty. I wish your Lordship would say to 
them how much depends (as long as the jurisdiction is so unde- 
fined) upon the character of the chief judge. He must have 
temper and judgment as well as law; and above all, he must view 
himself as an aid to, as well as a check upon, the civil govern- 
ment of the country. 

[To Lady Malcolm, August 30.] — I have been fighting with 
the judges; but hitherto have kept most commanding ground, 
and have prevented attack by complete alacrity to meet it. 

[To Lady Malcolm, September 9.] — enclose you a memo- 
randum, wSich will show you how I am engaged in a battle with 
the Supreme Court, whose mischievous interference with the in- 
habitants of our provinces will this day be arrested by my orders. 
Nothing could have been more favorable than the grounds which 
the judge. Sir John Grant, has tifforded us to fight this battle, and 
I quite glory that it has fallen to my lot to stand in the breach. 
If I am not supported, I shall not remain a week to have the Go- 
vernment over which I preside trampled upon, nor the empire 
to the prosperity of which the efforts of my life have been devoted 
beaten down, not by honest fellows with glittering sabres, but 
quibbling quill-driving lawyers. 

[To Lord William Bentinck, &;?feanisrlO.]-- Isendyour 
Lordship notes of my proceedings in the cause of Moroo RagbO^i ; 
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before the death of Sir E. West. You shall have all the remain- 
ing papers to-morrow or next day. In the mean time, I send your 
Lordship an abstract of what has occurred. You will observe my 
friend Sir John Grant thinks as much as any of his brethren 
of his jurisdiction. I am quite content to stand in the breach ; 
and you will be satisfied when you see the papers. No man ever 
fought a battle upon better ground. 

[To Lord William Rentinck, September 13.]— I send you 
the remainder of my correspondence about the case of Moroo 
Rngonath ; as the jurisdiction has been denied, and must, if the 
Court proceed fas they no doubt will), be opposed. We shall be 
in a crisis; but I am quite willing to meet it, nor do I desire that 
one iota of the storm shall fall upon another head. It is, however, 
a satisfaction to mo to learn, by yesterday’s post, that my colleagues 
approve of what I have done in the most unqualified manner. 
.... The case resolves itself into a very simple question — 
Whether his Majesty’s Court of Law, or the Government, acting 
according to its established regulations, shall henceforward be 
deemed superior in the Deccan. If this process had been served, 
appeals would have been made in a hundred other cases ; and 
Company Sahib, as tliey call him, must have shut up shop, which 
he shall not do in this quarter as long as I am shopkeeper. To 
give you an idea of the extent of the lies (I will not honor them 
by calling them fictions) upon which such proceedings are 
grounded, the boy Moroo Rngonath, who has been sworn to be in 
a dying state, and to be kept close prisoner by a tyrannical uncle 
who is plotting his death, was last night one of the most lively 
spectators at a Fancy Ball, and wisely seeking from me informa- 
tion as to the cause and object of majors becoming misses— cap- 
tains, tailors and beggars — and Christians transferring themselves 
into Turks and Parsees. 

[To Sir Charles Malcolm, September 19.]— As to keeping 
peace with the Court, &c. &c., depend upon it all that will be 
best attained by an open, manly proceeding, which speaks out 
and brings matters boldly to a fair issue, leaving no room for that 
suspicion, intrigue, and counter-intrigue that ever attend your 
over-cautious and reserved course of action. Some say I hurt 
myself by this openness of communication, and by meeting full in 
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front and courting discussion on all questions, great and small, 
connected with my public conduct: but this mode is consonant 
with my nature. I should make a bungle of that caution and 
prudeiicc wliich serve so well the purpose of thousands. Add to 
tliis ray manner of going forward to my object, though it has 
• often given small creatures temporary advantages, has hitherto 
answered fairly enough ; and I shall therefore go on, I fear, with- 
out growing wiser. . . . My study is to merit, not to attain 
praise; and, standing upon the rock I do in iny present station, I 
care neither for Bengal, Whitehall, nor Lcadcnhall. My object is 
honestly and to the best of my ability to perform my duty — and 
I have no other. 


[To Lord William Bentinck, Septmiber 28 .]— Tlic en- 
closures will exhibit to your Lordship a new case, in which the 
proceedings of our judges will appear more extraordinary than 
they were in that at Poonah, about which I have sent you such 
voluminous documents. The^ have gained an advantage in this 
case, I think, by the admission of their jurisdiction in attending to 
the writ of Habeas Corpus^ but this was done under the belief 
(sanctioned, I am informed, by an expression of a judge) that this 
would be all that was required; and it was expected that the ’pri- 
soner, when found regularly committed, would be remanded from 
whence he was brought. A very different result has occurred. 
He is removed to the gaol at Bombay, from which, if the Courtis 
not satisfied with the legality of our provincial adawluts, he will, 
it is apprehended, be released. Matters at Poonah continue as 
they were, the judges having postponed proceedings on that case 
till to-morrow. ... I leave this to-morrow, and shall be at Bom- 
bay on Tuesday, where I am anxiously awaited. I can say 
nothing regarding what I shall do, as it depends upon the acts of 
others; but while I promise you the fullest and calmest considera- 
tion to every question that arises, I pledge myself that fear of 
personal responsibility shall not make me shrink from my duty. 

I cannot describe the sensation, especially among the natives, 
which these proceedings of the Supreme Court have produced* 
A Mahratta Brahmin of some intelligence told me yesterday that; 
they spoke of it as resembling the great division of interesia * 
ruined them when Ragoba and Barra Bhaee quarrelled. I 
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[ suppose, stand for Ragoba, and the Barra Bhaee the twelve 
judges. 


[To Lord William Bentinck, September 29.]— I shall be 
at Bombay to-morrow, about the time, probably, that the judges 
have decided whether our provincial courts have an existence or 
not as legal courts. 

[To Lady Malcolm, Parell, September 30.] — I am this 
moment arrived from Dapoorec, called by the extraordinary and 
unprecedented proceedings of liis Majesty’s judges, who have out- 
stripped all their brethren in proceedings calculated to bring this 
Government into contempt. To the case at Poonah, they have 
added another much more extreme at Tliannah. But while I 
preside, they shall never succeed, and I must rejoice that these 
gentlemen have brought such points to issue in the n\anncr they 
have done. The ground I have taken is strong ; and I am 
unanimously supported by my Council. But you will hear and 
sec everything, and more than even you will read, in a few days 
before or after you receive this, for Aleck (Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell) carries home every paper. 

Arrived at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm took counsel 
with his colleagues in the Government;* they were well 
iucliiied to support him. The result of their consulta- 
tions was that, on the 3rd of October, a letter was duly 
drafted and despatched to Sir Charles Chambers and Sir 
John Grant, bearing the signatures of all the members of 
Council, in which, after expressing an opinion regarding 
the evils of a conflict of authority, they proceeded to 
say: 

“ In conse(][uence of recent proceedings in the Supreme Court 
in the case of Moroo Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness,t we have 

* The members of Council were + In this, case, the Supreme Court 
then Sir Thomas Bradford, Com- had released and brought up to Bom- 
niander-in-Chief, and Messrs. Sparrow bay a man sentenced to two years’ 
and Romer, of the Bombay Civil Ser- imprisonment by the crimmal judge at 
vice. Thaunab. 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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felt compelled, for reasons which we have fully stated to our supe- 
riors, to direct that no further legal proceedings be admitted in the 
case of Moroo Ragonath, and that no returns be made to any writs 
of Habeas Corpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and 
directed to any officers of the provincial courts, or to any of our 
native subjects not residing in the island of Bombay. 

“We are quite sensible of the deep responsibility we incur by 
these measures; but we must look for our justification in the ne- 
cessity of our situation. The grounds upon which we act have 
exclusive reference to our considerations of civil government and 
of state policy, but as our resolution cannot be altered until we 
receive the commands of those high authorities to which wo arc 
subject, we inform you of them; and we do most anxiously hope 
that the considerations wc have before stated may load you to 
limit yourself to those protests and appeals against our conduct in 
the cases specified that you may deem it your duty to make, as 
any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove deeply 
injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution 
taken and avowed by Government, produce no result favorable 
either to the immediate or future establishment of the extended 
jurisdiction you have claimed. A very short period will elapse 
before an answer is received to the full and urgent rofcrenco wc 
have made upon the subject; and wc must again express our hope 
that even the obligations under which we are sensible that you act 
are not so imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the 
Government has thus explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter was dated on the 3rd of October, 1828, 
and signed by all the members of Council — the Com- 
mander-in-Chief included. It was sent on that day, or 
the following morning, to tlic bouse of Sir Charles 
Chambers, who scut it on to Sir John Grant. On the 
5th, Sir John Grant, in the worst possible frame of mind 
for the becoming perfonnance of such a task, wrote a 
private letter to Sir John Malcolm, accusing the Go- 
vernor and his colleagues of making dishonorable propo- 
sals to his Majesty’s judges, and desiring that all private 
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intercourse between them might cease until a satisfactory 
explanation were rendered to him — if, indeed, it was 
added, such conduct were “capable of explanation.” 

The letter of the members of Government was intended 
to be conciliatory; but it stung Sir Jolm Grant to the 
quick. He read it with jaundiced eyes and a distem- 
pered imagination ; and it appeared to him a prcinedi- 
tatod insult of the gi’ossest and most offensive kind. The 
very expressions which were intended to soften his re- 
sentment by giving him credit for sincere convictions, 
and an honest, loyal desire to maintain, within the limits 
of the law, the dignity of the Crown of which he was the 
judicial representative, rankled most keenly in his breast. 
It seemed to him as though he had been invited to vio- 
late his conscience, to sacrifice his duty to convenience, 
to trample down the sacred obligations of his oath and 
his allegiance. And he declared, that in his understand- 
ing of the proposal, which he had considered and re- 
solved over and over again with the most painful anxiety, 
it was one of so gross a nature, that to entertain for a mo- 
ment the opinion that it could be suggested to him with- 
out offence, was an outrage not more on the purity of 
his judicial Character than on his private honor. The 
injury done to him, he said, was more of a personal than 
an official character, and, as sucli, he had no other means 
of marking his sense of the indignity, than by abstaining 
from personal intercourse with every one of the gentle- 
men who had ventured so to address him. 

It was acknowledged afterwards by Sir John Grant 
and his friends thafr this letter Was a mistake. It would 
be impossible to conceive a greater. But it does not 
appear to me that, as some thought at the time, it was 
intended to provoke a breach of the peace. It is true 
that it constructively accused Malcolm and his' colleagues 
of making a dishonorable proposal to him; but the lan- 

STl 2 
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guage of the letter was rather of a defensive than of 
an aggressive character ; and although Sir John Grant 
wrote, and subsequently acknowledged tliat he wrote, 
under the influence of highly irritated feelings, I cannot 
believe that he was so beside himself with wrath as to 
have contemplated, at the very time when he was writing 
in high-flown terns of his sacred obligations and the 
purity of his judicial character, such a violation of the one, 
and such a pollution of the other, as a personal combat 
with the head of the local Government. There are 
more ways of soiling the judicial ermine than by waiving 
points of jurisdiction and keeping his Majesty’s writs 
out of places which they were never intended to enter. 

But, whatever may have been the intent of the letter, 
it filled Malcolm with an equal measure of surprise and 
of regret — surprise, that a communication which was 
intended to be respectful and conciliatory should have 
given so gi’eat oflence ; regret, that it had so completely 
severed the ties of personal friendship which had bound 
him to a man, who had many good and genial qualities, 
and in whom Malcolm had always expected to find a 
pleasant and intellectual companion. But there was but 
one imswer which could be sent back to liich a letter. 
Anything less peremptory and uncompromising on the 
part of the judge might have elicited from Malcolm an 
assurance that the letter of the Government was intended 
to convey the very reverse of a personal insult. But, ad- 
dressed in such language, what could he do but answer 
that, much as he regretted for many reasons the loss of 
“ a private intercourse from which he had derived and 
expected so much pleasure and gratification,” he could 
do nothing to prevent it ? “ The grounds, however," he 
added, “upon which you have deemed it necessary to’, 
terminate this private intercourse, are such as no cono^- 
tion of mine, either of yom feelings or duties, could ; 
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led me to anticipate. This, however, is not meant as an* 
explanation. I can owe none to any person in ray pri- 
vate capacity for acts done as Governor of this Presi- 
dency.” 

Contention ran very high at this time. Men’s minds 
were much embittered by strife; and some of Malcolm’s 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to place Sir John 
Grant’s letter on record.* It was represented that such a 
measure would strengthen the hands of Government by 
damaging their opponents. But Malcolm was not a 
man to serve his own cause by injuring an adversary ; 
and the very thought that the publication of Grant’s 
letter might ruin his character as a judge, was sufficient, 
to a man of the Bombay Governor’s generous nature, to 
keep him from placing it on record, or otherwise turning 
. it to account. 

On the 6th of October, the Court met ; Sir Charles 
Chambers and Sir John Grant took their seats on the 
bench. The letter of the Government was read aloud 
by the clerk of the Crown. Sir Charles Chambers then 
addressed the Court. He said that the letter was of an 
extraordinary character — “ written in so dictatorial a tone 
that, addressed as it was to the Ifing’s Supreme Court of 
Judicature by persons who had no right to address the 
Court except as humble suitors for the distribution of its 
justice,” he had naturally felt strongly on the subject 

* I have been strongly urged,” to bo instrumental in seriously injur- 
wi’ote Malcolm, ” to put this letter ing, except in the strict performance 
upon record. 1 have l^en told that it of duty, a man in Sir John Grant’s 
would advance the cause of Govern- situation, with a lar^ and amiable la- 
ment beyond all other documents, bv mily ; and secondly, lam most anxious 
showing the character of the man with that you should not adopt or accept, 
whom the present disputes have orim- as a remedy for personal evils, the 
Jiatcd, and I have been told that this censure or punishment of a jud^ or 
letter would undoubtedly ruin him, judges. It is the iurisdiction that 
This is the very reason upon which I must be clearly defined, and the system 
object to its publicity. In the first altered.*' 
place, no consideration can induce me 
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•lever since the receipt of it. He then proceeded to say 
that the Court could not admit any person, “ let his rank 
be ever so distinguished, or liis power ever so predomi- 
nant, to address it in any other way respecting its judicial 
and public functions, than as the humblest suitor who 
applies for its protection.” “ Within these walls,” said 
the Judge, “ we own no equal, and no superior but God 
and the Kmg. The East India Company, therefore, and 
all those who govern thek possessions, however absolute- 
over those whom they consider their subjects, must be 
told, as they have been told ten thousand times before, 
that in this Court they are entitled to no more prece- 
dency and favor than the lowest suitor in it. The only 
mode, therefore, in which the writers of this letter could 
properly address this Court, is through thek' counsel, by 
way of an humble petition.” He then spoke of the insult 
that had been offered to his Majesty’s judges by the sup- 
position that, in consideration of any political expedienej' 
or state necessity, they could violate the sanctity of their 
oatlis. On this point he dwelt much, as Sir John Grant 
had dwelt upon it in his private letter to Malcolm, and 
then, after entering at some lengtli into the circumstances 
of the different cases which had brought the Court and 
the Government into collision, he concluded by saying 
that Sir John Malcolm and the other members of Go- 
vemraent had come forward, by menaces which implied 
nothing but violence, to suspend the well-known and 
well-established jurisdiction of the Court. “ I have but 
one course,” he said, “ to pursue. Private ease and com- 
fort have never been of any consideration with me ; but 
as in the moral conduct of public men it may be laid ; 
down as a golden rule, that nothing can be given in ^ 
change for an honorable reputation, the public sltt®. 
find me at my post; and, although I cannot ai^e 
those whose strongest argument consists in pByfflw; 
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force, I will resist, with tlie utmost of my ability, any 
attempt to dictctte to my conscience or to control my 
public fiinctions.” 

Then Sir John Grant addressed the Court. He com- 
menced with a legal fiction, saying: “I have heard this 
letter read with equal attention, surprise, and regret 
and then went on to deliver liiniself very much in the 
style of the letter which he had written on the day 
before. He dwelt upon the outrage which had been 
committed on the Bench by supposing that they could 
listen for a moment to such overtures as had been made 
to them by the Government; and added, with a not very 
decorous allusion to Sir Elijah impey, “ The gentlemen 
who sign this letter labor under a great mistake, k‘ 
they believe that tlicre exists — with the exception of 
a very short, cahunitous, and disgraceful period, that 
tliere ever did exist — a British judge to whom such 
a proposal could be addressed witli the least chance of 
success.” He then spoke of the two cases, which the 
Government, he said, had “ventured to mention by 
name of the hardihood they had exhibited in ordering 
that no retm’ns should be made to the writs of the King’s 
judges, and directing persons who were, the King’s sub- 
jects, not the Bombay Government’s, to disobey and 
oppose the laws. By what right they assumed such 
power. Sir John Malcolm and the other gentlemen had 
“ omitted to declare.” “ Meanwhile, it is the duty of 
this Court to declare that lawful power of this sort they 
have none.” “ They say,” said Sir John Grant, in con- 
clusion, “ that they are sensible of the responsibility they 
incur. This is for them to judge of, not us. But I may 
say that I doubt exceedingly whether thgy are sennble 
of the entire responsibility they may incur. And this, at 
least, it is right for me to say, that, whatever responsibility 
they may choose to incur in their own persons, they cane 
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not shelter others whom they may employ or control 
from the responsibility such persons shall incur, if they 
are concerned in any offer of resistance to the King’s 
writs issued by the orders of ^his Court — a responsi- 
bility criminal as well as civil, and which, in case of any 
loss of life- occasioned by such resistance, will infer the 
guilt of murder in all those who shall have been aiding 
and assisting in it, or who shall have directed, counselled, 
or advised it.” 

The Clerk of the Crown was then ordered to write to 
the Chief Secretary to inform the Government that their 
letter had been received, but that the judges “ could take 
no notice thereof.” 

* Sir Charles Chambers went home, sickened, and soon 
afterwards died. Sir John Grant declared that the Go- 
vernment letter had killed his brother judge, but that it 
should not kill him, and addressed himself with increased 
energy to the conflict. Meanwhile, Malcolm prepared to 
leave the Presidency. “ I start for Poonah to-night,” he 
wrote to Lord William Bcntinck, on the 7th of October, 
“ and, as I have horses on the road, I shall be in time to 
give orders to arrest the consequences of to-morrow’s 
proceedings in Court, which are expected to be very 
violent. They will no doubt direct an attachment against 
Pandoorung Eamchunder ; but when they find that chief 
protected {)y military force, they will, I should hope, 
stop, and not go on with vain efforts to oppose their 
constables to the troops of Government.” * 

The Court, however, did not sit until the 10th. On 
that day. Sir John Grant took his seat upon the bench 
alone. From this time he was to fight the battle ringle- 
handed; and, jight or wrong, he fought it with unflinch^ 

* A circttkc letter was sent to all GoTenunent that no retnns shbnlM' 
the Company’s jud^s and ma^trates, future be made to write or 
informing them of the resolution of Ciwyw similar to those rcoettUyiWi^ 
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ing courage, A return to the writ was moved for by 
Mr. Irwin, counsel for Moroo Ragonath; but no return 
was forthcoming ; so motion was made for an attachment 
for disobedience ; but this motion was refused. “ I can- 
not grant it,” said Sir John Grant, “ but I will do all I 
can for you — I will issue another writ of HaVeas Corpus 
(a PluHes writ), with a heavy fine in case of disobe- 
dience.* The writ, with a penalty of 10,000 rupees, 
returnable immediately, was accordingly issued, and a 
constable was sent to Poonab, who openly declared that, 
if resisted by the civfl Government, he had authority to 
call upon Sir Lionel Smith, who commanded the troops, 
to render him assistance. Su* Lionel, however, was not 
tlie man to side with the lawyers in such a crisis. It is 
reported, indeed, that he recommended, as the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty, the breaking of the catchpole’s 
head. There were, however, no violent collisions. The 
writ was left at Ramchunder’s house, “ he being at home, 
and access to him denied; and every other means of 
communicating it to him, deemed good service in such 
cases by law, was used.”t But all was of no avail. He 
made no appearance, “ being aided in his contempt, as 
appears, by the Government, the magistracy, and the 
military.” 

From Malcolm’s letters, written at this time to the 
Governor-General, the Chairman of the East India 
Company, and others, may be gathered the feelings with 
which he regarded the painful conflict. A few extracts 
will suffice: 

* ** The reason assigned by the tion to issue an attaehment for disobe* 
learned judge for adopting this course, dienco to a writ of Habeas Corpus) 
was that by the common mw the Court extended to India.” — [Letter of tM 
of King’s Bench could not grant an Acting Advocate-Qeneral to the Chief 
attachment, except in term time ] and Secretary^ October 10, 1828.] 
he did not consider that 56 Geo, III. f Speech of Sir John Grant. 

(which enables a single judge in Taca- 
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October 19tli, 1828. — I was a fool for coming to India at all, 
and this I liave thought every day since I landed. This battle 
with the judges has, I confess, half reconciled' me to the folly I 
liavc committed, for it is a subject of* vital importance to the em- 
pire. I have tried to deal some heavy blows at these costly and 
dangerous fabrics yclept Supreme Courts ; but they are too essen- 
tial for the objects of power and patronage, and to feed the rising 
spirit of the age, for me or any man to prevail against them. Tory 
Ministers will continue to delight in appointing judges, and a free 
press in declaiming against Oriental tyranny, and the necessity of 
pure and disinterested lawyers to check misrule and oppression, 
through the dissemination of a knowledge of law and freedom, 
which, translated into Mahrattas, means litigation and sedition.” 

Poonah^ October 21. — All the world here and at Madras (I have 

not yet heard from Bengal) arc with me, except five or six 

The opportunity of striking a blow at these Courts (tlie offspring 
of patronage) was given to me, and, to the utmost of my strength, 
I will indict it. Barnwall will tell you how calm I have been 
throughout; and so I shall continue, though no man ever had 
such provocation.” 

Poonah; October 21. — This has been, and continues to be, a 
hard fight; but I will not flinch — though deserted by those who 
ought to support me. Of this you shall hear more. But the 
continued and mischievous use of the King’s name, in contradis- 
tinction to that of the Company, from the Bench, has had some 
effect on Europeans as well as natives ” 

“ Dapooree, October 24, — I transmit a letter from the Clerk of 
the Crown to the Chief Secretary, with the answer and my 
minute. This answer was anticipated, of course.* But the form 
of the application is to be added to a long catalogue of crimes, of 
which I am to be accused, in a letter to his Majesty, and informa- 
tion laid before the House of Lords of contempt and outrage. 
Such, says report, are the proceedings of Sir John Grant, who is 

now our sole judge The gentlemen of tho^law speak of 

his intention to call upon officers in command of divisions to aid 
him in the execution of the law, on the ground of authority con- 
tained in the last clause of the charter, A wretch of a constable^ 
with what they call a Plurm Habeas^ stated publicly at Pooiiflli> 
where he still is, that, if I refused him aid,, he had instructions, to , 
chU on Major-General Sir Lionel Smith for the support of troops. 
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Tlus has not yet been done, and probably never may; but yonr 
Lordship” (Lord William Bentinck) “will enter at once into the 
danger of such appeals. The very mention of them is calculated, 
ill a country like this, to break down all civil authority; and if I 
did not stand upon a rock, both on personal and public grounds, 
tlio neutrality and hesitation of the Commandcr-in-Chief might 
he attended with the worst effects.” 

lu the mean wliile, both the Judge and the Governor 
were preparing to appeal to higher authority. Malcolm 
drew up a full statement of the case, collected all the 
documents bearing upon it, and sent a confidential friend 
(Major Barnwall) to England by the overland route, as 
the bearer of tliese connnunications, and the depositary, 
too, of much illustrative information, which might not be 
contained in them. At the same time the question was 
referred to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. The 
Judge was no less active and energetic. He drew up a 
long petition to the King, setting forth the injuries and 
indignities which had been inflicted on his ^Majesty’s 
Court, and soliciting due protection and redress for the 
outraged majesty of British law. A copy of this petition 
was forwarded by the Clerk of the Crown to Sh’ John 
Malcolm, wlio drew up a minute in reply, dated the 30th 
of November. On the 9th of the following January, an 
answer was received to the reference made to Bengal, 
from which ite appeared that it was the opinion of all 
the Company’s law officers at that Presidency that the 
SuprcBie Court had no legal right to the jurisdiction 
claimed by the Bombay judges. 

It need not be said that these dissensions created con- 
siderable excitement from one end of the Presidency to 
the other. The European community, for the most part, 
sided in opinion with the Government. The exceptions 
were principally lawyers ; mid the lawyers occupied some 
of the local journals. Those were days when the Pre8% 
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was practically only half emancipated, and legally not at 
all. The free expression of public opinion depended 
upon the will of the Governor. To the free expression 
of public opinion on such a subject as was then under 
dispute, it is probable that Sir John Malcolm would not 
have objected. But he knew that the local journals were 
little likely to contain anything beyond a free expression 
of the opinions of an interested class. The lawyers of 
the Indian Presidencies have been, at all times, as ready 
with their pens as with their tongues. Among them have 
been many able, enlightened, and honorable men ; and I 
believe that the cause of truth, of freedom, and of good 
government, has benefited much by their utterances in 
public assemblies, and through the public press. But 
upon the conflict of the King’s and Company’s Courts it 
is hardly to be expected that they should declare them- 
selves without prejudice or passion ; and they are the 
worst possible exponents of the opinions and feelings of 
the natives of India. Malcolm felt that much evil might 
result from the public discussion of the question at issue 
between Government and the Courts, in the then ex- 
cited state of the settlement. He sought, therefore, to 
limit this discussion, but in a manner which appears to 
me to have been the least arbitrary and offensive that 
could have been adopted. He caused a notification to 
be published in the Gazette, prohibiting ill servants of 
Government from publishing in the newspapers artides 
and letters bearing upon the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court. He might at this time have “ deported" any 
editor or contributor, by a stroke of his pen. 

By the civil members of Government — ^Mr. Romer and 
Mr. Sparrow — Malcolm was honestly supported. BnJeOf 
the assistance he was likely to derive from the Go^l* 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Thomas Bradford, he soon 
entertain some doubts. The King’s name is 
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of strength. The Commander-in-Chief, an old King’s 
officer, though at first disposed to support his colleague, 
seems afterguards to have been persuaded that to oppose 
tlie Court was to oppose the King. As the storm rose, 
ho began to trim his sails ; and, as it thickened, he veered 
round, and Malcolm thought,'at one time, that ho would 
openly support the authority of the Court, and bring the 
King’s troops to its aid. Had he done so, a frightful 
calamity might have ensued, and Malcolm was resolute 
to avert it. He made up his mind to exercise, in such an 
extremity, the authority vested in him by the law, and to 
deport the Commander-in-Chief as he would deport any 
“ free merchant” in the country. 

There was no need, however, to proceed to any such 
extremity — neither then, nor at a later period. The 
Avinter of 1828-29 saw something of a lull in the conflict. 
The Court Avas not sitting. Nothing could be done till 
it re-assembled. Sir John Malcolm Avas making a tour 
through the outlying provinces and the adjacent native 
states of Western India. He visited Sattarah, Beejapore, 
Belgaum, Kolaporc, and other celebrated places, and 
towards tlic end of January returned to the Presidency. 
About the same time — ^that is, on tlie 25th of January 
— Sir John Grant opened the Sessions at Bombay. A 
month afterwards, Moroo Eagonath’s counsel moved for 
the return tofthe Plwies writ, wluch had been issued in 
October, and, no return being made, moved for an attach- 
ment against Pandoorung Bamchunder. The attach- 
ment was granted, but, as the cotemporary records assert, 
“ with a little hesitation.” Orders were issued that it 
should be addressed to the Governor in Council, to 
enable the civil authorities to execute it, if they pleased, 
through the agency of some person or persons selected by 
themselves. But there could have been little real ex- 
pectation that the Government would submit themselves 
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to any such compromise. An answer was sent back, re- 
ferring Sir John Grant to the letter of the 3rd of October, 
and stating that there was no intention to .swerve from 
the resolution therein expressed, except under the orders 
of the superior authorities to whom the question had been 
referred. 

But as Sir John Malcolm was resolute, so also was 
Sir John Grant. On the 1st of April, being the first 
day of the second session of r829, the Judge, in a long 
speech, announced his resolution to close the Court. 
And for a time the Court was closed. It was an extreme 
measure — a public scandal pregnant with evil — calcu- 
lated to have the worst possible effect upon the native 
mind. But it did not intimidate Malcolm. It was a 
proceeding, indeed, for which he was prepared. It had 
been hinted at in an earlier stage of the conflict, and he 
knew that at any time it might be resorted to, as a last 
despairing effort on the part of the incensed Judge. 

A measure of such public significance as this called for 
a counter-movement on the part of Government equally 
demonstrative and notorious. On the 7th of April,’*' 
therefore, Malcolm issued a proclamation, stating the 
regret of the Governor in Council that the Judge had 
thought it necessary to suspend the functions of the 
Court, and pledging the Government to use its utmost 
endeavours to protect the persons and property of the 

* At the beginning of the month, documents which will bo sent by our 
Malcolm was at the Mahabulcsliur Secretary. . . . TlSs last measure 
Hills, wlien he wrote on tJie 4th to of Sir J. Grant's is so far good, that it 
Lord William Bentinck : “I came to must compel the home authorities, 
this fine climate to escape the hot sea- however reluctantly, to come to some 
son; and was enjoying a temperature decision. . . . But I will^ plague 
never exceeding 75°, and requiring your Lordship no more about jud|^ 5 
blankets at night, when called by my and end with au assurance thai, unfl® 
colleagues to Bombay on the strange all circumstances, 1 shall preS^a^flQ' 
occurrence of Sir J ohn Grant's shutting temper, and walk with an uiidevJWg2£ 
the doors of his Majesty's Court— on and firaiatep in the open, pkin 
what grounds yonr Lordship will see public duty.” 
by the public papers, and by those 
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inhabitants of Bombay. Sir John Grant declared that 
this Avas “a misrepresentation of the step taken by the 
Supreme Court in the painful circumstances wherein the 
conduct of the Governor and Council had placed it,” in 
as much as that the Court had not suspended its func- 
tions, but had only adjourned.* The point is of little 
consequence. Both the Governor and the Judge had 
addressed the Supreme Government at Calcutta. But 
tlie decision of that authority was only of temporary im- 
portance, for an answer was shortly expected from Eng- 
land — an ansAver which the Supreme Government said 
Avoiild pul an end “to such conflicts of authority, and to 
a state of things most discreditable to the character, and 
most injurious to the interests, of the British administra- 
tion in India.”f 

And soon the expected answer arrived j first in a pri- 
vate form — in a letter from the President of the India 
Board, Avhich gave Malcolm full assurance of the larger offi- 
cial support he Avas about to receive. Lord Ellenborough 
had by this time succeeded to the chief seat at the Board 
of Control. A man of quick decision and prompt action, 
ho was not one to hesitate about the merits of the case, 
or to be slow in the expression of the opinions he had 
formed. It is a signal merit in a statesman to appreciate 
the effects of timely encouragement and support upon the 
inferior authorities and agencies over which he presides, 

• 

Sir John Grant stated on the Ist of the great evils arising out of the 
of April, that the Court had “ceased unlimited jurisdiction, as assumed and 
oil all its sides,” which was very like a exercised hj the Supreme Court at 
suspension of its functions. Bombay. We believe, as advised by 

T The Supreme Government, whilst the experienced lawyers whom we have 
•Icclaring that tWe was little occasion, consulted, that this extension of their 
io the near prospect of a decision from power by o^nstmetion, as it is termed, 
home, for them to enter upon a de- nw been recently introduced and is 
tailed cx'pression of their opimons, said ; contrary to usage, and is evidently op- 
‘‘ W e can have no difficulty, at the same posed to the intention of the Legisla* 
tjmc, in expressing our entire concur- tnie." 
rence in the view you have taken 
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and to give practical expression to this appreciation in a 
iiearty, demonstrative manner. Caution, doubtless, is a 
good thing. But it is the curse of English statesmanship 
to be cautious in the wrong place and at the wrong time. 
A little more seasonable impulsiveness would not mar 
the efficiency of our administrative system. At all events, 
when Lord Ellenborough wrote the following letter to 
the Bombay Governor, with whom he had no personal 
acquaintance, he said precisely that which was best cal- 
culated to encourage and to strengthen a man of Mal- 
colm’s character and temperament.* 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

India Boards Feb. 21, 1829. 

SiK, — I had not intended to write to you until I could commu- 
nicate to you the opinion of the law officers of the Crown upon 
the difference which appears by your letters to have taken 
place between you and the Supreme Court of Bombay ; but the 
Chairs have just informed me that they write to you by a vessel 
which sails to-day, and I am unwilling that you should not receive 
a letter from me at the same time. 

I believe there is but one opinion in this country as to the con- 
duct of the Supreme Court. Their law is considered bad law; but 
then, errors in matters of law arc nothing in comparison with 
those they have committed in the tenor of their speeches from 
the bench. 

* This is no mere speculation or sions alone could have made him write 
conjecture. See what Malcolm himself in so familiar a tone of friendship ; 
said on the subject: “Independent of and those only who have served their 
the substances of tliis communication, country in remote stations can judge the 
there was in those very expressions difference of feeling hetween what such a 
which have been most caJT)ed at, what cmmunication is calculated to in^ire, 
conveyed to my mind the fullest re- and one of a more cold^ guardedt ani, 
liance upon the firmness and decision official character. The latter may sav^ 
of the Indian Minister. With Lord a Minister from the effects of the id* ’ 
Ellenborough I was perajonally un- discretion of others; but it will never: ' 
acquainted. I received nis letter, animate public officers to that zealous; ; 
therefore, as far as the expression and bold execution of their duty which 
went, as a kind proof of the impres- is produced by cordial and unreseisyd ^ 
sions he had formed of my pnvate communication with their superiors. ; 
and public character. These impres- 
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Had Sir Charles Chambers lived, I think he must have been 
displaced. Sir J, P, Grant seems to have confined himself more 
strictly to a legal argument. He may have been led by his 
coaxing chief. Still there is much to censure in his conduct/ and 
although I think it will probably not be considered necessary to 
recall him, his case is by no means decided upon. I am to have 
«omc conversation upon it with the Chancellor in a few days. 

We are so much occupied with the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill at present, that we have little time for other matters, however 
important. To this circumstance must be attributed the delay 
wliich has occurred on the part of the law officers. There was 
none in sending the case to them. 

In the mean time the King has, on my recommendation, made 
your Advocate-General, Mr. Dewar, Chief Justice. I advised 
this appointment because that gentleman appears to have shown 
ability and discretion during the late conflict with the Supreme 
(Jourt, because he appears to take a right view of the law, and to 
be on terms of confidence with you. I thought that the putting 
him over Sir John Grant^s head would do more to rectify public 
opinion than any other measure I could at once adopt; and you 
have him in action” two months sooner than you would have 
any man sent from hence. 

I hope this arrangement will be satisfactory to you. 

The Puisne Judge appointed in the room of Sir Charles 
Chambera is Mr. Williqm Seymour, of the Chancery Bar. The 
i^ord Chancellor has a very good opinion of him, and generally, I 
iliink, he appeared to have higher claims to the situation than any 
other candidate. He is a gentleman in his manners, and a man of 
cultivated mind. He seems to have right notions of his duty, 
Miul of the law which has been so strangely misinterpreted. He 
^vill rather support the Government, than use the authority of the 
upreme Court as a means of raising an Opposition. At least, if he 
is not all this, I have been deceived in him. He will embark in 
less than two months. He will probably be knighted before he 
^ails, and as it will not be right that the Chief Justice alone 
should not be knighted, we must consider in what manner that 
be best effected. I believe it may be done by patent; but my 
present idea is to empower you as Governor to confer the honor 
'^f knighthood upon Mr. Dewar. This will evidently place tho 
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Government above the Court; it will mark you out as the King’s 
representative. You may make the ceremony as imposing as 
you please, the more so the better, and ask the Rajah of Sattarah 
to come and see it. I have written to the Heralds* Office to know 
if the thing could be so done according to precedent. 

It is as yet undecided, the law officers not having yet given 
their opinions as to the law, whether a declaratory Act will be 
required. Perhaps the opinions of the law officers, and those 
which I may obtain of the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
Justice, may be sufficient to induce Sir J. Grant to revise his 
notions of law — at any rate, no more mischief can happen, as he 
will be like a wild elephant led away between two tame ones. As 
we may not impossibly renew the Charter next year, we may take 
that opportunity of rectifying the expressions of the Act of Par- 
liament, should they require it. Many persons think it would be 
inexpedient to open a discussion on Indian matters this year, if it 
could be avoided. But, as I told you, no decision is yet come to. 

You will see that there is no intention of deserting you. You 
have acted with much firmness and prudence. I entirely agree in 
the view you liave expressed of the dangerous consequences which 
would result from the extension beyond the limits of the Presi- 
dency of the powers claimed by the Supreme Court. 

Orders have been given for expediting the patent of Chief 
Justice. 

It is with deep regret that I have learned that the Company 
and the country are so soon to lose your services in India. I 
would not ask you to stay one hour to the danger of your 
valuable life; but 1 am confident you will stay till you have 
established the authority of the Government in the opinion of the 
natives. I trust, indeed, that the unbending firmness you have 
displayed will liave prevented much of the evil which might have 
been expected to follow from the conduct of the Judges. 

I feel satisfied that you will act with the same firmness under 
all circumstances, and, at the same time, with moderation and 4^* 
cretion. You may thus depend upon the support of the Board 
Control while I have the honor of presiding over it. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient eervauti 

EjLLfiNBOltOiJaB. 


I am going to send you a vexy excellent new 
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Dr. James resigns — Mr. J. M. Turner. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and, indeed, all the bishops I have 
seen, are quite satisfied that Mr. Turner is as fit a man as could 
have been selected. He will be mild and firm. He is a very 
good and pious man, without worldly notions, and really devoted 
to his high calling. 

This letter rejoiced Malcolm’s heart. I have written 
to little purpose if I have not shown that he was a man 
of Yery small reserve — open always, free of speech, and 
above the littleness of official mystification. When, 
therefore, he received this memorable epistle, which if 
he had worded it himself could not have been more in 
consonance with his wishes, he, at his breakfast-table, 
proclaimed, with characteristic communicativeness, the 
triumpli it announced. But he did not, as has been fre- 
quently stated, read the letter aloud. He, however, 
sent two copies of the document to Calcutta. He sent 
one to 1 xu'd William Bcntinck ; he sent another to Mr. 
Bax, who had been Chief Secretary at Bombay, and 
Avho was then on a special mission in Bengal. One of 
tliesc copies — or a copy of one of these copies — was 
communicated to the Bengal JSurharu^ the leading 
journal of the Presidency, and published in the columns 
of that paper. 

The publication of such a letter at such a time, we 
may be sure, created no small sensation at Calcutta. It 
was eagerly commented on by the Press, discussed by 
the European inhabitants of the settlement, and by the 
higher class of natives, who had regarded the struggle 
between the Government and the law oflSicers of Bombay 
with a sort of wondering curiosity, which sought expla- 
nations of the real meaning of the letter. The lawyers, 
bitter before, assailed Malcolm with increased acerbity; 
whilst others, chuckling over the contents of the letter, 
and inwardly rejoicing in its publication, shook their 

2 M 2 
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lieads with outward gravity, and condemned the indiscre- 
tion of communicating such a letter to the Press. Some 
talked of breaches of confidence, and censured Malcolm 
himself for distributing copies of a private letter; and in 
the midst of all this discussion, Lord Ellenborough, of 
whom little before had been known in India, suddenly 
became famous. 

In due course, intelligence of this untoward publica- 
tion reached Malcolm, who was then residing at Da- 
poor^e. Wholly unexpected as it was, it sorely distressed 
him. He had never dreamt of any one divulging to the 
outside public, much less of printing in a newspaper, 
what had been confidentially communicated only to one 
or two private friends. It was altogether a grievous 
abatement from the satisfaction, which he had derived 
from the support of his proceedings by the authorities at 
.home. What he felt on the subject — ^how anxious he 
was to explain his own conduct and motives — may be 
gathered from a long private letter which he wrote to 
Lord William Bentinck on the 2nd of July, from which 
the following passages are taken : 

three causes — to the strong and united feelings and 
opinions of the Court of Directors; to the knowledge of India 
and the decision of the Duke of Wellington; and to the prompt, 
high-spirited, and able proceedings of the President of the Board 
of Control — is to be ascribed this important victory, which I have 
told Lord Ellenborough (and your Lordship will be satisfied I 
have told him truly) will, if followed up to completion, place his 
name above all his predecessors at the India Board. Amld“ the 
feelings of satisfaction with which I refer to this subject, I have 
suffered much personal annoyance from the publicity whioH has 
been given to Lord EllenborougVs private letter of the 2 Ut of 
February. Though fully aware of the confidential nature of all 
correspondence between a Governor and the President of the 
India Board, I thought It a duty to send a copy of it and o^r 
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letters to your Lordship as Governor-General, and more so as a 
private friend, considering that you would rejoice with me in so 
happy a result ; and that nothing could so fully convey the cha- 
racter of the proceedings that had been adopted as the manliness 
and frankness of Lord Ellenborougli’s letter. I did not, as per- 
haps I ought, make extracts from it, but sent it entire. I also 
transmitted it witli other papers to Mr. Bax, who hud been a 
confidential secretary throughout the struggle with the Supreme 
(^urt, and I could not deny him the pleasure of a full knowledge 
of the result; but I stated to him, as I did to your Lordship, that 
tlic papers were private and confidential, to he shown to Colonel 
Frederick,* bu t only in parts to others. Colonel Frederick had been 
long a member of my family, and with him I had no reserve; hut 
as to others, though I wished that the substance of the decision iix 
England sliould be known, because I thought it would do good, 
the thought never entered my mind tliat Lord Ellenborough’s 
letter, transmitted as a private communication to your Lordship, 
and as private and confidential to Mr. Bax, could obtain such 

publicity as it has done I do not regret this {publicity 

on account of any sentiments the letter contains. They, are such 
as the noble writer may be proud of. They are frank, wise, 
find decided. The only fauh that can be found with the produc- 
tion is, that the expressions are perhaps Irce-er and of a mora 
unreserved nature than Lord Ellcnborough should have addressed 
to one of whose discretion he was not better assured. But per- 
sonally unacquainted as I am witli his Lordship, I shall solicit his 
pardon, stating the impressions made at the moment by his wel- 
come intelligence, my eagerness to spread it to those who were 
deeply interested — adding, certainly, that I never did and never 
could anticipate that it would become, by dishonesty or breach of 
confidence, a document for publication or discussion in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers.” 

A copy of this letter to Lord William Bentinck, Mal- 
colm furnished to Lord Ellenborough, saying : 

I can hardly hope the explanation oficred in the enclosed will 

* Colonel Frederick was then at posed of officers from the different Pre- 
Calcatta on a Special Committee, com- sidencies. 
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entitle me to your pardon for my indiscretion in trusting to any 
one a copy of your letter; but I certainly thought, previous to 
this discussion, that it was impossible that a copy of it should 
pass from the hands into which it was committed by me into 
those through which it has reached a public newspaper. I am 
yet to learn how this has occurred; but from late letters from 
Calcutta, 1 consider the state of society in that city to be such, 
that I can believe any means to be resorted to by democratic fac- 
tions and discontented men to serve their ends, or promote in the 
slightest manner their views of changing the whole system of 
Indian government. Tlie government of no part of India, and 
least of all Bengal, will bear a lax rein. Lord William Bentinck 
has had many difficulties to meet; and I should hope, from a letter 
I have just received from him, that these are not to be conquered 
by any but the firmest and most decided measures.” 

To this apology Lord Ellenborough sent back the 
following manly letter: 

«• 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

India Board, Dec. 18, 1829. 

Sir, — Pray do not allow yourself to feel the least annoyance at 
the circumstance of one of my private letters to you having been 
copied and made public by some dishonorable man. That there 
should exist such a man in a situation, which could entitle him to 
a confidential communication, is much to be regretted; but for 
myself 1 care nothing, being prepared to defend against all comers 
everything I have written to you. 

Of the letter of the 21st of February I can find no copy; but no 
matter. I know I can have written nothing I cannot defend* 

I do not regret the freedom with which I have on all occasions 
expressed myself in writing to you. A letter should be written 
conversation, and it is quite impossible that the public business 
should be well conducted if those who are associated as you and I 
are in its conduct, do not at once communicate with all the free- 
dom of long-established friendship. 

I know no higher title to public and private confidence than 
that which you exhibit in the tried service of many years. 
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I assure you that the circumstance of there having been found 
one base man in India will not diminish the freedom with which 
I shall at all times communicate with as honorable a man as ever 
illustrated the public service. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Ellenborodgh. 

I do not know that there is any need to write further 
of this matter. Some, doubtless, will continue to think 
that there was a want of official caution on the part of 
Lord Ellenborough, and of official reticence on the part 
of Sir John Malcolm. Perhaps there was. They were 
neither of them men with the stamp of a very strongly- 
marked and clearly-defined officialism upon them. I 
doubt, however, whether the world will think any the 
worse of them for the part which they bore in the event, 
the details of which are here revived. But there is 
little to be said in defence of the person who communi- 
cated the letter to the Press — nothing,, if that person 
was, as Malcolm believed, one who many years before 
had received signal favors from him, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged them. I hope, however, that in this, the 
Bombay Governor was mistaken. 

Writing to the Duke of Wellington about this painful 
circumstance, Malcolm said that the Duke, who a quarter 
of a century before had personally known India, would 
wonder how any such letter could have appeared in an 
Indian newspaper. But he added, “ times axe changed 
and he expressed his belief that Lord William Bentinck 
had acted unwisely in not laying a restraining hand upon 
the stripling impulses of a half-emandpatedPress. Lord 
William Bentinck knew better. He brew that in such 
a state of society—- good or bad^ as had thdn arisen in 
the Indian Presidencies — a free ftess must have its uses. 
No man was ever more vilified by the lndiaa Pcess than 
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Lord William Bentinck. Yet no man was ever more 
indebted- to it, or more freely acknowledged the debt. 

Malcolm did all that he could do to prevent the dis- 
semination in Bombay of the contents of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s letter; but this, it need not be said, was little. 
The annoyance at the time was gi’eat, but it passed over, 
and he turned aside from the contemplation of this acci- 
dent to the more cheering results of the great struggle 
with the Supreme Court. The home authorities had 
appointed Mr. Dewar, who, acting as Advocate-General, 
had stood by Malcolm throughout the entire contest, to 
be Chief Justice of Bombay. This alone was a signal 
triumph. There was, however, some delay in forwarding 
the new Judge’s patent ; and in the mean while Sir John 
Grant showed little inclination to lower the pretensions 
of the Court.* But the conflict now was nearly at an 
end. The question had been referred to the Privy 
Council;t and .their judgment was as decisive in its cha- 
racter as it Avas in its effect. It ran in the following 
words : 

“ That the writs of habeas corpus Avere improperly issued in the 
two cases referred to in the said petition. 


On the ISth of July, Malcolm 
w rote from Dapooree, saying : ** Sir 
Jolin Grant has issued a habeas ad tes- 
iijlcatidum addressed to Pandooning 
itamchuuder to bring up his ward 
Moroo llagonath ns a witness in an 
approaching trial. We nught, as our 
legal adviser informs us, evade this 
])rocednre ; but that we have not done. 
iVo return will be made. To act other- 
wise, would be a course at once iiicon- 
sisteiit and undignified for tbe Civil 
Government, after what has passed, to 
pursue. The natives of our provinces 
can make, as 1 have publicly stated, 
no distinction between a habeas ad 


subjiciendum and u habeas ad tesHfmn- 
dum; and see in those recurring writs 
notliing but recurring efforts to bring 
Paudoorung Ramchuuder and Moroo 
Ragonath under the jurisibetion of 
the Court, in direct opposition to the 
Government of the country.” 

t The Privy Councillors present 
were Lord Lyndhurst (Lord Gto 
cellor), Lord Ellcnb(»ough, ^ tod 
Tenterden, Sir John Nichol, Sir 
Beckett, Mr. Wynne, Chief Baron 
Alexander, Chief Justice Best, . Sir 
Christopher Robinson, Mr. Courtnay, 
and Mr. Ifobhouse. ■ * ' 
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“ That tho Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a 
writ of habeas corpus, except when directed either to a person re- 
sident within those local limits wherein such court has a general 
jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, who is per- 
sDiially subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 

“ That the Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a 
writ of habeas corpus to the gaoler or officer of a native court as 
such officer, the Supreme Court having no power to discharge 
]3ersons imprisoned under tho authority of a native epurt. 

“ That the Supreme Court is bound to notice the jurisdiction of 
tho native court, without having the same specially set forth in the 
return to a writ of habeas corpus!' 

What remains of this story may be told with unmixed 
satisfaction. I believe that it Avas not in Malcolm’s 
nature to cherish unkindly feelings towards any hu- 
man being. When the first heats of the conflict were 
over, there was no stronger feeling within him than a 
lively hope that the battle might not result in any per- 
manent injury to his antagonist. I do not doubt, in- 
deed, that throughout the whole of the struggle he enter- 
tained a secret sidmiratiou for the resolute courage, which 
Sir John Grant evinced in every stage of the affray. And 
I know that he felt that there were great allowances to 
be made for the Judge. Right or Avrong, the conduct of 
a man who stands up boldly for his order will evoke the 
sympathies of all generous minds. I have heard one of 
the first of living soldiers justify a measure of a very 
questionable character upon the grounds that he deemed 
it right “ to stand up for his cloth." There are cloths of 
different color. And a laAvyer may stand up for his as 
lionestly as a soldier or a statesman. It would have been 
very much unlike Malcolm not to have sought to ex- 
tenuate the intemperate conduct of the Judge by a re- 
ference to the position in 'which he was placed. I ex- 
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pected, therefore, to find among his papers such letters as 
the following, and there are others of the same type : 

SIR JOHN HACCOLU TO THE DUKE OV WELLINaTOW. 

Malcolm Peyt, June 7, 1829. 

Mr DEAR Duke of Wellington,— I have just heard of 
your complete approbation of my conduct in our recent disputes 
with the Supreme Court. The hopes I entertained from your 
knowledge of the scene, your judgment and decision, have been 
more than fulfilled. The appointment of our Advocate-General 
to preside on the Bench was a masterstroke. It is a proclamation 
to white and black of your sentiments; and the comparative youth 
and short standing at the Bar of the man you have thus elevated, 
adds to the salutary impression which this act must make on all 
ranks and classes in India. Mr. Dewar, I pledge myself, will do 
honor to those who placed him in this high situation. The late 
struggle has shown he is a good lawyer. I know him to be 
a perfect gentleman, possessed of excellent temper and sound 
judgment. 

I must on this occasion repeat my hope that none of hia acts 
(not even shutting up the Court) should lead to the recall of Sir 
John Grant. Though I am sorry for this gentleman — and more 
so that Ills violence should have hazarded distress to him and his 
fine family — I state what I now do from no maudlin feeling of 
pity. The cause must be injured by visiting the defects of the 
system upon individuals. Sir John Grant came new to the 
scene. He assumed the tone and temper of his associates on the 
bench; and when they died, the very feeling that he had to sup- 
port their opinions, to maintain the dignity of the Court on his 
own shoulders, was calculated to make him act in extreme. This: 
I take to be the position in which he has been hitherto placed. 
If, instead of confessing conscientious error, he places himself in: 
opposition to the first law authorities in England, he will evidently 
be an impracticable man ; and the harmony between the Court in 
which he is a judge and the Government will demand his being 
removed. 

I leave this fine climate in a few days for Bombay/ I retnrii 
to the Deccan, where I have some work ; after which Ishalbtta^ 
verse during the cold weather the countries of Gutch, Kattywar> 
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and Baroda, when I return to Bombay, and prepare for my de- 
parture to England at the end of 1830. This is my present plan, 
wliich will not be altered unless my health fails, or you express, a 
wish for my return, to give aid in the approaching discussions 
about India ; or unless, after you have vanquished the Brunswick 
clubs, you quarrel with your Jine-waisted friend Nicholas^ and want 
mo to raise and lcad?wy friends the barbarians of Persia against the 
half-civilised friends of the North ! 

I have written to Lord Ellenborough about a successor: he will 
show you what I have said. It is w4th me a very anxious subject : 
for though I expect to do much, this Presidency will, for some 
years, require an able and experienced ruler. Mr, Jenkins, who 
will, probably, be among the candidates, tells me he has hopes you 
mean to make him a baronet. He has been very ill used, and, 
though as much distinguished as any of us, he is the only unre- 
warded man for deeds done in 1817 and 1818 1 
Though I refer to the events of that period with pleasure, I am 
satisfied that the victory I have now (through your prompt and 
noble support) obtained^ though not so brilliant, is in its result 
more important than twenty successful battles I And believe me, 
you have done more on this occasion to elevate your fame, as 
associated with the permanent prosperity of this country, than 
you did (great as they were) by your military achievements in the 
glorious years of 1803 and 1804. 

You will judge, from knowing my sentiments, with what feelings 
I anticipate your success in giving peace to the country of your 
birth. What a consummation to your labors, if you add, as I 
have no doubt you will, the settlement of this wondrous empire ! 
You should cease from all other toil, except shooting pheasants ; 
and in that, at least, I hope to join you. 

Believe me, your Grace’s most sincerely, 

John Malcolm. 

The contest, at this time, was not at an end. It has 
been said that there waa some delay in forwarding Sir 
James Dewar’s patent; and that Sir John Grant availed 
himself «f the interval of mdependence to uphold with 
undiminished energr the pretensions of the Bench. I need 
not dwell upon the dosingseenea of thda pamful strug^e. 
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It is more pleasant to relate that, before the end of the 
year, the two Scotch knights had ceased to stand aloof 
from each other. Mutual friends stepped in and encou- 
raged explanations which were satisfactory to both. Sir 
John Grant acknowledged, with a manly frankness which 
did him honor, that his most intimate friends in England 
thought that the letter he had written to Sir John Mal- 
colm was couclied in more intemperate language than 
the circumstances of the case called for or wairanted.* 
And Malcolm, on his part, declared, what indeed he had 
said from the beginning, that so far from the letter of 
the Government to Sir C. Cliambei’s and Sir J. Grant 
being intended to convey personal offence, it was the 
anxious desire of the Governor and his colleagues “ to 
render it as respectful as possible, consistently with the 
plain expression of the information regarding the resolu- 
tions which they deemed it their public duty to convey 
to his Majesty’s judges, and that the most remote idea of 
giving offence to them in their public or private capacity 
was never entertained.” The wounds Averc, therefore, 
healed; but it must be added that the sears remained for 
overmore. 

I gladly tin’ll to other matters. This contest with the 
Supreme Court has necessarily formed a conspicuous 
feature in the namitive of Malcolm’s government of 
Bombay ; but, after all, it was but an episode, and even 
when in the very thickest of the conflict it did not occupy 

* Mj letter to Sir John Malcolm,” liave done so, and if I could have cou- 
lie wrote to Colonel Smitli, " and liis suited them at the time, 1 s/mld have 
answer, I have communicated to four done so. My son writes me also that 
of private and most intimate friends he thinks my letter had too much of 
ill England, desiring tlicir opinion of irritation in the style of it. Now, of 
my letter. Jfy son has communicated these matters others are better judjg;es 
it to me. They wish I liad not written than I. I did not mean to say aMth^; 
it, but had subdued my private feel- in my letter that should onisnee; 
ings, and treated the matter as entirely my intention was to expr^ offence 
public. This is just ; their pinion —private offence, as I thought, justly 
IS suificient to convince me that Imight taken.” 
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liis mind to the exclusion of other subjects connected 
with his administration. He was continually, indeed, 
moving from point to point, visiting the outskirts of the 
Presidency and the Native States of Western India, and 
l)usying himself with affairs both of domestic and foreign 
])olicy. Towards the end of the year (1829) he em- 
barked on board the Enterprise steamer for Guzorat, 
anxious to visit the Court of the Guickowai-, and to 
investigate for himself the troubled politics of Baroda. 
I'rom Baroda he proceeded to Kattywai', and thence to 
(hitch, the head-quarters of the Jarijah Rajpoots and 
t he hotbed of infanticide. There he assembled all the 
ministers and chiefs of the Principality, and eagerly ad- 
jiu'ed them to abandon this horrid custom, and to free 
I licraselves from a reproach which cut them off from the 
sympathy of all civilised states. “ From the firet of our 
connexion with Cutch,” he said, “ its abolition has been 
a subject of most anxious solicitude. The hope of effect- 
ing it was recognised as a motive for the alliance, and 
engagements have been entered into by Jarijah chiefs, 
which I fear have been little respected. I know the 
difficulty of persuading men to abandon this practice, 
however abhorrent to nature ; but, believe me, you will 
hazard by the continuance of infanticide the protection 
of the British Government; for the crime is held in such 
detestation in England that the nation will not be long 
reconciled to intimate friendship with a race of men by 
whom it continues to be perpetrated in direct breach of 
t heir promises and engagements.” * 

This tour to the westward Malcolm greatly enjoyed. 
He was in excellent health; active as in the best days of 
his youth; as fond of sport, and as successful in the field 
as ever.^ “We have had fine sport,” he wrote from 

* Malcolm’s “Government of India” (1833), for which see also an account 
of the politics of Baroda. 
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Katty war, on tlie 7tli of March. “ Thirty-one hogs slain 
in the last two days by the spears of our party ; and I 
have had an opportunity of showing the boys that his 
honor’s dart is as sure and as deadly as the best of them.” 
“lam just returned from Cutch,” he wrote to Mr. Clive, 
at the beginning of April, “ in high health, having, be- 
sides the inspection of our western frontier and the 
revision of establishments, had glorious hunting and 
shooting — wild hogs, elks, deer, foxes, hares, black 
partri^jges, and quails, almost to a surfeit. It has been a 
great treat. I know not how I shall reconcile myself to 
your tame proceedings.” 

On the 2nd of April, Malcolm was again at Bombay. 
“ I have finished,” he wrote, “ a most interesting tour of 
inspection of our western frontiers from our most eastern 
station of Hursoolee to Bhoqj.”* “ My tour,” he said, 
in another letter, “has been one of minute personal 
inspection into every department, and the result will be, 
I trust, reforms that must produce considerable diminu- 
tion of expenditure. I could have effected little without 
personally visiting every station. It is by these visits 
alone that I have been enabled to direct economy to 
proper objects.” “ The six or seven months I have yet 


^ ♦ Malcolm was very strongly of opi- 
nion that these ioui-s were of primal 
importance to the State ; “ A Go- 
vernor of Bombay, ” he wrote, “ can- 
not, in my opinion, perform his duty 
without frequently visiting the pro- 
vinces. These visits have been at- 
tended with considerable expense ; but 
no cost that can be incurred will bear 
any comparison to the benefit pix>dnced 
by such circuits. They give life and 
animation to all classes ; they arc a 
clieck upon bad conduct, and m m- 
couragement to good. The natives of 
India' refer evet^thing to persons. 
Tlicy are slow to understand the ab- 
stract excellence of our system of 
government. They see in the Go- 


vernor, when he visits the provinces, 
the head of the Government. The 
timid acquire confidence, and the tur- 
bulent are diecked by his presence. 
... He sees and remedies aouaes on 
the spot, and judges in person of the 
value of proposed improvements. It 
is by such visits, also, that he can best 
determine on measures of economy, and 
prevent usdess expenditure in evew 
department. Tlie extraordinary sn- 
vances made in almost every branch of 
the Government by my predeees^, 
Mr. Elphinstone, are much to be im* 
puted to his having passed so much ^ 
liis time in the provinces.”— 
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to stay,” he wrote to the Duke of Wellington, “ will be 
devoted to the winding up of my government, and I 
shall leave this in a steam-vessel about the end of the 
year, and see you, I hope, in February, in as good, if not 
better, health than when I left you.” I remain here 
four days,” he wrote from Bombay, on the 20th of April, 
“ to give my grand feie on the King’s birthday, and then 
to the hills, which I shall reach in little more than 
twenty-five hours, and change the thermometer twenty- 
five degrees. My labor continues incessant, and^will to 
the last day of my stay.”* 

In the fine cool climate of the Mahabuleshwur hills 
Malcolm prosecuted his work in high health, and in good 
spirits engendered by the thought of. his approaching 
return to England.t The new Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Sydney Beckwith ; the Chief Secretary ; and nearly 
the whole of the Staff, were there also ; so both in his 
public and his private relations he was well supported by 
his friends. In the natural charms of the place itself 
there was suflicient to exhilarate a man of Malcolm’s 
impressible nature. “ I must,” he wrote to Sir Walter 
Scott, on the 15th of May, “ if not born an enthusiast, 
be rendered one by my present position. I write by the 
light of a window through which, from an elevation of 

* In this letter, to his banlccr, Sir yon have denied me even the open 
John Lubbock, Malcolm says : “ If I compliment of a provisional appoint- 
paid one per eent. of the attention to inent. I should, liowever, thank you, 

3 rivate concerns that I have to the for it has extinguished every ember of 
c, what a rich fellow 1 should have ambition to remain in public employ ; 
been!” and I look to nothing but the enjoy- 

t How eagerly be looked forward ment, for a few remaining years, of my 
to bis approaching emancipation, family and my country. I literally 
may be gathered from the following count every day that pwses of my short 
passage in a letter written a few period of stay in India ; and yet my 
months before: You will be over- anxiety to plaoe this Government upon 
whelmed with accounts from the a proper looting makes every day a 
muddy shores of the Hooghly. Good figkt with onepmon or another; for 
God ! what would I not have giTen for men cannot bear the reform of rooted 
two years of open, direct, and uncom- uswes, even when they are indispen- 
promising rule in that faarter. But 12, 1829.J 
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4700 feet, I have a fine view of the sea — looking over 
what those, 3000 feet below, call high mountains. The 
air in this hottest of our months is such as to give a 
spring to both body and soul, and were it not for my 
occupation and absence from those I love, I could be 
content to dwell amid such scenes as those by wliich I 
am surrounded, for the remainder of my existence. But 
I am toiling from dawn to sunset to bring to a good finish 
the labors of my public life.” 

Th^ labours were multitbrm — but it was, as I have- 
said, an age of financial economy, and the necessity of 
continuing the work of retrenchment perpetually ob- 
truded itself upon him. “ I am proceeding,’’ he wrote to 
Lord Ellenborough, “ fast to a close of the revision and 
reduction of this establishment, and I pledge myself they 
will in the aggregate reach an amount that could not 
have been expected, and that they will be found of a 
character that will impair neither zeal nor efliciency in 
any material degree.” But his administrative efforts, far 
from being limited to these economical operations, had 
been directed towards a great variety of subjects. He 
thought much of the development of the resources of the 
country, and of the necessity of improving its lines of 
communication. He was eager to give, by every means 
in his power, an impulse to cotton and silk cultivation; 
and he did not, like his brother administrators inBengaij. 
conceive it to be a wise economy to stop the scientific 
explorations or experiments which were likely either to 
reveal the hidden treasures of the earth, or to furnish the 
means of turning them to account. He wisely discrimh 
nated between productive and unproductive expendUuifl^ 
and his system of economy was limited to the retrei^^ 
ment of the latter. The construction of new, andi:^ 
improvement of old roads, he held to be ,<rf 
primary duties; and he saw clearly that the immeBsa'^ 
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vantages of telegraphic communication fully warranted, 
even in the worst times, the trifling expenditure which it 
involved. To the encouragement of Steam-communica- 
tion with England he gave himself hopefully and zeal- 
ously, and he did much in his day to remove the diffi- 
culties whidi seemed to obstruct the establishment of 
regular intercourse between the two countries. 

All these things now appear to be mere matters of 
course in the career of an Indian Governor ; but they 
were not so a quarter of a century ago, when Economy 
— or a phantom that simulated it — was sweeping over 
all the material improyemonts of the country, blighting 
and mildewing wherever it went; and even wise men 
doubted for a time whether public works of all kinds 
were not mere extravagant inutilities which it was the 
duty of Government wholly to abandon in a time of 
financial pressure. It is something even in these days to 
open such a road as that of the Bhore Ghaut. In 1830, 
it was really a great event, and Malcolm may not unrea- 
sonably have been proud of the achievement. It was 
with no small delight that, early in November, 1830, 
after returning from his last provincial tour, he inaugu- 
rated the great work whose progress he had watched 
with so much interest. “ On the 10th of NoTember,” he 
wrote, in his Farewell Minute, “I opened the Bhore 
Ghaut, which, though not quite completed, was suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable me to drive down with a 
party of gentlemen in several carriages. It is impossible 
for me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, 
which may be said to break down the wall between the 
Concan and the Deccan. It will give facility to com- 
merce, be the greatest of conveniences vAo troops and 
travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other 
artides to/dl who reside in the Deccan. This road wilf - 
positively prove 4 creation of revenue." 

VOL. n. 2K 
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It need scarcely be said that, during this period of his 
career, Sir John Malcolm wrote many elaborate minutes, 
and that his correspondence both with England and all 
parts of India was incessant. I can only afford to quote 
sparingly from these public and private papers; and there 
is less occasion that I should do more, since there has been 
placed before the world a complete account of Malcolm's 
administration of Bombay, in a volume written by him- 
self, and largely illustrated with extracts from these 
documents. A few passages, however, from his corre- 
spondence may be given in this place, if only to illus- 
trate the earnestness with which hf flung himself into his 
work: 

Reduction of Expenditure.— 12 , 1828 .]— .... 

Lot me be condemned to wliat punishment you like if I am 
found wanting in adopting every measure of true economy — if 
my labors are not Incessant, and I trust effectual, in reducing 
every necessary expense, and in improving every fair resource. 
But in pursuit of these objects I will neither arrest the progress of 
improvement, injure the interests of my country, or seek reputa- 
tion for myself at the .expense of that of my successors. This is 
my creed. I want no urging to make me observe it; and none 

will make me depart from it I notice from the extracts 

.sent me from Leadenhall-strect, that my predecessor is loaded 
with thfe odium of much of your embarrassment. I shall give 
myself early to this subject, and he shall have justice done 
him as far as rests with me. There has been great expenditui^, 
but it has not been fruitless; and I will not derive the benefit 
without acknowledging the hand from which it came. Poor 
Bombay will, I think, be proved to have been visited more 
harshly than she merited. My chief concern, however, is wi^ > 
the future; and it shall not be for want of the most minu^^i^ 
formation, if we arc hereafter condemned, on a fair compsi^^ va 
with our neighbours both of Bengal and Madras.*^ . ^ ! 

[September 10, 1829.] — I have within the last month 
of useless establishments, which make a redaction of : 
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cent. I am now going through all our establishments, civil and 
military, myself. I either have visited, or shall visit during my 
remaining stay, every station ; and it is from information on the 
spot alone that efficient measures can be taken, or measures sug- 
gested which will excite the zealous, and compel the indolent to 
aid us in efforts of real economy.” 

[Octoher 29, 1829.] — “My line within my narrow circle has 
been taken very decidedly. You will, I have no doubt, hear of 
my being deemed in many cases very arbitrary, and the revisions 
and reforms I am determined to effect will be considered innova- 
tions, and I shall be called a disturber of established systems. 
Many individuals will complain, for there are many reductions. 
But, on the whole, I shall get through tolerably well ; for as I 
never hesitate for a moment to bring all to •their bearings who 
put up their horns against authority, I seek at the same time op-* 
portunities of giving men praise.” 

Nuzzurana. — \Alimedmggui% July 30, 1828.] — “ I wrote you 
about my Nuzzurana minute. Do hasten its return. Many 
anxious questions arc lying over until we can act upon it. I shall 
not easily forgive you if you limit my efforts to introduce a mea- 
sure which I am positive, if well introduced^ will give revenue and 
strength to the Government. Mr. Nesbitt, who rules over all the 
Southern Mahratta country, writes me that throughout his lands 
it will be hailed as a blessing. Men will feel a confidence they 
liave not at present in the continuance of their families, and for 
this they will pay with pleasure. Mr. Dunlop is now sanguine of 
its success, and the opinions of many who were against it m 1823 
are now completely changed. Listen not to general reasoners, or 
what we term here Sircarees, The former are always right on 
paper, and always wrong in act. The latter hate all rights but 
that of collecting all that every poor devil can j)ay, and are 
startled at the thought of any man being out of the reach of their 
crop-brooms. But we do not want your approbation; we only 
want your permission, and should not have embarrassed you or 
created delay by a reference, had not a change been proposed in 
^ the actual condition of the Jagheerdars from that directed by you 
several years ago.” 

[November 14, 1829.]— “I am at issue with the Supreme Go- 
vernment A a subject of much importance which has been re- 
2n2 
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fcrred to England.* The immediate question is Nuzzuram^ or 
a fine on succession (like our copyhold), and by my plan this 
decreases or increases, in conformity with Indian usage, like our 
legacy duty, according to the proximity or remoteness of the heir 
to the deceased. Adoptions, which are universally recognised as 
legal among Hindoos, are not a strict right (any more than direct 
heirs) where grants of land are for service, as to your friends the 
Puttuwardars, Appa Dessye, &c. ; but we have received the sub- 
mission of the Jaghcerdars, confirmed their estates, honored them, 
and have continued to do so by treating them as princes. But 
while a few have been permitted to adopt, others are denied the 
privilege; and while we declare their direct heirs are entitled to 
succeed, we lie in wait (I can call it nothing else) to seize their 
fine estates on failure of heirs, throwing them and their adherents 
%d the country into a state of doubt and distraction. These 
families should cither never have been placed in possession of these 
countries, or never been removed from them. If expediency and 
troubled times dictated the first measure, the good of the country 
and policy required us to abandon the second. The Bengal Go- 
vernment, influenced by, if not composed of, men bred in Calcutta, 
take a mere fiscal view of the subject, and believe, I imagine, our 
chiefs and Jagheerdars to be like the Babo«s and Bengal Zemin- 
dars; but the local part of the question is trifling in comparison 
with its importance as one of state policy, connected as it is with 
our recently established privileged orders of the Deccan ; it gives 
the fairest hope I have ever seen of forming a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, reconciled, if not attached, to our govezn- 
ment.” 

Abolition or THE Military Bo abi>.—-[J5o»i%, 13, 

1829.] — “I wrote you before my opinion regarding the Military 
Board. It wep quite impossible for me to carry my reforms to the 
extent necessary, and which economy and efficiency alikeife^Rit^i 
without suspending the functions of this torpid and unwiekEy 
means of check and control. ..... I met with no obstaedeir if 
I had, I was quite prepared to enter most fully up>ii 
ject, and to allow what delays, what absurdities, what 
vouchers with diminution of real checks has resulted tb^ 


* The decision of the Conit of Directors was 
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dull routine machine, which was so constructed, that the casual 
elForts of a zealous and able individual member were likely from 

many causes to do as much harm as good I will further 

prove, if late proceedings have not satisfied you, that it was as 
much, from its constitution, a screen as a check to abuses — ^but give 
me fair play, and judge by the results. I must be conscientiaus in 
these reforms, for I abolish the best appointiijcnts in the service, 
and, God knows, I have enough of expecting and disappointed 
friends. But this is no time for child’s play. Your finances re- 
quire relief, which is not to be given by any half-measures.” 

Steam Navigation.— [4pn7 10, 1830.]—^^! do ^lope this 
steam navigation will be pushed through. It will make a revo- 
lution in many matters to great advantage. Though I cannot 

understand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. T proposes will 

answer at present, one of a more moderate nature could not fail; 
and I must think that individual enterprise will do more in such 
a case than Government ever can. But should the jealousy of 
your Post-office in England regarding the Mediterranean, or the 
desire to keep the Red Sea navigation under our own control, lay 
a cold hand upon the projects of individuals, let us be supported 
in our efforts to maintain this intercourse in an efficient manner.” 

As the cold wether of 1830 approached, the period 
which Malcolm had fixed for his departure froin India 
drew near, and he began to busy himself with the neces- 
sary preparations. Lord Clare had been appointed his 
successor, and happy indeed was the retiring Governor 
in the thought that^ he would soon hand over the reins 
of government, and with them all its cares and vexations, 
to another. His last official labor was the composition 
of a gigantic Farewell Minute, in which he reviewed all 
the raeatoes of his administration. It has been laid 
before the public in more than one printed shape, and 
need not be reproduced here.* It was iipt in the cii^ 
cumstances of the times that Malcolm’s administration of 

See APMi^dix to Report of Com- tical),1832: and Appendix to Sir John 
mittee of Iloiise of Commons (PoU- llaloolin's Government of India. 
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Bombay should be a brilliant administration. It was 
permitted only that it should be an useful one. And 
that it was so he had an assured conviction. He had 
labored, though at the age of threescore, with the same 
una^ating activity that had distinguished his early efforts 
in the public service; the same energy, the same courage, 
the same integrity, the same steady persistence in right 
through evil report and good report, characterised all his 
proceedings; but no man knew better than Malcolm him- 
sejf how small a place in history is made for the best acts 
of the peaceful administrator, in proportion to that which 
is reserved for the achievements of the diplomatist and 
the soldier. 

If Malcolm’s government of Bombay had been what 
is generally understood as a “popular” one, it would 
have been little less than a marvel. ’ A “ popular” go- 
vernor is a governor who pleases the European com- 
munity of the settlement — a community mainly composed 
of the members of the public service. It is little to say 
that with the public services Lord Wfiliam Bentinck was 
not “pppular” — he was absolutely detested by them. 
The same odious work of retrenchment which, in the 
discharge of his delegated duty, he had carried out in 
defiance of popular clamor in Bengal, Malcolm had super- 
intended in Bombay. It is true that neither Bentinck nor 
Malcolm was more than the instrument of a necessary 
economy decreed by the Home Government ; but a hian 
who suddenly finds himself poorer by a few hundreds a 
year, or sees the road to lucrative promotion blocked up 
before him, is not in the best possible frame of mind to 
draw nice distinctions between the authority that directs^ 
and the agency which inflicts, the penalty. The odiuu% 
in such cases, is too likely to descend upon the Governor 
who ^ves effect to the instructions which he receives 
from the higher powers at home ; and it requires nO ^ 
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common tact to escape the vicarious punishment. If any 
man could escape, it was Sir John Malcolm, and I believe 
the kindness of heart which moved him by personal 
explanations to soften the pain and annoyance which 
he was compelled ministerially to inflict, carried him 
through the perilous ordeal without making for himself 
any enemies. 

There were some who, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, doubted the possibility of this. And 
when Malcolm’s friends proposed to raise a subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a statue in his honor. Sir Lio- 
nel Smith, who, doubtless, had Malcolm’s interest and good 
fame at heart, besought him to arrest what he thought 
so injudicious a movement. The old soldier alleged that 
the Governor, who at such a time persevered in the course 
of duty without favor or affection, must have made many 
enemies, who would rejoice in the failure of such a scheme, 
and that it was not in the nature of things that there 
should be any other result than failure. But there were 
friends of Sir John" Malcolm who believed that tliere was 
sufficient good sense and good feeling in the Presidency to 
secure a worthy response to the proposal to do honor to 
such a man at the close of so illustrious a career of public 
service ; and the noble marble statue by Chantrey which 
now adorns the Town Hall of Bombay, is a monument 
of the soundness of their judgment. 

iJor was this the only parting honor that was ren- 
dered to Sir John Malcolm. Addresses were presented 
to him by all classes of the community: by the natives, 
of whom he had ever been the large-minded and ca- 
tholic-spirited Mend; by the Eurasians, or people of 
mixed race, whose condition he had striven to elevate 
and improve; by the English readents, who could ap- 
preciate his many fine qualities and estimate at its 
proper worth his half-century of distingoisbed service; 
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by the Asiatic Society, the members of which were eager 
to express their sense of his high “ literary qualifications, 
his constant and sedulous devotion to the cultivation of 
literature, and to the promotion of true knowledge, and 
the removing of error;’’ and by the Christian Mission- 
aries, who bore public testimony to the “ facilities which 
he had granted for the preaching of the Gospel in ^1 
parts of the Bombay territories, his honorable exertions 
in the abolition of Suttees, and to the kind manner in 
which he had countenanced Christian education.” He 
did not lay down the reins of office without the utterance 
by all classes of expressions of sincere regret at his de- 
parture, and many earnest prayem for his continued hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

He had now done his work in India ; and he might 
well be content with such a career. But he had not 
achieved all that he had desired: he had aimed at the 
Governor-Generalship, and he had fallen short of the 
mark. It was a noble ambition ; and nobly was it pro- 
secuted. 

Wc get so near— so very, very near. 

’Tis an old tale— -Jove strikes the Titans down, 

Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 

But when another rock would crown their work. 

Great as is this truth, the lesson to be derived from 
the contemplation of such a career as Sir John Mai- " 
colm’s is not that which the poet would inculcate. We. 
are to be instructed by the Much accomplished, nof by ^ 
the Little unattained. He had gone out to India as ft' 
cadet of infantry at the age of thirteen, with no better 
prospect of promotion than lies before any other scantily- 
educated boy who leaves his paternal homestead to make 
his way as best he can for himself amidst thousands of 
competitors on a vast theatre of action; and he left the 
country of his adoption, having attained, if not its Itj^OSt 
place, the highest ever attained by one w|iO sOtibhl: 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE END. 

[ 1831 — 1833 .] 

DEPABTDBE PROM INDU— JOTOKEY THBATOH EGYPT— MEETINO WITH LORD 
CLARE- MEHEMET AIJ— EKGLAHD— PARI.1AMENT— THE REFORM BILL— CAH- 
VASS POB BCMPRIES-SIIIRE— MEETPN'O WITH COBBEII— THE lEBIA CHARIER 
•>THE LAST BAYS OP SIR lOHH MALCOLM— DEATH. 

On the 5th of December, 1830, Sir John Malcohn 
turned his back upon India for the last time. He was 
accompanied by Major Burrows, Captain Graham, Dr. 
Murray, and his son, George Malcolm — aU members of 
his Staff. Embarking on board the Company’s steamer 
Engli Lindsay, they made for Cosseir, as Malcolm had 
done nearly ten years before. The first part of the 
homeward voyage presented few incidents worthy of 
notice. They touched at Maculla and at Judda, and ^ 
reached Cosseir on the 27th of December — “ making 
twenty-two days and some hours firom Bombay, of which 
they had spent nearly six at Maculla and Judda— an 
average of seven mUes an hour fi:om Bombay.” “ A 
pleasanter voyage,” said Malcolm, “ never was made.” 

At early morning on the 28th they quitted Q08S!W, 
and soon met Lord Clare and his party, who hadtl^: ; 
detained for some weeks in Egypt, owing ?to the^indi^ 
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arrival of the steamer which was to convey them to 
Bombay, fl'he new Governor was in no very compla> 
cent state of mind. He had expected to find the Sugh 
lAndaay at Cosseir on the 1st of December — “ taking 
it for granted,” wrote Malcolm in his journal, “ that 
steam-vessels between Bombay and Cosseir were as 
easily to be had, if an order were given, as between 
Dover and Calais." He was greatly disturbed and 
irritated by the detention, and in no frame of mind 
to make allowances for unavoidable delay, or to bear 
his disappointment with becoming philosophy. He met 
Malcolm, therefore, with a cold and stately reserve al- 
most bordering upon insolence. He had previously 
written letters both to the captain of the steamer and to 
Sir John, couched in language wliich, as the latter said, 
“ wholly divested him of all right to those explanations 
which might have satisfied him that the delay had been 
unavoidable.” 

But Malcolm’s good temper and good sense bore him 
safely through the unexpected difficulty. He would fain 
have met his successor with a cordial grasp of the hand, 
a word of cheerful congratulation, and an expression of 
regret at the thought of the disappointment which the 
new Governor had sustained. But as all such private 
demonstrations were rendered impossible by the conduct 
of the Governor elect, Malcolm presented lumself to 
Lord Clare only in his public capacity, and limited his 
communications to public afiairs. So £ar the interview 
between the old and the new Governor was satisfactory. 
It lasted for five hours, in the course of which Malcolm 
entered fitlly into all the details of local administration 
regarding which It was desirable that Lord Clare should 
be amply informed, not hesitating to make the most confi- 
dential communications to bis Lordship, and leaving in 
his hands every document that was likely to be of use 
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to him. I pass over thus lightly the circumstances of a 
collision -which might have had other resflts. “We 
were neither at the time public men,” -wrote Malcolm in 
his journal, “ and had his Irish blood risen a little higher, 
we might have fought in the desert without reference to 
what was due to a station which I had resigned, and 
which he cannot occupy until he reaches Bombay.” 

Malcolm was not sorry, we may be sure, to push on 
across the desert, homeward-bound, and to leave his suc- 
cessor to make his way to Bombay. There was honor 
in store for Sir John at Cairo, where Mehemet Ali again 
received him as a distinguished guest, and was eager to 
converse with him, as he had been nine years before. 
The Pacha sent one of his generals with a state-boat to 
meet him, and, on landing at Cairo, his Highness’s inter- 
preter, conducted him to the “magnificent new palace 
of the Dufterdar Pacha, the son-in-law of Mehemet 
Ali.” “ The Pacha’s Turkish servants,” wrote Malcolm, 
“ were in attendance, and a complete set of Maltese and 
Alexandrian servants, with a French cook, were hired to 
entertain us in the European manner. The plate and china 
were alike elegant. Every rarity the country produced, or 
that could be purchased, was in abundance. The -wines — 
Sherry, Claret, Madeira, and Burgundy — were of the best. 
We were also served with abundance of Tokay, lately 
received in a present from the Emperor of Austria, and 
Johannisberg from Metternich. Eight of the PachaV 
riding-horses, richly caparisoned, were always in attend* 
ance, and his favorite grey Arabian was allotted for mlf 
riding. A band of music, about fifty in numbw, richfy 
clothed in scarlet embroidered with goldj whfe 
stant attendance.” ' : - 

Here Malcolm received visits from all die -p:|^ao^ 
officers of the Egyptian Government. The Minij^ei^ 
War, attended by the general officers 
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the army, waited upon him at his palace. The Pacha 
received hSn, at a public audience, standing, with the 
highest ceremonial marks of respect ; and afterwards in- 
vited him to a private conference. There the prospects 
of the Ottoman Empire, the general state of Europe, and 
tlie policy of the different governments, especially as 
affecting the integrity of the Turkish Empire, were again 
discussed between them. But the conversation soon 
took a less general shape. The wily Pacha had objects of 
his own to further, and he was anxious to ascertain from 
Malcolm how far he might indulge hopes of obtaining 
his ends. It was necessary to tread cautiously in such a 
case; but it was not the less apparent that the thought 
uppermost in Mehemct Ali’s mind was the possibility of 
England recognising Egypt as a substantive state. He 
dwelt upon the vast importance to England of having a 
friendly power between Europe and India ; he spoke of 
the improvement of Egypt, of the reforms which had 
been introduced, all of which rendered more secure the 
communication with India; he hinted at the certainty of 
the fall of the Turkish Empire in Europe, and the expe- 
diency of England securing herself against any evil conse- 
quences that might arise, in that part of the world, from 
the extended dominion of Russia. He professed not to 
desire to cast off his allegiance to the Sultan, but it was 
very plain that he was feeling his way towards some 
assurance that England would be willing to recognise a 
larger independence than that which he then enjoyed. 
Malcolm had no power or authority to offer any such 
assurance, and he was not a man to raise hopes of un- 
certain realisation. All, therefore, he could say was, 
that so long as Mehemet Ali continued friendly to Great 
Britain, there was very little chance of our ever taljng 
part against him. 

Having received, as a mark of the Pacha's iHendship, 
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a handsome diamond snuff-box from his Highness, and 
made certain rich presents in return, Malcolm and his 
companions took boat for Alexandria, where, on the 
22nd of January, 1831, they embarked on board his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate the Blonde, then commanded by Captain 
(now Lord) Lyons. “ We arrived,” wrote Malcolm in 
his journal, “ at Malta on the 2nd of February, after a 
ratW stormy passage, in this fine ship, where all was 
good order and good temper, owing chiefly to her excel- 
lent commander. Captain Lyons, in whose society we 
passed our time as agreeably as is possible at sea.” At 
Malta they found the Meteor steamer on the pomt of 
sailing for England ; and, in spite of certain difficulties, 
partly on the score of deficient accommodation and partly 
on the score of quarantine, they obtained a passage on 
board of her, and were consoled for aU personal incon- 
veniences by the thpught of a speedy arrival at home. 
At Gibraltar, where they arrived on the 12th of February, 
they were unexpectedly put into quarantine; but out of 
this they emerged, after some correspondence with the 
Governor, Sir G. Don, and then commenced the last 
stage homeward. 

Before the end of February, Malcolm was again in 
England — again in the dear society of his wife and 
daughters. His reception by men in authority and by 
society at large was all that he could have desired. His 
old friends hastened to greet him, and many eminent men, 
before unknown to him, sought his acquaintance. There 
were visitors always at his door, and cards of invitation 
always on his table. Perhaps this rekindled his am^ 
bition. For though now at the age of sixty4wo, %e 
could not persuade himself that the time had come for f; 
totd withdrawal from public life. He believed tbatlil 
might yet be useful to his country on a new sc^df 
actimi, so he began at once to brace Mms^: 
parliamentary career. 
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Those were the last days of the unreformed House of 
Commons. There was no need to canvass a large con- 
stituency, and to enter into the turmoil of a popular 
election, if you happened to have an influential fiiend 
with a close borough in his gift. Sir eXohn Malcolm had 
such a friend in the Duke of Northumberland, and ar- 
rangements were speedily made to return him for the 
borough of Launceston, in Cornwall. 

Malcolm had all his life been a Tory. I do not mean 
by this that he had very closely watched the struggle of 
parties in England, or taken any very great interest in 
its vicissitudes, but that he had in very early youtli im- 
bibed a horror of what were then called the “principles 
of the French Revolution,” but which would more cor- 
rectly have been described as its practice; and that he 
had ever associated the idea of constitutional changes 
with the anarchy and confusion of that tumultuous 
era. Many accidental circumstances tended to foster the 
growth of these Conservative opinions — not the least of 
which was his lifelong admiration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in whom he recognised a leader to be followed as 
safely in politics as in war. Loyal to the heart’s core in 
defence of the Crown and the Constitution, ho believed 
that both were threatened by the attempts then being 
made to render the House of Commons a mere popular 
assembly. He believed that the excitement in the 
public mind, engendered by vague ideas of impossible 
advantages to be conferred upon the many by the limi- 
tation of the power of the few, was fast hurrying the 
people intoievolution — and that the reform of the House 
of Commons would be only the prelude to great organic 
changes which would end in the ruin of the constitution. 
Many great and wwe men conscientiously believed this. 
Tlie excitement was, doubtless, very great ; and there 
were mob-leadtm ea^ tO' inocease H by inflaimnaitory 
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appeals to uneducated and ignorant men. But the 
stronghold of these orators was in the opposition of the 
Tories; and Malcolm and his friends did not perceive 
that if the people were hurrying into revolution, it was> 
mainly because they were treated as revolutionists when ; 
they sought only reasonable reform. 

But although upon this subject of Reform Sir John 
Malcolm entertained very strong opinions, and as the 
excitement attending the discussion of the great question 
increased, flung himself into the contest with charac- 
teristic earnestness, it was not with any primary wish of 
taking an active part in the strife of English politics that 
he coveted a seat in Parliament. When Malcolm re- 
turned to England, the charter of the East India Com- 
pany was approaching the close of its legalised term .of 
existence. The remaining privileges of the Company were 
threatened. There was the certainty of a vehement effort 
being made to destroy the last remnant of the monopoly 
which the merchants of Leadenhall-street had eiyoyed— 
perhaps even to transfer the government of India to the 
Crown. At such a time it was of the highest import • 
ance that there should be some men of Indian ante- 
cedents, experience, and knowledge, in the House, of 
Commons; and it was mainly with the intention of. 
taking an active part in the discussions which f 
about to arise on the affairs of the East India Companyi, 
that, under the auspices of his ducal friend, he noW ;took,i;i 
his seat in the House. Small chance, however, ws^j« 
there, in that year 1831, of the affairs pjf^ opr ]^diJ|n;.j 
Empire meeting with much consideration frop a Earlifr; ,</ 
ment bent on reforming itself. Malcplm’s' ;]^ . 

nent appearanefe was, therefore, in , the cj^atja^r 
opponent of Rof6i&. ^This was alto^th^,pvinifpte^|[t‘ 
A man who .has spent the ^a^ 

India may make ifoV hi^l^ -at^ l^e ejose 
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respectable position in the House of Commons, but only 
by confining his discourses almost entirely to In^lian 
affiirs. There is no assembly in the world, in which 
a special practical knowledge of any important sub- 
ject is more respected than in the British Parlia- 
ment — none in which a man who speaks, because ho 
lias a special vocation to speak on a certain theme, 
is more secure of being listened to with attention. 
But as soon as the member so qualified travels out 
of his speciality, and without parliamentary training 
and experience takes part in debates relating to affairs 
on which he has m particular vocation to speak, he 
loses the influence which he would otherwise acquire, 
and, perhaps, is not listened to even when he has a 
right to be Heard. Sir John Malcolm would have been 
listened to, with the greatest possible attention, and his 
words would have influenced the opinions of his auditors, 
on any question of Indian government ; but it was his 
misfortune to commence his Parliamentary career not 
only as an opponent of the Reform Bill, but as a repre- 
sentative of one of those very boroughs which it was 
proposed to disfranchise. His first efforts as a public 
speaker were, unfortunately, made in defence of close 
boroughs in general, and the borough of Launceston in 
particular. The very best use, to which such boroughs 
could be put, was the introduction to Parliament of men 
like Malcolm, whose antecedents prevented them from 
acquiring l(il&d interest through the ordinary means of 
property and readence in a certain place, and association 
with a certftn people It was, doubtless, desirable, espe- 
cially in that juncture, that sucfli men , should sit in Par- 
liament, and it was| better that a sqat should.be obtaiqed 
through the: influence of one than.by. the, corruption of 
many. MMcolte tibhev^ that the Ifefqnn jBp 
injuriotfi to iridia, teiausej whilst it id not propose tO 
VOL. n. 2 0 
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give the privilege of representation to the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain, it closed against those 
who aspired to represent their interests the door of 
easiest access to the Indian or colonial stranger. Upon 
this ground his opposition to the Bill would have been 
only in harmony with his position as the representative 
of Indian interests in the House of Commons; but as a 
frequent speaker and writer on the general question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and as the representative of the 
doomed borough of Launceston, battling for the pre- 
servation of its franchise, I cannot but think that he was 
out of place; and that when he consented, on his return 
to England, to become the nominee of the Duke of 
Northumberland, he committed the greatest mistake of 
his life. * 

Hearty, thorough, and in a large way, as was every- 
thing he did, was Malcolm’s opposition to Reform. He 
seems, in the spring and summer of 1831, to have thought 
of little else but the one great topic of public discourse. 
Ilis letters are full of it. A few extracts will suffice to 
show the earnestness with which he hung himself into 
the contest: 

April 16, 1831. — “I have just come into Parliament for the 
borough of Launceston, in Cornwall. It is a corporation which 
the present sweeping Bill would, if it passed, disfranchise ;* but I 
trust in God it will not. For this Gnddess Reform, in the shape - 
her votaries have given her, is twin-sister to the Goddess nf 
Reason, who troubl^ Europe forty years ago, .and.]Mi reqpesied 
to vex the world with changes, I have taken a delightM house, 
for my family on Wimbledon Common, seven milsi|,fiK)in towi^ 
where my duties in Parliament will not prevent my being coat*- 
nually with them all. It is rather small, but that is.it8 only 

April 26, 1881. — “ I am no enemy, as you may 

* Hie Hefotm IKD, hovenr, only Ihmeni 
deprived LwnieeBbon o( one of itth. s ent ed t h B>lio ta B| ji i Mrn i|S|[KjBilSlSfe 
members. It still returns one to Far- • a ; 
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Reform ; but that, to be safe, should be very moderate and very 
gradual. Time, we are told, is an innovator. This is true ; but 
he is an old and a slow man. If we march with him, we are safe ; 
but if we outstrip him, we rush upon danger if not upon ruin. If 
not satisfied with the proud and glorious position in which our 
country stands — if discontented because there is partial distress, 
though less, comparatively, than any nation ever knew — if, in the 
vanity of our knowledge, we cast away all the benefits and bless- 
ings which have descended from our forefathers— if that reverence 
for established order, that regard to vested rights, that reluctance 
to lay a rude and unhallowed hand upon the venerable fabric of 
our constitution prevails, all those conservative principles which 
have hitherto bound us together will be abandoned, and new ties 
and a new order of things must be established, — I deprecate such 
sweeping demolition. I expect nothing from such destruction, ex- 
cept that it will be long remembered as an awful instance of the 
truth of that Sacred text which says, ^ God maketh the wisdom of 

men folly/ The consequences my experience leads me to 

anticipate may not be immediate, but they are, in my mind, 
certain ;* and the option appears to be between our fighting the 
battle or leaving a sad inheritance of a deteriorated and broken 
constitution to our children. My practical education makes me 
an unbeliever in these new political lights. I cannot think ^at 
the mantle of Francis Bacon has descended upon Jeremy BentH&n. 
I would not consult men in a fever on their own case/^ .... 

April 2%^ 1831. — ‘^I send you copies of my speech as taken 

from the Mirror of Parliament It was well received and 

cheered by the House. I shall, however, speak seldom, reserving 
myself for Indian ai&irs- But these, like everything else, if 
Reform, in its present shape, continue, will be carried by petitions 
from men who want something but they know not what — ^by 
mobs of meetings. By the blessing of God, however, a stout 
stand will be made for the rich inheritanoe of the constitution 
which our fathers have transmitted to us, and which, with all its 
defects, is the best in the known worlds I shall never forget our 
revered' father when this rage for dfeange was abroad thirty-sbe 
years ago. ‘ I was well,’ he said, quoting an old Greek proverb— 
desired to be better; I took phyrio— and I £ed** I have 
his warm blood in my veins,, and I will do xny best to stem the 
torrent.” 


2o2 



Avjgust 6j 1881 I am fighting the revplutionavy battle. AJl 
Europe id about to fight, and bo . must be a sage Indeed who can 
fdresec the result of the next four years. The evil in this countey 
lies deep. The whole of the lower and numbers of the middle 
classes have been sedulously taught to regard their superiors not 
only with envy but hostility, as men that sleep and fatten on their 
labor and hard earnings, ‘ Knowledge without religion or prin- 
ciple has been universally disseminated, and the desire to better 
their condition through chance of spoliation exdtcd. The design- 
ing,- who seek change, and the ignorant, who are deceived by 
them, are active and loud, whilst those who desire the tranquillity 
of the country are hitherto silent and inert. But the period has 
come when they must be roused, or England will change her clia- 
radterns well as her constitution ” ' 

He wrote this fo his brother, Sir Charles Malcolm, who 
was then Superintendent of Marine at Bombay. The 
season was far advanced, but Parliament was still sittiug 
-^there was still much work to be done, and Mfilcolm 
was not a man to spare himself at such a time. Lady 
Malcolm had then gone to France to join her daughter, 
L^y Campbell, who was in bad health ; and he had fe\<r, 
if any, of those fortunate domestic distractions, which do 
so much to keep a man of Malcolm’s temperament irod 
over-exerting himself, to moderate his labors : : , , . 


. .'V ; alone^” he added> working somfetithos ^fifteen 

hours a day, and always oight or ten. I hope it will soon be over. 
Indiii and its services are threatened by 
tfljb attacks of bodies of men deeply interested in, 

Directors are in a divided state, and the Board of Cputiolngy 
inefficient. Theso circumstanceskpop me at 
othprwi^ desert ; and I have no. oreditj^ J beljeye, ,7?^% 
proportion of Indians in gngland, .for , they are * 

or discontented in a degi;ee;tbat :i^ea 
are exeeptipns, but I bave 

agahs atBoiabay; yWFI judges, * 

slave, quest^<)TO;»lpb(?dx 
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smallest borough in England that has been dl’sfranfehised or enfran- 
chised that docs not excite more interest^ and occupy more of the 
public mind, than our whole empire of India/ You will naturally 
ask what makes me continue at the oar under such circumstances 
^have I objects of ambition at home or abroad? I answer, No* 
I desire to retire and to complete much useful work, and to take 
care of my health; but having begun by filling a certain place in 
public estimation, and believing that one year more will decide 
the fate of India, I liave hitherto refused to listen to the entreaties 
of my good lady and others, and mean, unless I break down, to 
go through with the work in which I have perhaps imprudently 
engaged.” 

It was about this time that Malcolm wrbte and pubr 
lished a small pamplilct, in the shape of a Letter to a Friend 
in India, on the subject of Parliamentary Eefoimi, Most 
men are guilty of pamphleteering at some time or other 
of their lives. Malcolm’s pamphlet, writtcn*^vith ail the 
earnestness of his nature, showed how litllc capable lie 
was of managing successfully anything like, a trick. The 
machinery of the affair failed altogether, for want of suffr- 
cient artilice to regulate it. Full of the subject itself, 
had blundered over the accessories. This^thc Duke of 
Wellington, to whom he had sent a copy, pointed out to 
him in the following characteristic letter ; . 

f 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO SIR JOI?N MALCOLM. 

Walmer Castle, June 5, 1832. 

My DEAR Malcolm,^! don’t tetum your pamphlet, as Icon^ 
elude that you liAye bther copies 6f it. I have perused it, and think 
it contains a vciry just And able vi^Sv Referrfil 

and one of which thSepubKcation, at the mCetin*^ of 

Parliament,' might 'be' ufefiil ; if people "wifi ‘read ahything. = You 
are accustpmed^'tb j^bKisKfagyoufv^rltih^, Othyr^sel shb 
claim, “0 ' 

ButlliAVQ oiiA’ bbiMsiyadbn fe) W'hloh yoU 

Your lettei a b coiirse 

ftomdndia', 
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wc were become Reform mad in the last six or eight months, but 
'as if lie had seen the Bill, The first we heard of Reform was on 
the 26th of October, 1830, and that was very little. On the 20th 
of November, 1830, the Minister, Lord Grey, pledged himself to 
moderate Reform. 

You could scarcely, on the 26th of May, have received your 
friend’s observations on the discussions of October and November. 
The Bill was not brought into Parliament and printed till the 3rd 
of March. Your friend in India and you must have corresponded 
by balloon if he could have written to you after the publication of 
the Bill, and you could have received and answered his letter by 
the 26th of May. This is criticism upon an accessory only; but 
the point requires attention. 

In respect to the observations which the pamphlet contains 
about me, the truth is, that my declaration was not uttered, and 
was not published at the time, as it is now stated ; nor did it pro- 
duce the effect which the Reformers now think proper to attribute 
to it. After saying what I thought of the working of the British 
constitution, I said that I had never heard of any plan of Par- 
liamentary Reform, that was practicable or that would not prove 
ruinous to the best interests of the country, that would give 
satisfaction,” and that, as long as I was in office, I could not 
support, but should consider it my duty to oppose, any plan of 
R«orm.” 

It is very convenient to say that this declaration broke down 
my Government. That is not true. My Government was broken 
down by the Roman Catholic question. The Tories separated 
from me, and it is useless here to recite the circumstances which 
prevented their reunion. Hie Whigs, and Radicals, and Canningites 
would not support us, and combined with the Tories against us 
in order to break us down. They succeeded upon a question af- 
fecting the Civil List, which had nothing to say to Reform. The 
proof that I am right upon this point is, that in the list of the 
division upon the second reading ol he Reform Bill, there are no 
less than forty-six members against the Bill, who voted In the 
majority against my Government on the 144 of November. H 
the question had referred to Reform, I should have had these 
me, and I should have had a majority of fifty upon the 
List 
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I don’t wish you to alter your paragraph upon this part of the 
subject; but I have thought it as well, as I was writing upon it, te 
let you know the real truth. 

Believe me, yours ever truly, 

Wellington. 

On the 19th of September, Sir John Malcolm spoke, 
in the House of Commons, at considerable length, on the 
third reading of the Reform Bill. This was unquestion- 
ably the best of his speeches. After an exordium on the 
general subject of Parliamentary Reform, and some ex- 
planations of the course he had taken in opposing the 
Bill, he spoke of its probable effects on the destinies of 
India, and suggested the expediency of giving that great 
country the benefit of representation in the Parliament 
of Great Britain: 

“ The Noble Lord,” he said, the member for Yorkshire (Lord 
Morpeth), has said that this Bill has one remarkable feature — that 
it provides well for the representation of all the large and leading 
interests of the country. Now, I deny that fact. There is not a 
larger or a more leading interest connected with this country, 
than that of the great empire of India, and yet this Bill does not 
provide for its representation by one single individual competent 
to the task. However, I do not now wish to press the subject of 
Indian representation in such a manner as to assume the appear- 
ance of an attack upon this Bill. My only object, in coming 
forward on this occasion, is to discharge the duty which I feel I 
owe, not only to the largo body of people with whom I have been 
so long connected in our Eastern dominions, but of my country; 
for in advocating the interests of India, I advocate many of the 
larg^t and most substantial interests of England. In order to 
obtain aid in the protection of these invests, I must say, that if 
this Bill should pass into a law, a measure must hereafter be pro- 
posed for the purpose of giving to this House some members who 
are competent to give it information, opinions, and aid, on all 
subjects eonneeted with India. I am, Sir> one of those anti-reform 
members who have been alkded to^as supporting the proportion 
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of the Honourable Member for Middlesex (Mr. JIiiiae)^orgivio<» 
representatives to the colonies; bia althou^ I concurred ^ith 
him in the prinnuple of his motion, I diflfered entirely from him 
(so ^ as our Eastern possessions were concerned) with respect to 
itsietails.. India cannot be classified \vith the colonies,—U has 
not one feature in common with them,— it is a subjeot empire, — 
it stands alone; and its unequalled extent, wcaldj, and populaEon, 
demand for it the most serious, and the most careful conMdcratictn, 
on its own distinct grounds. Viewing the character and condition 
of this empire as I do, I consider it impossible thil a constituent 
body can, in uny sliape whatever, be formed,— at least within any 
probable period of time,— to return members to this House; and 
principally for this reason,— that its population have not freedom, 
nor are tlicy yet in a state, moral or . political, to understand or 
enjoy its benefits.” 

lie recommended that a constituency should bo formed 
of the male portion of the Proprietors of India Stock, 
arid that they should have the power of returning four 
taembers to Parliament. Twelve years’’ residence in India 
was to be the necessary qualification for a seat, and seven 
years’ absence from that country was to disqualify. '0^ 
the advantages of having in the House of Commons 
tain number of men of Indian knowledge and experience 
he discoursed with much emphatic .truth, and concluded 
with the following remarks, which have the additiontll 
merits of prescience: 


1 -^The more rapid and easier intercourse betviieeiil'ihis cbaatifjf 
ai^ her' possessions in India, will, in many reSf^cfii, be bdilkfi^V> 
bat I regret to say, we may, through the saihe ineat&y 
fre^nt misreptesentadon of men and measuresfrott|‘l^tpa]lt’^ 
the^pircdian Wehave hithertohad;! audit is, 
lttWly> WM8Ba»y' that per^^ ctf knowledge itmd''eT«ttact^,'''dDfil^ 
nected with thatcountiy, should' have an '-hohbihbte^piilB td^^iw 
Hos^, in order thftt 'we^may have ono'esssnibl 
what we at preseht pesssBsj to defend 
eUherthegOi^mentS'bttheinh^itants 
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other af them fee assailed, . ... v llhc moVdent that the Reform 


tBill passes; a stimulant will be given to that passion for rash inter- 
ference with thb details of the administration of India^ which, from 
the petitions that have been laid on the table of this House, 
from the evidence which has been adduced before its committees, 
from all that I have seen and knoWn, for the last twenty-five years 
of my life, it is obvious is growing up in this country, and which 
will, when allied to a growing spirit in the Presidencies, be found 
most difficult to check or control Schemes of change of system, 
and innovations on actual establishments, will be brought forward; 
and while honorable and able men through this'Bill Aviil lie denied 
an open and plain path, another road more crooked, but leading 
to the same object, will be within the reach of those who from 
real conviction or personal views delude cities and towns with 
crude statements, and deceive them, being perhaps deceived tliem- 
sclves, with promises and hopes of golden harvests in the rich 
field of India beyond what can ever be realised. This party will 
of necessity, from the nature of its objects, carry on n party war 
with the cxistingKjovornment. I . havo not the least doubt but 
that Ministers will be perfectly ;^5posed, perfectly willing, i^ot 
only now, but, hereafter, to defend India as a portion of the 
empire; but I do doubt, and I must continue to doubt, their 
power to do so, unless they . avail themselves of every aid, and 
among bthera 1 know liohc more essential than the having lii this 
House a few persons of high and established character, who are 
hequamted with the history, the government, arid: the general in- 
terests of India, and caii^ speak with the confid^cb of personal 
knowledge and observation upon all subjects , connected wUhjti 
I shall conclude, therefore, with stating, that if this Bill should 
pass into adawt I d^Jiope. this defect^w^^ rwftdfed ;; if riot, I 


shall deem it ji to conduriQ . tP ipjrfsa^^ 

Mimsters the nqccfsity pf a' mo^ it will eo|i$ri- 

tuto a salnfery pbepfe: on abuses, may^ in itaoQUjaequmMjefii, pro^upn 
that esseuti^ priblfeily*. 

India. 

Indian to, 

Q^pUnationsi&atL theVf now doto^lh^ 
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for indifference Trith wbich every question relating to our Eastern 
Empire is now treated; but above all, it will call into action tb§ 
energy, the intelligence, information, and talent of gentlemen 
returning from that empire. If these no longer bnng gold, as 
formerly, from that far-famed land, they bring a practised virtue 
and ability that will prove more beneficial to their country. 
Open the field to their ambition, and you will have a rich harvest; 
close it, and, under the operation of this Bill, you have added to 
the dangers with which wc are threatened at home, — a very 
^rious^ne to the future prosperity of British India.” 

After a three nights’ debate, the third reading of the 
Bill was carried by a majority of 109, 

A few days afterwards, Sir John Malcolm paid a brief 
visit to Paris, where he joined Lady Malcolm and his 
eldest daughter, and after spending a few days with them 
in the French capital, made arrangements for their wm- 
tering in Italy — a measure demanded J)y the state of 
Lady Campbell’s health — whilst he returned to his Par- 
liamentary duties. A fortnight’s sojourn in France raised 
the fervor of his political opinions to a state of white heat. 
Coloring everything he saw there with the hues of his 
own mind, he returned with a strong impression that 
France was on the verge of ruin, and that England wag 
following her down the precipice^ of destruction. * The 
only safeguard of the latter country was, he thought, the 
determined opposition of the House of Lords to the 
Reform Bill; and in this belief he wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington: 

SIB JOHN KAI.COLM TO THE DUKE OE WELirEOTON. 

19 , Abingdon-etree^ Oct. H 188^- 

My DBAS Duke, — came from Paris on Monday, hariag, 
found Lady Malcolm very well, and my daughter, Lady Gam|hti%^^ 
greatly better. I sent them to Italy for the winter, and 1 
when we are prorogued, for Scotland. I called in hopot of ; 
you, but found yon too busy to intrude, aadl luid no eoopiiht^ 
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cations to make tliat were aot of mmor importance to one engaged 
as you have been^ and, thank God, continue to be, in the most 
arduous fight you have ever fought for the preservation of your 
country. What I have seen and heard in France, makes me 
tremble at our advance to the condition of tliat baseless Govern- 
ment, which subsists from day to day by vain sacrifices of the 
little power it has left, to what fools and rogues designate public 
opinion and the voice of the people. For such opinion and such 
voice, when in accordance with the maintenance of good rule and 
tlic general order and happiness of society, no man has a higher 
respect; but when these are first fabricated and then used for the 
disruption of those links and ties by which all communities in a 
civilised state have been hitherto bound, it becomes the duty of 
every honest, of every loyal man, and above all, of every patriot, 
to oppose himself to their destructive progress. This cannot now 
take place in France. Sooner or later, the sword must govern 
that country. Nothing can avert that conscciuence. The march 
towards the same unhappy end has been arrested, if not stopped 
altogether, by the noble stand made by the Peers of England, who 
have, for a time at least, saved the interests and the liberties of 
tlicir countrymen.* Tlic plunge made by Ministers and their sup- 
porters has been too desperate, and has already been attended with 
clTects that foiled a hope of our regaining the position we be- 
fore occupied — but time, through the spirit of wisdom of your 
House, is given for reflection, and we shall yet, 1 hope, find a 
secure resting-place, and not be hurried down that precipice, to 
the very brink of whicl®pyo have been driven by ignorance, vio- 
lence, inexperience, and ambition. 

I am busy from morning till night preparing for the fight on 
India, but that and everything else depends on the extent of the 
reforuL If the Bill passes in its former shape, no Ministers will 
have power to maintain the interests of the Indian Empire. If 
they are to-— as they must — ^bend thdu: knees and their heads when 
clamor and numbers demand such flexions^ I shall lose every hope, 
and retire from the scene. 

If you should want to see me before I leave town (which 
Avill probably be in a week), lot me know, but I have no business. 
I should (to go &om bipeds to quadrupeds) like to have shown 

* The Lords had thrown out the Bfil on the mondng o{ October 7. 
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you my noblo horse Osman before he goes to Wirfleld; butil 
shall, when there, not be a distant neighbour, and gSllop him over 
some fine morningi 

I am, yours sincerely, 

John Malcolm. , 


On the 20th of October, Parliament was prorogi^d 
for a brief interval, and Malcolm, taking advantage of 
the recess, started soon afterwards for Scotland. After a 
short s6journ there, he visited the Duke and Duchess o.f 
Northumberland at Alnwick, which he quitted with no 
little regret on the 21st of November,* and returned 
• again to “ foggy London” and the labpring oar. But, 
after a day or two in the metropolis, he started for Berk, 
shire. He had bought a family-seat at Warfield, and 
was superintending the iiijprovement of the place. Still 
harping on Reform, he wrote, on the 29th of Novembe^^ 
to the Duchess of Northumberland: “I am now going 
to Warfield, where my genius must be employed in re- 
forming an old English fabric, which I trust do do in a 
manner that would lesson Ministers if they had leisure.t,(j>: 


* Malcolm wrote an account of liis 
journey to London for the perusal of 
the Duchess, from whioh t may ex- 
tract one passage; “Left Darlington 
at ten o^clock— very line day, went 
outside. It was Martinmas, and ser- 
vants wero leaving their places, and 
hurtling to their homes. lonng wo- 
men, and some with their mothers, 
who liad come to join them, tried to 
mollify the coachman into taking them 
for a reduced fare. Seeing him rather 
hard-hearted, I bade him accommodate 
ae many as be could; and betweeii 
Darlingron and York no less than 
eight goi a ride-HBCme 'five and sii 
muos, and some twelve. The Whole 
df my disbdrSetnent was fifteen shil- 
ling, and I am suteTl never didi so 
good, or WoB r^d wiih' mOim' 
gratitude, at such small cost. 1 gainbd^ 


more information, than I could retail 
in Volumes, as to' terms of scrViCb,^ 
God’s Hp^ics, w^s, and nature, .^ 
employment. One worn-out ^rl, who 
was not above fifteen, told me she had 
been liired six months for three pounds 
to attend childreii, but that shb WM, 
the only female servant on the fMf, 
* And I nad,’ she |9aid,with a wofbl f^,^ 
'five children, one a cripple, to 
—font, metf s Victiuds to prepate-^, 
twenty-two ^ pi^ to feed, and 
cows to milk jtnd my rnist^* 
make matters worse, iwas so ^ 

. . V . . .1 told her she was a I 
giid^ fpr^ having bi^tib: sepiee 
a altdihc^ wddj^ 

-''aU ’L' Mam 
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observe, and seme to copy, my proceedings I Nothing is 
subverted, tbotigh.much is amended, and looking to tHe 
good shelter from the storm, this house has afforded for 
more than;, ^ ceh^ to its inmates, I care little for its 
shape not being accordant with modem rules.”* 

On the 6th of beceinber, Parlimnent met for a short, 
but important session, before Christmas. On the 12th, 
Lord John Eussell re-introduced the Reform BUI, which 
in October had been thrown out by the Lords; an^ 
early in the. morning of Sunday, the 18th, the great 
measure was carried by a large majority. A day or two. 
afterwards the House adjourned for the holidays ; and 
Malcolin, happy in the thought of a few days’ relaxation, 
left London bn a visit to the Clive family in Shropshire. 
Making a Mtoiir to the westward, he spent a day at 
Warfield, to direct the improvements which were being 
made in the house and grounds which he had pm’chased 
there;! posted thence to Henley, “the last six miUes 
along the banks of the Thames, as picturesque as can be 
imagined ;” took the Worcester coach for Moreton-bn- 
the-Marsh, and paid a visit at Todenham to his brother 
Gilbert, who was busy in preparations for a Chrii^mas 
dinmm to his paiishioners. On the following evening, he 


* In aiiptlipr letter Iffalcojfii , says : 
** 1 Imve tpuglit a 

235 acre^ in^ Berks, dm by 
ull-r even 

never was Sd cheap a jidr^we^ ‘ I , shall 
not gel ipto;it^M'sunw Wp 

been oy ^ and Scot- 

iand, end .ybu know' 

that I'stdnd# pupplj ind privately m 
iny 

bey w {fia BeM itKa^Matofe., 
very saucy.” 


t ”Bemained lliQ day (December 
21) at Warfield ITouse,” wrote Mal- 
colm in his journ^, “ directing, a few 
buildings of brick ; and mortar ; and 
building at less cost various castles in 
the air associated’ with the. future en^ 
joyment ; of . thU; : beautiful residence^, 
Qod gremt itmaTbocarly tenant^^ by 
Ihpse whom ^'hfujay imagination: 
trayQd>.as .;^itSng.»ur its.: chambers iiPSr 
wandering; in its, walka^. while, all, $ 0 * 
cording to my fond antioipationSi agreed 
twtOi.aiidi labor 

prjiwcdw; theW/SO.d a 
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proceeded on his journey throi^h Worcester to Ludlow, 
• where Mr. Kobert Clive was waiting to receive him. 
Lord Powis had insisted on the whole party spending 
their Christmas with him ; so they went on at once to 
Walcot,* where hfalcolm w|s most hospitably received 
by the venerable nobleman, then at the age of seventy- 
seven, under whose Government, more than thirty years 
before, he had received his first diplomatic appointment. 

There was much that pleased Malcolm in tins visit to 
Shropshire. Vehement as he was in his opposition to 
Eeform, and fearful of the ascendancy of the lower orders, 
no man looked upon his poorer neighbours with a kind- 
lier eye, sympathised more with their joys and sorrows, 
or was more eager to improve their condition. The 
Christmas dinner given by the Clives to the school- 
children of the neighbourhood was a more pleasing 
sight to him than the sumptuous banquet at Walcot; 
and when afterwards he attended two balls at Ludlow— 
the one being a public ball, open to all classes, and the 
other a subscription ball, attended only by the ilUe of 
the county — ^he declared that the former was infinitely 
the pleasanter affair.f No man, indeed, was ever, per- 


♦ I cotild not,” wrote Malcolm, ” We j(<ned the party at nine o’clock, 
"see this well-known place without re- and a happy one it was. All ranks ‘ 
collections which brought to my mind and classes were well mingled in true 
many and mingled sensations; but of £ngM fashion. There were fine, 
these'! shall not speak. Its lord con- pumps and tliiok shoes— neat crofM 
tiuues amid all its changes to jmssess and bnsliy wigs— diamonds and beadi 
the same energy and nevcr-ceosixie ac* —pale faces and green rib^tnds^aad 
tivity of mind and body as of md— cherry cheeks with yellow ribandSi 
continually engaged in plans of im- One lady, called tl»' Ibincess Boyab 
provement, in horticulture, apiculture, for she was aekaofledged beitest^tt 
plantations, orchards, breedme horses, the Crown (Inn), . made tea and ni||«t' 
cattle, he iinda health ana amuse- one moment for the entertammeif of . 
ment in these nixrsuits to a degree the (Ximpi^, and danced next 
that miffht enable him to realise the own. . . . The anq^aaiatances lttade 
description of the Persian poet Sadi,” this joyous night w^i^rerr munerolb' - 
&C. I was invited to deack 

t Here is a chnacteristis nassage several, but I pniit off en 
from Malcolm’s account of tim jm being engaged to dance.” . « 
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sonally, less of an aristocrat — no man had less exclusive* 
ness about him. 

After a few days thus pleasantly spent at Mr. Eobert 
Clive’s, and another brief visit to Walcot, where he 
“ found some more papers to elucidate the Life of the 
celebrated Lord Clive,” which he then said he expected 
to complete in the spring, he proceeded to Shrewsbury, 
and thence to a model farm belonging to Lord Powis at 
no great distance from that place. Malcolm had an eye 
to future farming operations of his own; and he made 
in his journal some observations on the benefit of such 
pursuits. “ They bring,” he wrote, “ the highest and the 
lowest into constant personal intercourse, and create 
much good feeling. In our visits to Lord Powis’s estates, 
the farmer sat down to dinner with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
whilst a kind welcome was given to the old gamekeeper, 
now turned gardener, whose father was severely wounded 
when firing a small piece of cannon at the first Lord 
Chve’s, at Claremont, to salute George the Third as he 
passed the mansion.” 

Accompanying Lord Powis, Malcolm went on to 
Wynnstaye and thence to Apsley — the seat of the Charl- 
tons — after which last visit he took leave of his noble 
friend, and proceeded by coach to Birmingham. One 
of his fellow-passengers was a .“ puffy, pock-marked iron- 
master,” clamorous for Refonri. Malcolm was soon in 
hot conflict with him. He seems to have been a sensible, 
fax-seeing man, though in those days (just a quarter of 
a century ago) his, language was deemed violent Mid 
extravagant. He said that he did not look for Eeform 
so much asr ftar the consequences of Reform. Malcolm 
said that the measure would be final ; upon which the 
ironmaster li^lied: 

' ‘ Can Lord Alfhoa^ and Lord helleTe and 
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others like me, to be fools ? They are fools themselves if they do. 
t What is the six hundredth part of the choice of a member of Parlia- 
ment to us in value, Sir ? Nothing, Sir. We want cheap labor, and 
cheap labor cannot be had without cheap bread, and that requires 

the repeal of the Corn Laws Any reform without this is 

mockery and nonsense. That the Ministers know as well as I do; 
and they are not men to disappoint the hopes of millions of free 
Englishmen.’ ‘ Sir,* he continued, when Malcolm assured him 
that his expectations would not bo fiilfilled, ‘ it must be, and I say 
it shall — Birmingham ordains it; Manchester ordains it; Leeds 
ordains it; and all great manufacturing towns will join, and 
under the Reform Bill our members will combine to effect it. 
What are your scattered agriculturists to our mass of population?’ ” 

“ This,” wrote Malcolm in his journal, “is by far the 
most violent fellow-passenger I ever met.” And so “ the 
whirligig of time brings in its revenges,” and the violence 
and extravagance of one quarter of a century are the es- 
tablished wisdom of the next.* 

After a visit to his brother Gilbert at Todenham, 
where he was inexpressibly charmed and tranquillised 
by the associations of a well-ordered rural ministry, t and 


^ One otlier passage from Malcolm^s 
account of this battle with the iron- 
master may be given in a note. 
“ ' Sir/ saief be, ‘ do you know anythmg 
of the East India Company?* 'A 
little,* I replied. ‘ Do you know any 
good of them?* * A little/ was my 
answer. ‘They are monopolists, Sir; 
they obstruct commerce.* ‘ I Lad 
heard,* I said, ‘that they labored to 
promote it.* ‘ Quite the contrary/ was 
liis quick reply ; ‘ but for the Companyr 
we should export much more from 
Birmingham, wlieiice we could supply 
the world.* ‘ Why,* I said, ‘ I heard 
the other day from one of your first 
and wealthiest men, that what with 
your steam-engines, their produce and 
clfccts, you had supplied one world, * 
and wanted another to take jour goods.’ 

* Ho was not far wipng^’ aaid 
low-passcngcr. ’ But this India Com- 


pany are jealous of us. They talk of 
their subjects— talk of millions of fel- 
low-creatures, whom it is their duty 
to protect, encourage, and instruct in 
arts, sciences, and tlicir fruit, which is 
manufactures; but this is humbug, 
and if it is not, what wod will it & ■ 
to Birmingham, Manchester, Preston, 
Sheffield, and Leeds? The duty of 
Englishmen, Sir, is to look to Engkad 
first, and after its interests are twen ^ 
care of, thcn«.attcnd[ to your Indieute.'’ 
and Ohmesc, and idk the blaob ahdv 
copper-colored you like.* ** This ia^ 
the creed of Manoheirter and ' 

laoi; but they stick a feath^ in 
m endoalfa "MarKhform.’^ 

> f ** J never risit^T^wliMB" 
Malcolm in Ms 
ing n stafe M., 
where else^ I 
feeling 
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another to his old friend Ltidy Johnston, of Westerhall, 
then residing at Woodeaton, Malcolm made his way to 
the neighbourhood of Warfield,* and after a little time 
spent in the examination and furtherance of liis im- 
provements, returned to London on the 12th of January. 

On the 17th of January, Parliament reassembled ; 
and, three days afterwards, the House of Commons went • 
into committee on the Reform Bill.f Sir John Mal- 
colm’s visit to Shropshire had in no degree diminished 
his apprehensions of the evil consequences that, in his 
estimation, were likely to result from the proposed mea- 
sure becoming the law of the land ; and he was among 
the last, as ho was among - the most vehement, of its op- 
ponents. On the 19th of March, when the third reading 

* He slept at an inn in the adja- plied the house.* ‘ I know all that/ 
cent parish of Binfield, where he made ne said, * but now and then ; and dc- 
thc acquaintance of some of his new pend upon it 1 beat Berks for the fat 
tieiglibours ; his journal contains the and lean well mixed.* * You look like 
following characteristic entry; “I your meat/ 1 said, ‘yourself.* ‘That*s 
went through the kitchen, which was not bad,’ said the butcher; ‘ try a little 
full of the more respectable class of more ale.* And he held out his pot. 
customers, as the landlady informed 1 excused myself, and left my friends 
inc—othcrs frequenting the tap. I seemingly well pleased with my viflft 
saluted the party, who were farmers to the kitchen.** 
and traders of all kinds. Every one f Soon after liis return to London, 

1 saw had a pot of beer and some pipes. Sir Joliu Malcolm was requested to 
‘ I am come,* I said, * to settle among preside at a dinner given at the Free- 
you, and 1 hope we shall be good masons* Tavern in commemoration of 
iiciglibonrs.* * No doubt—no doubt,’ his and Scotland’s favorite poet. The 
said a tall farmer, a little in years. Bums Festival of 1832 is still rement- 
‘ Old soldiers like you, Sir John, always bered with pleasure by many distin- 
inake good neighboursv 1 was myself a guisbed literary men who responded to 
soldier for fifteen years. . Take a little the toasts which Malcolm proposed with 
of this ale.* And he handed me a pot, an overflowing geniality worthy of the 
from which I took a little. An im- occasion. There was no want of con- 
dense man, upwaidi of twenty stone, viviality— none of “mirth,” OTwing, 
lose up, saying, * Thilt’s a proper gentle- perhaps, “ fast and furious ** as the 
iMau. 1 likes to see a man familiar like, evening advanced ; and it rejoiced Mal.^ 
hut himself too. We Itavie b^n talk- . colm*s neart to witness the honor that' 
hig you over,T^r John. I tSnk, as L was done to the bard who had so (rftcii 
^Idthcm here, you .^11 hie a trump; been a delight and a solace to him in 
But we shall see. capital meat; strange places, wdk strange conjunct 
1 hope you will tdte itu* . ‘Why/, said tionsj when ho had no one else with 
honest felloii^ It^ wlibm he could cemverSe id the language 

>Hrri6ld, and there smji be a {Nuish ; . of Ms' native counti^^^^^ 

butcher, ora who, . 

VOL, n. SiP 
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of the bill was moved, he seconded the amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Mahon.* This was the last hopeless 
effort of that sturdy band of anti-reformers, who “ fought 
upon their stumps” with resolute courage, after their legs 
were smitten off in the affray. 

All through the spring and summer of 1832, Malcolm 
applied himself with unabated energy and activity to 
his parliamentary duties. The Indian committees had 
been appointed, and his aid had been largely in requisi- 
tion both as a committee-man and a witness. “ I am on 
the general Indian committee,” he wrote in April, “ and 
a member of the sub-committee on the military branch. 
I am, besides, running the gauntlet of examination before 
all the sub-committees.” He was at this time residing 
in Abingdon-street, making only occasional brief visits to 
Berkshire, to superintend the improvements which he was 
pushing forward at Warfield. “Having got a few holi- 
days,” he wrote, in the letter just quoted — a letter to his 
old friend General Macaulay — “ I am going into Berks, 
having bought a house at Warfield, with 235 acres of 
land, a beautiful place, where I hope to lodge all my 
family by the end of August ; and trust, in good time, to 
walk through my groves in a very leisurely manner, 
weighing the force of your arguments (enforced by the 
action of your forefinger) regarding the moral and poli- 
tical state of England, and probable future destinies of 
the Empire of India. The latter you will find, when 
you come to read the evidence, is now a question of 
speculation for every crude innovator or wild theorist." 

♦ It is truly observed by Miss Mar- of sober mind, of cheeHul tempcr» 
tineau,iii her and even of historical learning (that 

ike Thirty Year^ Peace, that may powerful antidote of historical idsrm)i 
surprise men now, and it will surprise spoke and wrote of the winter Ot 
men more hereafter, to remark the tone 1S31*32.” 
of awe-struck expectation in which men 
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It would have been well if, , at this time, Malcolm had 
suffered these objects of domestic interest to divert his 
mind from the cares of public life, and induced him more 
frequently to seek change of air and change of scene in 
the country. He could have had no better relaxation 
than this pleasing task of superintending the improve- 
ment of his estate, which he believed would be the 
home of his old age and of his children after him — “a 
home,” he said, “ the first I have ever had.” 

“ Here I am,” he wrote, on the 20th of April, to the 
Duchess of Northumberland, “ in all the delight of seeing 
order come out of chaos through the labors of honest 
workmen — having left workmen in London, I will not 
say honest, some of whom have labored to produce 
cliaos out of order in the moral and political world.” 
On these occasions, he took up his quarters in a small 
cottage on the estate; but even when absent from 
London for only a few days, he did not permit himself 
to be wholly idle. “ I am just returned from spending a 
happy ten days,” he wrote, on the 5th of May,* “ in re- 
tirement, at a small cottage on my little estate at Warfield, 
where I labored undisturbed at my ‘ Life of Lord Clive.’ ” 
He was so habituated to hard work, that what would 
have been labor to other men was relaxation to him. 

Nor was the “Life of Lord Clive” the only literary work 
to which he devoted himself at this time. He had com- 
menced the preparation of a book on the Government of 
India, which he believed would supply much information, 
greatly needed at a period when the whole question was 
before the public, and there was a clamor, for the aboli- 

♦ Parliament had adjoraBed tfll tire of tte M of Beriiig»patam--Malcolm 
7tli of May, for the Easter; recMS. On dined with the King, 
the 4tli of the month->the anniversary 

2 P ’2 
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tion of the Company’s commercial privileges, which he 
confidently believed must be the precursor of the aboli- 
tion of the Company itself. Malcolm never spared him- 
self so long as there was a chance of his labors being 
useful to his country ; but, at the age of sixty-three, after 
half a century of public service, it was not possible that 
he should toil thus unremittingly, often, after a day of 
unbroken labor, sitting some hours beyond midnight in 
the House of Commons, without serious detriment to his 
constitution. He erred greatly in not bearing in mind 
that a man may often serve his country better by hus- 
banding his energies than by exhausting them in incessant 
action. Had he treated himself as well and as wisely as 
he treated his horses, there might have been twenty years 
of good service still remaining for him. But he never 
put himself out to grass, and was therefore, at this time, 
wearing himself rapidly into the grave. 

It was unfortunate in every way for Sir John Mal- 
colm that a seat in Parliament had been so readily pro- 
vided for him on his return from India. As the days, 
however, of the Launceston franchise were then num- 
bered, the evil might appear to have been one of limited 
duration. But not only was it in full force at the time 
when Malcolm most needed rest, but it was of a nature 
not to be boimded by such adventitious circumstances. 
Few men who have sate in the House of Commons — 
who have enjoyed the privileges of what, apart from 
everything else, is the most distinguished and the most 
attractive club in the world — look forward with an^ 
complacency to the day of their exclusion from it. Thd» 
is a pleasant excitement in this kind of life which men 
win not willingly forego. Sir John Malcolm often s^Ke 
at this period of the content with which he could, at 
time, retire ^ the groves of Warfield, and end his , 
tranquil retirement; but, like most men who have af^ 
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their lives in strenuous action, he only deceived himself. 
Much as he hated and dreaded Reform, he was not un- 
willing to sit in the Reformed Parliament. But he reso- 
lutely determined not to resort to any unworthy means of 
attaining the desired end. He would not bribe a constitu- 
ency either with money or with pledges. On the 7th of 
June, after a fruitless opposition in the House of Lords, 
which well-nigh threw the country into convulsions, the 
Reform Bill became law. On the 26th, Malcolm was turn- 
ing over in his mind his prospects of being returned to 
Parliament after the disfranchisement of Launceston : 

• 

“ I could be returned (he wrote) if I would bribe to the extent 
of from 3000/. to 5000/., or if I would give three or four sound 
pledges — immediate abolition of Slavery, no Monopoly, no Corn- 
laws, &c. I have rejected all such propositions, and retire the day 
tliat Parliament is prorogued to my country place in Berkshire.’^ 

. Having followed a straight, conscientious line, accordant 
with my opinions, being tied to no party, and having determined, 
and already put into practice my determination, neither to give 
sovereigns nor pledges as the price of a seat, I have a pretty fair 
prospect of making a salaam to the old walls of St. Stephen’s, and 
of repeating, amid the avenues of Warfield, Goldsmith’s lines: 

Happy the man who crowns in shades like these, 

A life of labour with an age of case. 

Your ladyship shall come and see whether I am happy or not.” 

A day'or two afterwards, Malcolm learned that, at the 
approaching election, there was a fair field open for a 
Conservative candidate, with local influence, presenting 
himself for the Dumfries boroughs. This was a tempta- 
tion which, uud^ any circumstances, ft wm, not tp 
resist. In no man were there stronger, r^tinc^ anS 

attachments than in Malcolm ; apd . . tp ^ rpgpe^nt ■ the 
boroughs of his native county was at once,^ hopprapli^ 
and an amiable ambitiop. He detenpipp^^ftprpl'pire^^ici 
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canvass the constituencies. General Sharp had already 
started, so to him Malcolm first communicated his inten- 
tion. Writing on the 28th of June to that gentleman, 
he said : 

“I have just learnt that Mr. K. Douglas does not mean to 
stand at the next election for the Dumfries boroughs — and I have 
taken the field. I observe that you are a candidate. I could wish 
that we were not opponents ; but as our fate has so decreed, it can- 
not be avoided. We have both the same honorable desire to repre- 
sent our countrymen. Considering my ties to Dumfiies-shire, I am 
of course most anxious for success, and shall use all straightforward, 
honest, and open means to accomplish it. You arc among the 
very first to whom 1 deem it proper to communicate my in- 
tentions.’’ 

On the same day, writmg to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, he said: 

A proposal has been made to me to canvass the boroughs of 
my native county, Dumfries-shire, which, on serious consideration, 

I have thought proper to accept. As I was determined to give 
neither purse nor pledge, I had made up my mind to relinquish 
Parliament — but as it appears that Mr. Keith Douglas has made 
up his mind to withdraw from the Dumfries district of boroughs, 
and as it is thought by the Duke of Buccleuch and others that among 
those who belong to the county and ‘ hold Conservative principles’ 

I have the best chance of success, I deem it proper to make an. 
attempt to stem, as far as I have the power, the tide of Radicalism 
now flowing unhappily with little less violence through our 
sequestered valleys than through the streets of Birmingham. I 
stand upon my own ground. I belong to a popular family ; but 
I have the mark of an anti-Reformer upon my brow, and neither 
mean to brook pledge nor to disburse cash; and with such reso- 
lutions it is impossible to be sanguine.” 

Still he was hopeful at this time that his canvass would-- 
be crowned with success. Writing to Sir John Lubbodrf 
on the 26thi of July, he said: 
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My parliamentary concern is going on better than • I could 
have expected. I*give neither purse nor pledge, am concise and 
open in my communications with the good bodies; and no man’s 
reception was ever more flattering from all ranks. How far I 
shall be able to surmount the obstacles which I have to encounter, 
time will show; but I carry my head up, and all arc agreed that 
great good has been done by the mode of proceeding I have 
adopted.” 

To Allan Cunningham he wrote, about the same time, 
from Burnfoot: 

Make my salaam to Mr. Chantrey, and tell him he must 
finish my head while some traces remain of the delight I have 
had in this visit to my native hills. I send you my parting 
address to your friends. I have seen all. I go openly and 
straightforwardly to work. I give neither purse nor pledge, and 
if I fail (which, in spite of serious obstacles, I do not expect), I 
shall have the satisfaction of reflecting that no proceedings of 
mine have either soiled myself or any with whom I have com- 
municated.”* 

There was one circumstance of a peculiarly interesting 
character connected with this visit to Scotland. Wliilst 
at Burnfoot, Sir John Malcolm received from the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, some sixty in number, 
principally residents in Eskdale and Ewesdale, an invita- 
tion to, a public dinner at Langholm. The honor was 
not tendered to him alone. His two brothers, Sir James 
and Sir Pultcny, were included in the invitation. The 

* Sir John Malcolm had a very high officer young Joseph Cunningham (the 
opinion of Allan Cunningham—a high author in later days of the History of the 
opinioii shared by all who knew him, of Sikhs)^ who was going out to join that 
his many fine qut^ties both as an artist,, corps, Malcolm snem affectionately 
and, in the largest sense of the word, of nis friend Allan Coimingham, a 
as a man. He had an eroecial feeling, man who has, by bis talent, mdusi^, 
too, for the poet as a Dnmfries-shim and steady, sturay walk thro^h lit^ 
inan; and greatly rejoiced in his fame, done honor to his native hills, and 
In a letter to Colonel Wood, of the brought hb chanwiter into high consi- 
Bengal Engineers, introduemg to that deration evexLwith the SottflmierB^” 
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neighbourhood might well be proud of the “three 
knights of Eskdale." On the last day of July, 1832, the 
quiet little country town was thrown into an unwonted 
state of excitement. All classes were eager to do honor 
to the Malcolms of Burnfoot, than whom few families 
were more respected in the county. ^/Ihe festivities 
were not confined to the “ Crown,” at which the three 
knights were entertained. At other houses of entertain- 
ment in the town, parties of tradesmen and manu&c- 
turcrs were assembled, as eager to render honor to their 
distmguished countrymen as those Avho met them face to 
lace. Hundreds, indeed — men, women, and children — in 
their own homes, abroad in the streets, or on the neigh- 
bouring hill-sides, were with the Malcolms in spirit on 
that night. Bells were pealing, bonfires were blazing, 
the fire-arms of the townsmen and the smithy anvils sent 
up their salutes. There was music and shouting, and 
joy and laughter everywhere — a demonstration of the 
most genuine character, full of pride, gratitude, and joy. 

At the “ Crown,” it must have been a pleasant thing 
to see those three veteran knights, who had left their 
home on the banks of the Esk as mere children, and 
were now, after more than half a century of good service 
in difierent quarters of the globe, airing their honors on 
their native hill-sides, and witli as keen a love of the old 
homestead as in the freshest days of their early boyhood. 
It must have been pleasant to hear the hearty, genial 
manner in which Sir John Malcolm, responding for his 
brothers and himself, acknowledged the toast of the 
evening — “Our own three knights of Eskdale,”*— and 


* A cotemporary writer says that it 
" was a speech full of strong feeling and 
im'AvoaeiiTA AlnnnptiAP ’* ** TliA rlpAn 


impressive eloquence.” *‘The deep 
and anxious silence of the company, 
it is addeS, '‘most of whom were 
mov^ to whilst he spoke, was 
not striking than tbio burst cl en* 


thusiastic applause which succeed^ 
The speech was like a torch to ktudlp 
the sympathetic feelings of all 
and a kind of triumphant deli^t^i^ 
gulalcd by perfect deooram» 
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how the absent members of the family, Gilbert, Sir 
Charles, and the ladies at Bumfoot, were toasted each 
ill turn with a “largeness of an overflow” of genuine 
feeling seldom present at such public demonstrations. It 
was an evening memorable in the annals of Langholm, 
the good peopfe of which crowned the occasion by taking 
the horses from Sir Pulteny’s carriage, in which the 
“ three knights” had seated themselves on their return 
to Burnfoot, and dragging them beyond the precincts of 
the town. 

And this was no political demonstration. Sir John 
Malcolm at this time was canvassing the Dumfries bo- 
roughs, but the promoters of the entertainment to the 
three knights had no thought of contributing to the 
success of the canvass, nor did they who participated in 
it ever dream of advancing the interests of a party. It 
was purely a token of respect for the men themselves ; 
of attachment to the family to which they belonged; and 
of genuine pride in the reputation of the three heroes 
who had done so much to make Eskdale famous. 

A day or two after this banquet at Langholm, Sir 
John Malcolm returned to London. With what feelings 
he contemplated the picture of affairs in his native 
county, and his prospect or no prospect of being re- 
turned in the new Parliament for the Dumfries boroughs, 
may be gathered from the following passages, extracted 
from letters written at this time to his friends and sup- 
porters : 

“ August 4. — I shall persevere in my object, but I mean to 
pursue it by no prookedways. I have no large landed possessions, 
and I seek no place, profit, or enjoyment from being a member 
of the House of Commons. I have no party feelings to gratify, 
and no spirit of rivalry with individuals that can make.^uccess or 
failure the cause either of happiness or discomfort. . .ParUamept 
^vill bring to me annoyance and trouble. It will, in all ptoba- 
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bility, be injurious to my health; and I come forward in the per- 
formance, I assure you, of what I deem a duty at a crisis like the 
present;. but this view of the subject you will not be surprised 
when I state that I am not prepared to make, and will not make 
those sacrifices which I do not condemn others who have dlflfcrent 
motives and difierent objects for making. Nevertheless, as I have 
entered into the contest, I will persevere, and present at least to 
my countrymen the spectacle of a man against whom the veriest 
Radical can assert nothing but that he honestly differed from 
him on a question of the most complicated state policy.” 

If there are a number of voters who reject me because I 
exercise an honest judgment and desire a moderate reform, 
instead of that brought on by the Ministers, and set aside all 
my pretensions to their favor on the ground of this difference 
of opinion, I am content not to be their representative. But I 
will not believe that such can be the case after my countrymen 
have had time for reflection. They are generally men who think 
for themselves, and they will end in approving the conduct of one 
who is unreserved and independent in his sentiments. They will, 
when they calmly consider the whole subject, deem such a person, 
if he possesses character and influence, a representative more likely 
to benefit them than a person who feeds them with promises in 
order to gain his object. At least, this is my present impression 
of the voters, and with it I shall go to the poll. From present 
appearances, I fully anticipate success; but should it prove other- 
wise, I shall not have to reproach myself with word or deed that 
I can desire to retract or disavow.” 

August *!. — As I desire employment neither at home nor 
abroad— as I have no sons or relations to provide for — as the en- 
joyment of that repose which my health and age require promises 
a much more pleasant, useful, and, I may add, profitable occupa- 
tion, than I can ever have as a member of the House of Commons, 
it may be asked by you, as it has been by those of my family to 
whom I owe most attention, what can induce me to persevere in 
4an up-hill canvass to gain what ought to have on personal grounds 
BO little value ? I answer, in the first place, that it is an object of 
fair and honorable ambition to obtain a distinction in my native 
» comity, which I must prize not only on my own account, but that 
of a family settled for nearly a century and a half amongst you ; 
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secondly, that my information on Indian affairs will afford me (if 
in the House of Commons at a period when its future government 
is under discussion) an opportunity of aiding the settlement of 
that government; and lastly, that I deem the present a period 
when every man who possesses a share, however small, of public 
esteem, should come forward to meet, as far as he has the power, 
the dangers to which the country is exposed from the unsettled 
state of the minds of all classes, and particularly from the angry 
feelings which have been excited against the higher ranks of 

society My brother Sir James, Borthwick, and Murray 

talk of going on a visit to Annan, and perhaps Dumfries, in a few 
weeks, not for any express purpose of canvass, but to keep feeling 
alive. I can be with you in September or October if required, 
or sooner, if absolutely necessary. I cannot conclude without 
stating that, unless some very favorable turn take place, and one 
of which I can from present appearances have no anticipation, I 
shall certainly stand to the last. Time is assuredly in my favor; 
and the opinion is at present that the House cannot be dissolved 
before the beginning of the year.” 

On the 16th of August, Parliament was prorogued. 
A few days afterwards, Malcolm again started for the 
North.* He had recently sustained a heavy domestic 
calamity in the death of his sister Mina ; and now it was 
his first care to visit the afilicted family circle at Burn- 
foot. This done, he proceeded to Dumfries, that he might 
judge for himself on the spot what were his chances of 
success. What he saw and heard there did not strengthen 
the hopes which he had once encouraged of carrying with 
him a majority of the electors. “ I labor under every 
disadvantage in my canvass,” he wrote, on the 28th of 
August, “ from my opponents having been in the field 
sixteen days before me; from their promising everything, 
and giving pledges faster, than they are asked, and, above 

* He left London on the 23rd, and burton, from whom he derived some 
passed the night at the house, near anecdotes of Clive to be inserted in hjis 
Watford, of ms old friend, Mr. Haly- biography. 
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all, in my having voted against the Reform Bill. But 
still, all down to the lowest and most violent are per- 
sonally kind to me. ‘ We hope, Sir,’ they say, ‘ that it 
will be a short Parliament, and then we will certainly 
return you.’ With these feelings, I do not quite despair.” 

The autumn of this year, 1832, was spent by Sir John 
Malcolm principally in London, where he had a modest 
apartment in Abingdon-street.* His most serious oc* 
cupation at this time was the preparation of his work on 
the Government of India, which he was desirous oi 
publishing in the early part of the ensuing year. Among 
others to whom he communicated the scope and tendency 
of his work was the Duke of Wellington, who sent him 
in reply the following characteristic, but not very en- 
couraging, letter : 

THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN HALCOLH. 

Strathfieldsaye, Nov. 20, 1832. 

My dear Malcolm, — I have received your note of the 19th. I 
heard from your brother, the Admiral, whom I saw at Walmcr 
Castle, that you were about to publish something upon India. I 
don’t doubt but that what you will publish will be very creditable 
to you; but I confess that I don’t expect that your writings, or 
those of an angel from heaven, if they contained truth and reason- 
ing founded upon experience and common sense, would have any 
cflect upon the conduct of the Government and the Legislature in 
these times. 

^ A great effort is making here and everywhere to give the 'Re- 
form Bill a fair chance of working not injuriously to the country. 

■ * Lady Malcolm was at this time very worrying and distractii^. I shall' 
iu very delicate health, and Sir John, not be able to ^ to Hastings .{or ai 
who was in a painful state of anxiety fortnight.. In this state of my {wly*, 
regarding her, Inid procured her a resi- I shall, I think, rejoice in the fiiim 
(knee ^t listings. , *‘I am pushing of my parliamentary concern i 
(jih'VtrMeld/^he wrote on MichaelmaS' vertheless, I shall pot relax ^ 
dayi to osnei of his sisters, “that we efforts.*’ .li , t 

may all he settled. Really this life is 
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I think that we are all right to make the effort to have the best 
returns that we can have under the new system. But I am quite 
of opinion with you, Croker, and others, who think it is all in 
vain. There is no authority — there can be no authority — in this 
country capable of governing it, and of securing those institutions 
and interests which are tlie pillars of its prosperity and strength. 

We have an Executive and two Chambers, 'according to the Con- 
stitution of the year *3 (I believe), as the French, the Cisalpine, 
the Lygurian, the Mexican, the Colombian, the [ ] Republic 

had, and as France, the Netherlands, and others, had and have. 
But is there any government anywhere but the sword ? There 
existed in this country peculiarly a secret in Constitution and 
Legislation not unlike the golden egg laid dally by the goose. 
We have wisely destroyed the goose. We have made a reform 
which satisfies nobody. The parties in the country are just as 
violent as ever. The Tories, now called Conservatives, wish to 
keep things as they now are. The Radicals and Whigs to do 
something more. In the mean time I defy an angel from heaven 
to settle Ireland, the West Indies, Mauritius, the Question of the 
Company’s Charter, the Bank Question, the Tithe Question in 
Ireland and in England — I say nothing of foreign politics. We 
are, in every sense, “ Toto divisos ah or be BritannosJ^ I hope it 
may continue so. We have it not in our power, under existing 
circumstances, to do anything but mischief. I am sick at heart ! 
I declare that I could at times gnaw the flesh from my bones with 
vexation and despair ! 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

At this time Malcolm was at Warfield^^ pushing; for- 
ward his improvements. From the cottage which he 
occupied there I find him corresponding with Mr. Lock- 
hart, who had written to him regarding two newljr^ 
published works — ^Morier’s romance of “Zohraby the 
Hostage,” and Theodore Hook’s biography of Sit^Dayid 
Baird — which had been sent to him as candidates for 
notice in the “ Quarterly Review.” Of the former work, 
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writing on the 20th of November,* Malcolm spoke iu 
language of Ihgh praise, reserving the latter for another 
and more elaborate communication. On the following 
day he sate down, placed the book before him, and, as his 
memory travelled over the last forty years of his event- 
ful life, wrote a long letter to Mr. Lockhart, containing 
an admirable sketch of the character of Sir David Baird, 
and many illustrative anecdotes. The length of the 
communication forbids its insertion at this stage of my 
narrative. 

The time was now close at hand when the question 
would be solved — whether Sir John Malcolm was any 
longer to be a member of the House of Representatives. 
His prospects of success at the general election had very 
much diminished, and with them also had declined the 
eagerness with which he sought to attain an object of 
such questionable advantage. He had begun, indeed, to 
think that Ids hiinily were right in endeavouring to dis- 
suade him from the effort; but his letters written at this 
time sliow that he still remained firm in the conviction 
that it was his duty not to shrink from the contest: 

Decemher 1. — I am well satisfied of the fact, that if I chose 
to make a pecuniary sacrifice, I might gain, even under present 
circumstances, the election. But I have determined to give 
neither purse nor pledge. It may be worth such sacrifices to 
others. It is not to me. I am of a certain age. I have no cash 
to throw away. I have no desire to become a party man, and 
neither expectation nor wish for office. I am, in the truest sense, 

At the end of this letter Malcolm the voters of the Dumfries bowughj* 
says : ** I bcff you to excuse the hasty in their fondness for reform and their 

manner in which it is written. I am trust in premises and pledges, may g^e 

very busy with minutes of evidence me an excuse, of which T shall iwt Py 
before the House of Commons, letters sorry, for quitting a bustling 
to the India Board, &c., being de- satisfactory scene of pu^ 
sirous of fiiiishii^ a volume on the passing the remainder of my (i#yP " 
Administration oriridia before I go to 'retirement.” 

Scotland, where it is not impronable ' 
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a Conservative; and fearing, as I do, much evil the feelings 
and passions which have been excited by late measures, and 
from the spirit of change and speculation that is abroad, I should 
not hesitate to forego that repose to which past labors have en- 
titled me, if I could serve the cause to which I belong on the 
terms which I deem essential to maintain any influence which I 
may have, from character and experience of public affairs. With 
these sentiments, and having no views of establishing an hereditary 
family interest in the Dumfries boroughs, I entered upon my 
present canvass, with a hope, even if I failed, of doing good in 
my native county, by walking the ground erect — neither sbiling 
nor being soiled.” 

“ Decemher 2. — I shall be at Dumfries on ^fonday or Tuesday, 
You will see that I am determined to keep the boat’s head to the 
wind. In thus prosecuting the object of your representation, I am 
acting against the wishes of almost all my family, and the ad- 
vice of many of my friends. But these are not times in which 
any man who possesses influence, however slight, or good private 
or public character, is justified in being quiet. I am, therefore, 

determined to go through with the concern No man is 

excusable for shrinking from his duty at such a moment. I re- 
cognise this motive as a Scotchman ; I recognise it as a country gen- 
tleman, which I now am ; and no wish for that repose which I desire 
can make me desist from the most active efforts of whicli I ant 
capable to give my aid, however small, to arrest the evils which 
are in progress to blast the peace and prosperity of my country.” 

On the 3rd of December, Parliament was dissolved. 
A day or two afterwards, Malcolm started upon his 
journey to Scotland. The country was on the eve of a 
great political contest. The strife of a general election 
— the first under the provisions of the Reform Bill — was 
about to commence. From* one end of Great Britain to 
the other there was bustle and excitement. It was a 
moment full of interest even to men who lived remote 
from scenes of political contention. To one who, like 
Malcolm, had taken an active part in the great struggle, 
and who was profoundly impressed with a conviction of 
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the immense.importance of the issue, it was a period of 
extraordinary solemnity. He believed that, in such a 
(yisis, it was the duty.of every man, entertaining similar 
opinions to his own, to make any honorable sacrifice 
which would aid him in the great work of resisting the 
heady tide of revolution which he apprehended was about 
to inundate the country. He felt that there was little 
prospect, at this time, of his being returned for the Dum* 
fries boroughs; but he did not doubt that some good 
would result from his appearance on the scene as the 
champion of Conservative principles. 

The early stages of this journey to the North evolved 
no incidents upon which it is necessary to dwell. But at 
Birmingham he fell in with William Cobbett, who was 
then on his way to Manchester to contest that newly 
enfranchised town ; and the meeting between them was 
one which made a deep impression on Malcolm’s mind. 
He wrote a detailed account of it; and there is much in 
the record which, whilst it illustrates his own character 
and opinions, exhibits the extraordinary pretensions of 
>s opponent in an aspect humiliating in the extreme, 
when the promises of the flatulent demagogue are con- 
trasted with his performances.* 

At the hotel in Birmingham from which the Manchester 
coach was about to start, Malcolm, hearing a violent 
altercation in an adjoining room, asked who the noisy 
gentleman was, and was answered that he was Mr. Cob* 
bett. “The famous Cobbett?” asked Malcolm. “I' 
don’t know what he is famous for,” said the waiter, ‘^but; 
for abusing people.” Malcolm’s next question wai^ 


* Wliat a perfect illustration is seen 
in this case m the truth enunciated bj 
Mr. Roebuck in the September of this 
year (1856) at Sheffield: “The only 
way to test any man is to send him td 
the House of Commons. 1 have seen 


men blusteriim on the L, ,, , , 

violently, who told the pe#le 
they who^ 

came to that House,; 
dovei.’* 
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■whether the boisterous gentleman was g6ing in the 
coach with him to Manchester; and being answered in 
the affirmative, he made up his mind for some diversion* 
As soon as they were seated in the coach, Malcolm 
opened the conversation with some allusion to the recent 
conflict with the landlady, and having received a reply, 
flavored with a few emphatic oaths, ho said to his com- 
panion: “I inquired your name, and found it was Wil- 
liam Cobbett; mine is John Malcolna. Now, as we be- 
long to the very antipodes of politics, we had better start 
OTth knowledge of each other, that we may battle in 
good fellowship along the whole extent of our journey.” 
“Agreed — agreed !” cried Cobbett; and from that mo- 
ment, until, as Malcolm said, he “ handed him over to his 
unwashed friends at Manchester,” their discussions and 
disputations were incessant. He soon found that Cob- 
bett so interlarded his discourse with oaths, and was so 
lavish in his use of such complimentary terms as “ rogue," 
“rascal,” and scoundrel,” that he told him that he 
should not be ofiended if such words were applied to 
himself. “ You may call me a red ruffian of a soldier," 
said Malcolm, “ and I, in turn, will call you a demagogue, 
without any offence.” 

And so they talked on; and, with the exception of a 
few episodes on Farming, Horticulture, Cottage Economy, 
and the Management of Dairies, held high argument on 
the political state of England, France, and America; the 
condition of different classes of society; the “ viHanies of 
the Aristocracy ;” the distr^s and discontent of the Poor j 
the Church; the Currency; Taxes; the Press; the Corn 
Laws; Slavery; the East India Charter; “and,alK>vea^, 
and mu^ with aH,” said JJalcolm, ‘tWil^^ 
past deeds and writingjSjjjiad hi^^^ 

tion^ extehded iM thoM W^ certajjr; rethiii 
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to Parliament; for of Oldham he told me he was secure, 
and he thought he had a good chance of Manchester.” 

^ In Parliament, Cobbett, as he assured his companion, 
was to do immense things — to bring down the bloated 
aristocracy, and to level all social distinctions: 

aristocrats,* said lie, ^will all be lowered— and they 
want it. And then, as to your fundholders— have you any 
money in the Funds ?* ‘ None.* ‘ Have any of your brothers ?* 

^ One, with a very limited income, has it all in the Funds,* ‘ Will 
you see him soon ?’ ^ The day after to-mon’ow.* ^ Well, tell him 
that William Cobbett advises him to sell out; for be assured, if 
my head is on my shoulders this day two years, the Three per 
Cents, will be at 30 .* I laughed. ^ You may be merry,* he 
said, ‘ but all this, and more, will happen. Your Whigs and 
Tories may — and, if they have any sense, will — unite; but it 
will not save them. I have done much, but I will do more yet. 
Matters ripen fast. I shall soon commence when in Parliament.’ 

* With what shajl you begin ?* I asked. ‘ Tlie Mummers/ he 
replied. ‘Who are they?* I asked. ‘Why, the fellows with 
the bag-wigs and uniforms, who move and second the address to 
the King. That nonsense I shall upset,* ‘ I do not think it,* said 
I. ‘ I hope and trust that this and other usages of our Parliament 
will be defended against you and otlicr Radicals, who would de- 
stroy every usage, as well as every institution, of the country.* 
‘Then all soldiers should be done away — all pay and pensions 
should be struck off.* ‘Those that have served their country?* 
said I. ‘ Why, here am I, travelling with William Cobbett; 
having serveimy country forty-seven yeais, I should not be able 
to pay my fare.* ‘ No, no,* said he; ‘ I would have consideration 
for those who had done real work ; but fat, lazy fellows I hate.* *' 

Then he spoke of what he had done, and what he h^' 
suffered in the cause of Reform— referring to his trial 
seditious libel in 1831, aj|d giving an exa^erated 
count (f the discomfiture of his opponents: < 

i“ You rememb^i’ he said, ‘when I was 
sticks— the Man^rins as you call them. . . . We 
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the Mnisters aa evidences. There they were in a row. I wish 
you had been there to see how I handled them— you are just the 
fellow to have enjoyed it. The first I took in hand was my Lord, 
Chancellor Brougham. He is the man for writing little books and 
spreading knowledge. What has he written on Chancery law? 
I made my Lord C^noellor tell two lies in five minutes. That 
was enough for him. The next on my list was Lord Grey — head 
in the air— rather a fine head — he looked round and smiled. I 
chuckled at the thought of bringing his head down, which I did 
by regular degrees, till it fell from the perpendicular to his chest 
I had little trouble with the others, but let them go on with their 
boasted proofs, keeping myself up, till I had fairly entangled them 
in their own web, and then I brought them to proper shame. 
They were a poor set’ ” 

Having heartily abused the hlinisters, he began to 
lavish his scurrility upon the Tories — upon “ that old 
ruffian Wellington”— upon the Times and “Jack Wal- 
ters,” declaring that the newspaper stamp would be taken 
off early in the session, and that then the leading journal 
would not be worth sixpence. ‘From John Walters he 
turned to James Silk Buckingham, asking Malcolm if he 
knew him. “ Not personally,” said Sir John. “ You do 
not agree in his opinions about India ?” said Cobbett. “No ; 
I entirely differ from him,” returned Malcolm. “ I am 
glad of that,” rejoined Cobbett. “ He is a great charlhtan: 

I despise him. I do not yet well understand the Indian 
(piestion. I shall study it. My impressio#is that the 
country is very well governed by the Company — I am 
sure they will not govern it better. And as for Bucking- 
ham, he is a sorry fellow — a complete humbug.” 

Much more was said in the same blustering and 
abusive strain. But even stage-coach journeys in those 
days had an end, and Manchester was readied’ at last. 
How Malcolm tW took leave of his opponent may be 
told in his own wards: 
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When we arrived at Manchester, a set of fellows called out: 
^ Is William Cobbctt in the coach?’ * Here he is, my good fel- 
lows/ I said; and I got out to make way for their friend. ^ Well/ 
said I to him, * the journey has been made’ short by our discus- 
sions— shall we meet again?’ He held out his hand to shake, 
^ You are very bad/ he said, ‘ but you may conceive wliat a ras- 
cally set you belong to, when I declare you are one of the best 
of them that I have ever met. I desire two things at parting 
— one, that you may fail in every attempt you make to get into 
Parliament ; the other, that you may have moral courage enough 
to brave the opinions of your friends, and let William Cobbett 
come and see you at Warfield, and while he gives you the best 
advice about planting apple-trees and gardening, you will answer 
bim some plain questions about India, or tell him where he can 
get correct information.’ ^ As to Parliament/ I said, * your wish 
will certainly be gratified, for there are circumstances which make 
me without hope of being returned ; but I go to fight, as well as 
I can, Radicals and Radical doctrines. With regard to Warfield, 
if you come I shall be glad to see you, and benciit by your ex- 
perience and knowledge as an horticulturist, which I know to be 
considerable. As to answering your questions, or directing you to 
correct information about India, I never can have any hesitation 
in doing so to any man ; and if you are in Parliament, which you 
say is certain, I shall be pleased to find you take a correct view of 
that question.* And here we parted.” 

With little hope of attaining his object, Malcolm con- 
tinued his journey to Scotland; and in the course of a 
few days alV his doubts and misgivings were realised. 
Forty-eight hours spent at Dumfries convinced him that 
he had not the remotest prospect of success. He found 
the Conservatives broken and dispirited ; the Radi<Mil4 
firm and united. It would have be^ mei^: fifily tolQ j^ 
theppll ; so he put forth a manly, plain-spoken adda^ 
.to the electors, and retired^from the (infest, . 

* On the 14th of Decemh^, Mal- 
tsolm wrote from Bnmfoot to Lord Sel- 
kirk: I was only at Dumfries two 


days— I had no, 
but eveii 
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But although the dream of representing the boroughs 
of his native county had thus faded away, all hope of 
sitting in the new Parliament had not disappeared with 
it. A new and unexpected prospect opened out before 
him in the very moment of failure. Dumfries had re- 
jected him ; but Carlisle invited him to come to her suc- 
cour. He received a communication from the latter town 
which stimulated him to cross the border. He arrived 
there a few hours after he received the invitation, and 
was, as he said, “ literally taken out of a coach, and asked 
to head an attack against that revolutionary emblem, the 
tricolored flag.” 

He found a Whig and a Radical in the field. His chief 
hope of success lay in a coalition with the former. But 
the Whig coalesced with the Radical, and from that time 
Malcolm’s hope of success was gone.* The corporation 

men who quite concurred with nw sen- letter to the Duke of Wellington: 
timents had chosen to unite (I cure The principal gentlemen, the magis- 
not in how small a number) and make trates, the corporation, and the old 
head against the stream of lladicalism, freemen, amounting to between two 
they should have had mj[ utmost efforts hundred and three hundred, I found 
to the last, aud good might have been prompt to face the mob, on whom Mr. 
done by forming a rallying point ; but, James (the Radical) has relied hitherto, 
ill and about Dumfries, which town and contiuucs to rely, for success, 
must return the member, there is no Mr. Howard, junior, of Corby Castle, 
disposition to show front.” In another had some of the freemen, and a consi' 
letter, addressed to the Duke of Wei- derahle majority of newly-enfranchised 
linj^on, he wrote, about the same time : statesmen, &c. It remained with him 
I would have fought to the last, if I whether myself or James should sue- ^ 
could have brought ten respectable ceed. My friends thought the insults 
gentlemen and an eqnal number of .Howard had received from James, fol- 
tradesmen together, with the resolu- lowing his professed hatred of Radi- 
tiou of openly proclaimiug their sup- calism, and the high feelings of his 
port to thpse Consemtive principles family, would prevent a coalition. They 
which privately and separately they were miston. It took place, and 
professed; bnt this was impossible, from that tuqe my success was impos- 
They are d^united and dispirited^-* sible. All I could do was lo ii^ist (m 
thrown- into; a new- without the two members conf^iug this coali- 
local leadi^ men..' Though they see j^n, as the only condition oh which I 
and lament the danger, tneyhave as ^uld withdraw. They did so.^ The 
yet formed no combination to avert or ground of failure was established, and 
defeat it." . the. Whig influence lowered, by the 

* The Mowing is MalcoM’s ao- 

coimt of .tile 6^ 
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and some of the local gentry and higher class of trades- 
men were with him ; but among the townsmen generally 
there was a high-pressure LiberaUsm which flaunted the 
tricolor as its symbol. Malcolm said that “ a worse or 
more desperate set did not exist in England but this 
was only the language of the Toryism of the day, and 
meant little more than that the Radicals were triumphant. 
He was, of course, called upon for pledges ; but he refused 
to give anj^, whilst he freely declared his sentiments, 
mixed good-humoredly with people of all ranks, and 
attained some personal popularity even among those who 
were resolute to vote against him. If they could not 
concur in his opinions, they could at all events appreciate 
his manliness of character, and laugh at his jokes. 

So Malcolm returned to Burnfoot — not at all crest- 
fallen, scarcely even disappointed — to spend there a few 
quiet days, and then again to immerse himself in business 
from which, whether in Parliament or out of Parliament, 
nothing could ever induce him to detach himself so long 
as he believed that his work would be serviceable to his 
country. He spent his Christmas — the last he was ever 
to spend — ^with Lady Malcolm, at Hastings. But early 
in the new year he was again in London — again with the • 
oar in his hand. “ I am working day and night,” ho 
wrote to his brother Charles, from the Oriental Club, <m 
the 25th of January, “ to bring out my volume on the 
Indian Administration. ...... And then Warfield and 

‘Lord Clive.’ I am half ruined with completing nay 
house, and putting the estate in order j but it is my rea- 
dence for life, and the concern, I take care, shall neit^^ 
hurt any person living, nor those who come after me*” 
He was dwelling at this time in “ a small lodgn^^A : 
Prince’s-street, Hanover-square ; but he h^ ; 

he wrote to his brother, “quite re<»ndled ' 

privations.” He was living in the futuw-^&r^ic^ ; 
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the happy home at Warfield, where he was to end his 
days, an unambitious country gentleman,* surrounded 
by his family and his books, in the peaceful enjoyment 
of lettered retirement and domestic love. Alas, for the 
vanity of human hopes and human wishes 1 « 

I am drawing to the end of my story. Throughout 
the months of February and March, Sir John Malcolm 
was assiduously employed in the completion of his work 
on the Administration of India, and in the collection 
and arrangement of information which might otherwise 
contribute to the elucidation of the great question which 
was then before the Government, and would soon be 
before the Parliament of the country. The future con- 
stitution of the East India Company was to be determined 
— the extent of its powers and privileges to be defined. 
Commercial monopolies had become odious to the people, 
and the exclusive trade with China — the last remnant of 
the Company’s mercantile privileges — was now about to 
be sacrificed to the Genius of Reform. Such a sacrifice 
was the inevitable result of the social progress of the last 
twenty years. No writing — no speaking; not all the 
books and pamphlets, all the public lectures and popular 
addresses ; all the efforts of hired or volunteer scribes 
and orators could save the doomed monopoly. But not 
the less gallant on that account was the stand that was 
made for iia preservation. And Sir John Malcolm, who 
looked upon the attempt to overthrow the East India 
Company, in its capacity of a mercantile corporation, as 
a part of the general scheme of destructiveness which had 
been mapped out by the rampant Radicalism of a deluded 


* " My maiuum being on the point 
of completion,” he wiOM to the Dnko 
of Notthnmberlatu], (A the 8th of Fe> 
bnuOT, .“I Jeave town in April, and in 
an effort to peifonn well,Jaut]ng the 


remainder of my life^* the duties of a 
country gentleman, I do hdiera that ! 
shall he of as much, if not mor^ nse 
than in any other, positini in inch 
times." 
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people, was prepared in this conjuncture to place himself 
at the head of the Conservative army. 

But a greater leveller— a more destructive agent than 
this Genius of Reform — was now abroad in the land. 
The spr^ of 1833 is still remembered sort*owfully by 
thousands of English families. The Cholera — then a 
strange and mysterious visitor — had appeared amongst us 
in the preceding year. But early in 1833, an epidemic 
of the true English type committed greater ravages, es- 
pecially in the metropolis, ‘than the pestilence which had 
swept over us from the East. The Influenza was filling 
our houses with mourning, and robing our people in 
black. It attacked Sir John Malcolm. “lam confined 
to the house with a bad cold,” he wrote, on the 22nd of 
February. “ By the 15th of March, I shall publish my 
volume on the Administration of India, and then go 
to Berkshire and bother myself as little as possible with 
either Indian or other politics, beyond the active per- 
formance of my duties as a country gentleman, which 
ere long may, as the supporter of loyalty, order, and re- 
li^on, be one of the most important stations of the 
country. I hear the plans for India have been propounded. 
I know not what they are — ^but conclude the Company 
will be driven to the wall. If they do not make a 


battle, I shall desert them.” 

A few days after the specified date, the volume on ifte 
Government of India was published ; but its publication 
brought little or no relief to Sir John Malcohni 
not then think that his work was done. 
which had commenced between the Crown Gov^t^^ 
and the Elist India Company he was wft]^g ^|0;}5!^?^- 
adtive part. The Company were glad, 
the . id^y^s of . such ah .ally; 
muoili WM expected from his. 


agmnrolliu^^w toilinhiis oldimstiiil 
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a willing spirit, in spite of the weakness of the flesh, pre- 
pared to place himself in the van to resist the contem- 
plated usurpations of the Government.* He was in 
constant communication with the chief functionaries of 
the India House, especially with Mr. Melvilkf—assidu- 
ous in the collection and arrangement of facts, the pro- 
duction of which might be serviceable at such a time.J 
In the latter part of March, the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the East India Company and their 
privileges were divulged. The commercial privileges of 
the Company were to cease, but the territorial government 
of India was still to remain in its hands. It was necessary 
that with as little delay as possible the Ministerial propo- 
sals should be brought before the Proprietary body. The 
Court of Directors, after much consideration and much 
discussion, had determined on their acceptance, and re- 
commended this course to the Proprietors. A Special 
General Court was convened for the discussion of the 
question on the 15th of April. It was concerted at the 


* Writing on the 30th of March + Now Sir James Cosmo Melvill, 
to Mr. Melvill, Malcolm said : ” The K.G.B. 

more I look into the subject, the more { ” It would be of great use,” he 
1 take alarm at the arbitrary course wrote to Mr. Melvill, “ if, besides tlie 
of the Boud of Control. Mr. Grant general and important points on whidi 
means to ride over ;^ou, mounted upon I shall look to you for aid, you could 
his war-horse Excitement — dam by get some one of your mates to prepare 
Jealousy, own brother to Ignorance a dissection of the actual branches 
and to Violence. The former horse is of business in the departments— the 
still in high repute. The latter known numbers employed at home and abroad, 
to be very steady, but apt to bolt.” from governors to porters ; the annual 
In another letter, Malcolm wrote : vacancies ; the duties of the Directors 
“ My house ^11 be furnished about in detail; the allotment of your spa- 
the 1st of May for my family. 1 go in cious buildings ; the convenience of 
on the 6th of Abril. ’ Thank Go{ we your present position for your actual 
shall be all ,toge&er at last. <j^ut the duties; the mixed business in offices, 
concern' hah half ' riling’ me‘. 1 sl^ d;ei, &c. If the said mate made but 
eto quiet ; and I . this iita cokeise foim^ it would afrard 

have a right so, Jam mute awar^ excellent data for some words upon 
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India House that at this Court a series of Besolutions 
should be brought forward, expressive of the opinion of 
the Proprietors, that if Parliament should consider it ex- 
pedient that the administration of India should be kept 
in the hands of the Company divested of their commer- 
cial character, the Company should not shrink from the 
undertaking, “provided that powers be reserved to enable 
the Company efficiently to administer the Government, 
and that their pecuniary, rights and claims be adjusted 
upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise.” 

It was expedient that these resolutions should be 
moved by a proprietor of high position and large in- 
fluence — a man whose very name would be sufficient 
guarantee that the proposals of Government might be 
accepted with honor to the Company and with advan- 
tage to the people of India. It was conceived that Sir 
John Malcolm was the one of all others, the prestige of 
whose career, and the reputation of whose character, 
would most surely secure for the Resolutions the favor- 
able consideration of the Proprietary body; and he was 
invited, therefore, to move them. He was not one. to 
shrink from the task, and his consent was easily ob- 
tained. But he was in a very unfit state to make any 
such exertion; and as the day approached, it became 
more and more apparent that the sick-room, and not the 
crowded Court, was the place to which Sir John Mal- 
colm ought to betake himself in the then enfeebled state 
of his health. But it was represented to him that the 
loss of his expected aid would be severely felt in fuch 
an emergency; and his friends at the India House be- 
sought him to go down to Leadenhallrstreet on the 
pointed day, if only to move the Resolutions^ 
taking part in the debate. 

.It was imprudent to go — ^bm 
his sick-bed and went down to 
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himself up for a great effort, when he ought to have been 
quietly nursing himself at home. The meeting of Pro- 
prietors was unusually large and unusually excited. Men 
little accustomed to swell by their presence that ordi- 
narily lethargic assembly, now entered the Court-room 
with grave and earnest faces, expressive of a deep sense 
of the importance of the occasion. All felt that their 
very existence, as a corporate body, was threatened; that 
a great and’ perhaps destructive change was impending; 
and some believed that Ihey had now to contend for the 
preservation of their property, no less than for their 
future privileges and powers. 

After the usual routine- work had been gone through, 
a long, elaborate, and very able minute, by that great 
bulwai’k of the Company, Mr. Tucker, was read in Court; 
and then Sir John Malcolm rose to move the Eesolutions 
which had been placed in his hands. After alluding, in 
terms of high commendation, to Mr. Tucker’s dissent, 
and speaking of the importance of the question before 
the Court, he briefly referred to his own personal expe- 
riences. “ I speak not,” he said, “ as a mere theorist, 
but as one who is guided by experience, for I have been 
in the Company’s service from a boy. I have served 
nearly fifty years ; and having seen much of India, I can 
safely declare that the records of the Company afford but 
a faint picture of the difficulties which attend the proper 
government of that empire.” He spoke then of these* 
difficulties — of the manner in which they had been over- 
come; of our proud position in India; of the benefits 
which England derived from her Indian Empire, and of 
the dangers which threatened to undermine our power. 
Then he dwelt upon the necessily of caution in trea^g 
so lai^e a question—of considering it in all its less® m 
well as its great® bearings. “ We must keep in mind,” 
he said, “ the wise obs®vation of Edmund B®ke. ‘I 
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have lost all opinion,’ said that great orator, ‘ of your 
swaggering mcyors, having ever found the truth lurk 
in the little minors of circumstances.’ ” 

He then adverted to the negotiations which had taken 
place between his Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of 
Directors, and to the papers which had been published 
on the subject. “ If the negotiation takes the turn which 
I hope it will,” he continued, “I am of opinion that the 
Court of Directors will still continue to be a “strong, inde- 
pendent, ♦intermediate body l^ween his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters and India. If that point is admitted, it will be 
easy to settle and arrange all the rest.” He then entered 
into the details of the question — the points at issue be- 
tween the Company and the Government; foremost 
among which was the matter of the trade with China. 
‘Of this he spoke as of something which it was desirable, 
but which, in the existing temper of the times, it was 
barely possible, to retain, and added : 


‘G will not enter into all the probable consequences of the 
opening of this trade — I will not now discuss whether the mer- 
chants engaged in it will reap profit or loss — I only state a few 
leading facts, which tend to make me^ regret that the proposed 
change is to take place at all ; because 1 think, in the first place, 
that it is nearly impossible for the Company to conduct the poli- 
tical government of India without the assistance derived from the 
trade ; and secondly, because it furnishes a sure and certain remitr^ 
glance to this country, out of which the dividends of the.;pr6^; 
prietors and the annual stipends and pensions of the officers andj 
servants of the Company are paid.” • } * > 


Then he dwelt upon that ^at and ttioSt |i: ^ ^ ^ 
lacfr—the necessity of BOn^e_ bamer ^ 

the influences of Party at ic»p}e,' ^^ng ; , 

“Again I repeat, th|it India 
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conducted by men who will face calumny, and whose only fear 
is the disapprobation of their own conscience. Tliese persons, 
however, require efficient protection in England; and it is on 
this as well as on other grounds that I have formed my decided 
opinion, confirmed by long experience, that India cannot be pre- 
served in prosperity unless there exists a strong intermediate 
body between that empire and the throne.” 

Upon this necessity he dwelt earnestly and emphati- 
cally, pointing out the evils that resulted from the 
absence of anything like an Indian public in England, 
and dwelling upon the advantages that would arise from 
the existence of an Indian constituency in England, with 
power to return members to Parliament : 

“ Public opinion,” he said, “ I affirm, in all its shapes — from 
the clamor of a multitude to its most calm and rational expression 
— is now all potent in England, and unless there is a body of men 
connected by common interests, common feelings, and common 
ties, who derive respect from their condition and character, if not 
from number, arrayed to defend India, I shall feel slight hopes 
ns to the long continuance of that empire in health and prosperity, 
I shall here state my sentiments on this subject, to which I have 
given the greatest attention. I have been long satisfied that it is 
indispensable there should be an Indian public in England— 
I mean a body who take a deep interest in Indian afiairs, an^ 
whose duties and privileges connect them by higher motives than 
the ties of pecuniary concerns with our Eastern Empire. I see 
no better mode in which such a body can be formed than by 
adding India bondholders, who have the same interest in the 
prosperity of India, to the stockholders, and forming them into a 
constituency, who, besides electing Directors, may return some 
members to Parliament, chosen from persons with specified quail- 
ficatipns, y(^o will , noj^ ^only Jtopre^nt the , interests of India, but 
give str-ehgj^ to Governm^t. I will npt dwel 

on this‘ su^ect'P f 'Have expressed my option upon it , jin the 
House of Commons ; ^tiHsheicI; thbiil m a rec^t woi^k bn 
the Governinent of India ; I will only assert that, at Ithis moment. 
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hundred ten-pound houses which has escaped Schedule A, that 
has not its local interests, its petty corporation, and its constables, 
better defended against attack or calumny than the vast popula- 
tion of India, and the thousands of public servants and British 
residents in that distant quarter of the globe.” 

It was not, he said, on the comparatively narrow 
grounds of commerce or of wealth that he pleaded the 
cause of India to representation and protection ; it was 
to enable England to discharge the awful obligation of 
governing a hundred millions of human beings. That 
was the one great subject of consideration; that alone 
had actuated the Directors of the East India Company 
in their negotiations with his Majesty’s Ministers. “And,” 
he added, “ I should despise myself if any lesser con- 
siderations weighed for a moment against what has been 
my object, as an humble individual, through life — the 
promotion of the happiness and prosperity of the people 
of India.” 

And with that he moved the Resolutions, and then sate 
down, or rather sunk down, in his place. He had spoken 
for two hours ; and though the de^ interest which he 
took in the subject, and^the conviction that he was lis- 
tened to with favor by a large pr(^ortion of his hearers, 
Had sustained him throughout what in his enfeebled 
state of health was a great effort and a sore trial to himj 
it was obvious, as he proceeded with his address, that the 
little factitious strength which he had forced into his 
service was failing him, and that it was only by a reso- 
lute exercise of the will that he was enabled to deliver 
the closing passages of his speech. But the exertion was 
very painful, and when he sate%own he fainted away. 

He returned home — ^weary, exhausted; but with the 
proud satisfaction of having done his best in a goal 
cause. The debate was resumed on the following 
and Malcolm, though but little recovered fix)m his 
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and in a most uncertain state of health, was still to be 
seen in the Court of Proprietors. He took little part in 
the discussion; probably, indeed, would have said no- 
thing, if his old antagonist. Sir Haiford Jones, had not 
asked him whether he had moved the Resolutions of the 
previous day in consequence of any communication with 
the Crown Ministers — a question which he emphatically 
answered in the negative. On the 18th, the 19th, and 
the 22nd, the Court reassembled; and on the last of 
these days, Malcolm spoke briefly in defence of the Reso- 
lutions. On the 23rd, the Court met again; and on the 
25th the debate was concluded, but it does not appear 
that on either of those days Malcolm was in Leadenhall- 
street. The excitement, the fatigue, and the exposure 
to the inclement spring weather, had brought on a return 
of his complaint. “ I regret to say,” he wrote to Sir 
Roderick (then Mr.) Murchison, “that I am quite un- 
able to attend the committee* to-day, having had a re- 
lapse, from going out, of this vile influenza; but I shall, 
if alive, be with you on the 27th instant.” But he was 
not able to fulfil hi^ intention. His constitution was 
more shattered than He believed. 

It was sorely againsf the wishes of his family that Sir 
John Malcolm, throughout all the sickly spring of 1833,’ 
had continued to lead a laborious life' in London, instead 
of seeking, as he was repeatedly urged to do, temporary 
relaxation and change of air at a mUd watering-place. 
Lady Malcolm had bOen compelled, by the state of her 
health, to spend the winter and spiing at Hastings, and 
there she continually besc^ht Sir John to join her. He 
had never ceased to wish that he could obey, without 
self-reproach, the affectionate summons, but a strong sense 
of public dutjr had kept him a prisoner in the metropolis f 

• OftliiBSeograpMcidfia&liy. 
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and even wheii the India-House debates were at an end 
he was unwilling to leave the scene until the issue of the 
contest was declared,* or so long as there was the least 
chance of doing any* good by his presence. But this re- 
newed attack of illness, whilst it rendered more earnest 
the remonstrances of his friends, awakened him to a sense 
of the improvidence of thus wasting his strength, perhaps 
his life; and he consented to leave London. He had 
before disguised from his wife the real state of his health, 
making light of his ailments, and alleging that he was 
quite equal to his work. But now he felt that it would 
be folly and unkindness any longer to conceal that, if not 
seriously ill, he at least required nursing; so he made his 
arrangements to spend a few quiet weeks at TTastinga 
On the morning of the 28 th, he left Prince’s-street, 
in good spirits at the thought of so soon again seeing 
his wife and daughters. But he had scarcely reached 
Charing-cross, when that tremendous visitation which 
strikes down so many in the full exercise of their powers, 
and turns the vigor of manhood into the helplessness of 
the child, descended upon Sir John Malcolm. He had 
directed that his carriage should stop at the coach-office 
in order that some inquiries mi^t be made about the 
places which he had taken in the stagaf The servant 
opened the door, and was about to ask for his orders, 
when he saw that his master had sunk down from the 
seat, and was lying insensible at the bottom of die car-' 
riage. Dismayed by the fearful sight, he gave orders for 
an immediate return, at the utmost possible speedy to 
Prince’s-street. Medical advice was summoned. It WM 


* AboUot had been called for at the 
end of the debate, and this had been 
fixed for the 3rd of ilaj. fate of 
Sir J(dm Malcolm’s BesolatioiaNrere 
therefore undecided until that dat^ 


t He had takM places in the I 
coach to Hastiugsj. but intendi 
proceed as fhr as j 

Oab in his own earrii^; > 
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at once pronounced that Sir John Malcolm had been 
stricken by paralysis. 

Expresses were sent to Lady Malcolm at Hastings, 
and to Sir Alexander Campbell (Malcolm’s son-in-law) 
at Tcddington. George Malcolm, his only son, was then 
with his regiment in Ireland. With all the rapidity 
possible, in times when the railway was in its infancy and 
the electric telegraph was not, they whom Malcolm most 
loved hastened to liis bedside. It was a sad sight to see 
him ; he was incapable of articulation, incapable of intel- 
ligible gesture; and yet it was plain that his mind was 
unclouded, that he was eager to communicate with them; 
but all means of communication were denied. Most 
distressing was tliis to the sufferer; most distressing to 
tlie loving hearts by which he was surrounded. . Day 
after day passed, and still no improvement. His wife 
and son kept watch by him night and day; his brother 
Gilbert, who had come up from his country parsonage 
on receiving intelligence of Sir John’s seizure, was fre- 
quent in his visits* to the bedside, frequent in his Chris- 
tian ministrations, earnest in his prayers. From the re- 
ception of the Saoument and fi^om the Holy Scriptures 
which were read to him, the sick man seemed to derive a 
blessed consolation; and he joined in voiceless prayer 
with his brother. 

He remained in this state for about ten days, utterly 
helpless, unable to articulate, unable to make himself 
understood by signs or gestures. This was an ’especial 
source of trouble to all around him, for it was evident 
that there was some one thing regardihg which he most’ 
earnestly desired tp be informed — something that was 
pressing heayily bft his piod. The Srd of May, on which 
MalwW’s8^rftii^iib'i|rete 

know the result.^* Epis niih^ 
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dwclliug as ever on public affairs, ceased not even in that 
sad hour, when it seemed as though the voice which had 
so recently risen loud and tamest in debate was now 
still for ever, to take the deepest interest in the issue of 
the contest. To be so cut off at such a time from all com- 
munication with the outer world, was indeed a sore trial. 
He exhibited from first to last uncommon sweetness of 
tempet, but there evidently was some hidden source of 
distress. What it was no one knew, until suddenly it 
occurred to Lady Malcolm to mention the result of the 
ballot* at the India House, and then there was an imme- 
diate change in his manner. He subsided at once into 
a state of visible content; the smile of victory was on 
his face. 

When he had remained in this state for some ten or 
twelve days, he began, contrary to the expectation of all 
around him, to rally, and he in some measure rcco- 
vei’ed his speech. From that time his improvement 
was great and rapid, and hope again entered the beating 
hearts of the watchers by his bedside. So striking, in- 
deed, was the change, and such encouraging symptoms 
were apparent in the third week of May, that the family 
sent out cards expressive of thanks to the numerous in- 
quirers who had flocked during his illness to Sir John 
Malcolm’s door. Troops of friends had come every day 
with anxious faces to learn for themselves the buUetip. of 
the sick-room. Among these were many of the magn^ 
of the land. The Duke of Wellington never foiled; in 
his daily visit of inquiry, and was deeply disa{)poiht!^ 
that the inexorable mandate of the physician forbade 
to- appear at the bedside of his friend. 

But all these favorable ^mptoms whick mau^eat^; 
themselves in the e^y part of the montk dirappea^ 


^ Therotea :Wet»-lAiiftn£'of Sir Jolta Malcolm’s Besdutiw^ I77i 
tliem, S3. . 
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towards the end of it. On the 25th of May — ^up to which 
period the patient’s improyement was so striking that he 
had once or twice been taken out for a little carriage 
exercise,* and preparations were being made, in a hopefiil 
spirit, to remove him to Warfield — ^the fond expectations 
of his family were dissipated. It is supposed that, having 
been taken out on that day, although an extremely un- 
genial one, by the special direction of his chief ifiedical 
attendant, the keen air smote him, and that the shock 
was greater than his shattered constitution could sustain. 
All the worst symptoms of his malady reappeared ; and 
from that time he never rallied. 

He suffered greatly, but he was brave and gentle in 
Ilia suffering; and the love and gratitude which he could 
not speak, were written upon his dying face. The con- 
tinual presence of his beloved wife, who in that hour of 
trial was strong beyond her wonted strength, and who 
forgot her own sufferings whilst she ministered to Ms, 
WiJs an unfailing solace to the last. When his hand was 
clasped in hers he was content. But human love could 
only cheer the few hours that were left to him ; no skill 
of man or tenderness of woman could arrest the great 
change that was approaching. 

On the 30th of May, there came tidings to Prince’s- 
street that the mansion at Warfield was at last com- 
pleted; that it was ready for the reception of the family. 
How earnestly had Malcolm looked forward to this hour 
—how strenuously had he exerted himself to hasten it— 
how fondly had he hoped beneath that roof to dose his 
eyes upon the world for ever! But it was not to be. 
There was another mansion — one of many prepared for 
him — ^^and on that very day, soon after the news came 
from Warfield, Sir John Malcolm, is permitted to us to 
hope, passed into Ms Father’s house^ emd -was at reat. 

2 B 2 
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He was buried very privately; only the members of 
his immediate family followed him to the grave, which 
had been prepai'ed for him in the vaults of St. tfames’s 
Church, Piccadilly. But many were anxious to mark, in 
the most enduring manner, their sense of his high deserts. 
While the body of Sir' John Malcolm yet lay in the 
humble lodging wherein he died, some of the most dis- 
tingui^ed of his friends met together, and took counsel 
regarding the best means of doing honor to his memory; 
and the noble statue by Chantrey, in Westminster Abbey, 
remains to declare the result.* 

Nor was this the only monument which marks en- 
duringly the respect and admiration of his countrymen. 
More than two years after Sir John Malcolm’s death, the 
hill which overlooks the town of Langholm was covered 
with a moving multitude of people. Thousands of all 
classes — the Border gentry, the tradesmen and manufac- 
turers of the town, the plaided shepherds of Teviot— 
were toiling on a September morning up that steep 
mountain-side, to see laid the first stone of a lofty obelisk, 
which the inhabitants of his own native county were 
about to erect to the memory of one of whoso reputation 
they were so justly proud. Sir James Graham had come 


^ This monument, which was erected 
hy subscriptions raised in England 
without any public notification, bears 
the following inscription : 

In memory of Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B., &c., bom at 
Eumfoot of Esk, Dumfrics-sliirc, 17G9, 
died in London, 1833, employed confi- 
dentially in those important wars and 
negotiauons which established British 
supremacy in India. Bv the indefati- 
gaole and well-directed, exertions^ of 
those extraordinary mental andnhysical 
^powers with which Providence had en- 
dowed him, he became alike distin- 


guished as a statesman, a warrior, and 
a man of letters i disinterested, literal, 
and hospitable ; warm in his affections, 
and frank in his manners ; the admirer 
and patron of merit. No less zealous 
during the whole of his arduous add 
eventful career, for the welfare of the 
natives of the East, than for the 
vices of his own couutnr, his tneino^ 
is cherished by grateful millions| his 
fame lives in the history of nations. 
This statue has been erected we 
friends whom he had acquii^d ; 
splendid talents, Imjhent public 
vices, and private virtues.^* 
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from Netherby to lay the foundation of the monument, 
and the ceremony was performed with masonic honors. 
For many a distant mile the pillar may now be seen, 
“ grand' against the sky.” Symbolising Malcolm’s career, 
it rises from the heather, and looks across the Border far 
into the grey distance.* 

But Sir John Malcolm has made for himself a monu- 
ment more enduring than that carved from the freestone 
of his native hills. He needed neither statue nor column 
to perpetuate his memory. History will do that for him. 
In the annals of our Indian Empire, no name more fre- 
quently occurs, or is more honorably mentioned, than that 
of Sir John Malcolm. 

What he did, I have endeavoured to show; what he 
was may, I trust, be fairly gathered from this story of his 
life. To sum up his character at the close of it, is to 


* The monument oil Langholm Hill 
bears llie following inscription : 

“The first stone of this Obelisk was 
laid on the 16th day of September, 
1835, by the lliglit Hon. Sir James 
Graham, Baronet, of Netherby, Grand 
Master of the Cumberland Lodge of 
Freemasons, accompanied, in. proces- 
sion, by the Brethren of several Ma- 
sonic Lodges, and bv some thousands 
of spectators, from both sides of the 
ncignbouring Border. 

“ The work was executed, according 
to the designs of Robert Howe, Esq., 
by a company of Masons of Langholm, 
who finished it in less than a year. 

“ In honour of Major-Geneual Sm 
John Malcolm, born at Burnfoot in 
1769, Grand Cross of the Most Honor- 
able Military Order of thcBath, Knight 
of the Persian Order of the Lion and 
Sun, F.R.S., &c., &c., erected by his 
countrymen the men of Eskdale, with 
the aia of other fiends, whom he ac- 
quired, in the course of an active and 
eventful life, by his private virtues, his 


splendid talents, and his eminent public 
services. 

“ Confidentially employed in theEast, 
from his youth, in the highest political 
and mllitaiw affairs, by the indefatigable 
exertion of those extraordinary mental 
and physical powers with which Pro- 
vidence had endowed him, he became 
alike distinguished iif the arts of wm* 
and of govcniment, in letters and in 
arms, and, at the same time, no man 
was more liberal in appreciating and. 
bringing forward merit m others, whilst 
in the intercourse of private life he 
was the ornament and delight of every 
society. 

“ During the whole of his arduous 
and honorable career in the service of 
his own country, having exerted him- 
self with no less zeal to improve the 
condition and promote the happiness 
of the natives of India, whilst his fame 
lives in the hutory of nations, his 
memory is cherished in the hearts of 
grateful millions.” 
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repeat much that has been akeady written. I have 
labored to little purpose if the reader has not learnt that 
John Malcolm was eminently a man, manly; & man 
upon a large scale. Nature made him for a hero. Of 
all the celebrated men who have contributed to build up 
the great edifice of our Indian Empire, he was the one 
most lavishly endowed with natural gifts. His physical 
advantages were, indeed, pre-eminent. In -any age, and 
in any country, they would have excited the admiration 
of his fellows. He was formed in an athletic mould. 
Of a stature far above the common race of men, with a 
well-developed frame, a fine face, and a frank, open coun- 
tenance, he seemed made for vigorous action. A robust 
constitution and an unfailing flow of animal spirits en- 
abled him to turn these physical advantages to the best 
account; and it seldom happened that he was prevented, 
either by bodily languor or depression of mind, from 
giving free scope to his intellectual activity. 

Although I believe that Malcolm owed much of his 
success in life to this pre-eminent possession of the mens 
sam m corpore smo, there is nothing in this, rightly 
considered, to lower our estimate of his intellectual and 
moral qualities. But we can never truly estimate either 
what a man does, or what a man is, without taking 
largely into consideration this matter of physical organisa- 
tion. Malcolm was, as I have said, made ’for action; 
and he was active almost beyond example. Movement 
was a law of his nature. The healthy mind would have 
been far less serviceable to mankind than it was, without 
the healthy body ; but the healthy body could have done 
little or notliing without the healthy mind. It was the laie 
combination of the two which made him almost a man 
generis. Indeed, I do not know an example out of the 
regions of romance in which so many remarkable ilttili*' 
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ties, generally supposed to be antagonistic, were com- 
bined in the same person. It is no small thing to cope 
with a tiger in the jungle ; it is no small thing to draw 
up an elaborate state paper; it is no small thing to write 
the history of a nation ; it is no small thing to conduct 
to a successful issue a difficult negotiation at a foreign 
court ; it is no small thing to lead an army to victory : 
and I think it may with truth be said, that he who could 
do all these things with such brilliant success as Sir John 
Malcolm, was a very remarkable man in a very remark- 
able age. 

It may be doubted as a general rule whether the union 
in the same person of many remarkable qualities is con- 
ducive citlier to the extent or the permanence of his re- 
putation. The numerous and varied successes of such a 
man as Su' John Malcolm jostle and dwarf each other, 
and have a distracting effect upon the public mind. It 
is commonly said of a man so gifted that he would have 
been held in repute as an eminent author, if he had not 
been a great soldier; or that he would have been 
esteemed as a great soldier, if he had not been a great 
diplomatist and a great administrator. And it is really 
so common to turn the very largeness and OMerflow of a 
man’s gifts to his disadvantage, that I believe he often 
contracts his reputation in the world’s eye by that 
which, if there were no envy and no jealousy, no»bitter- 
ness and no malice among us, would immeasurably 
extend it. The mathematician’s reductio ad vdmvrdmm 
— “ a part greater than the whole, which is impossible”— 
is practically held in high esteem by the world, when it 
sits in judgment upon thS merits of such a %an as Sir 
John Malcolm. But no one who does not take into 
account all that he .did in the closet, in the cornual* 
chamber and in the fidd, and compe^end in one view 
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the a^regate of his achievements, can say how really 
great he was. 

But although it was in this remarkable union of many 
qualities that he differed chiefly from his cotemporaries, 
he had other undeniable claims to take a foremost 
place among them. He had talents for active life rarely 
excelled. His executive powers were of the highest 
order; for his energies never failed, his sagacity was 
seldom clouded, and he had in a rare degree the faculty 
of conciliating and enlisting men into his service, and 
rendering even stubborn circumstances obedient to his 
will. His honesty of purpose and his goodness of heart 
invited the general confidence which contributed so 
lai'gely to his success. Men of all classes and all charac- 
ters — fix)m the king upon his throne to the poor ryut in 
hi *mud hut, or the savage Bhecl in the jungle — felt that 
.he was one to be trusted, and that they were safe in his 
hands. No man was ever more beloved by the natives of 
India, or more successful in his dealings with them. A 
quarter of a century has passed away since he shook the 
dust of India off his feet for ever, but his name is still a 
household word in the mouths of the people. 

If I were asked in what he chiefly excelled, I should 
say in the art of governing men in a rude state of sodety. 
It was to his simplicity and manliness of character that 
he principally owed his extraordinary dominion over 
the minds of the natives of India. His unpremeditated 
sallies were more effective than the artifices and con- 
trivances of other men. It was not Malcolm’s systen>» 
but Malcolm himself that achieved so much. OthCT 
English gentlemen have made for themselves great 
names in India; but no one, perhaps, ever impressed his 
individuality so strongly oh the minds of the people 
John Malcolm-Sahib. They spoke — and there a^ o^ . 
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men who still speak — of what he said, and what he did, 
and how he looked, and love to recall his familiar image. 
Time was when any member of his family might have 
passed safely, under the escort of a single man, through 
places where others would have required the protection 
of a company of soldiers. 

That he made for himself so enduring a place in the 
hearts of the people is to be attributed, for the most part, 
to his accessibility. Ilis doors were always open, and to 
high and low he was equally affable — nay, genial in his 
manner. He was altogether above fhe littleness of 
official exclusiveness and reserve. He gave himself no 
airs. He was not the slave of forms and precedents. If 
a timely joke would answer his purpose better than a 
Government regulation, he made the joke and left the 
code on the shelf. In a word, he gave full scope to" the 
honest impulses of a noble nature ; and if he was not, in 
some respects, the model of an official man, I, for one, 
think the better of him. 

For no man was more devoted to the public service, 
no man worked with a larger zeal, with more unweary- 
ing energy, or with a more absolute disregard of self. In 
his duty prompt at every call, he passed from one pro- 
vmce, or from one country to another, thinking as little 
of his personal ease as of his personal interest, and giving 
himself up unstintingly and unwearyingly to tlte work 
in hand, until he had brought it to a successful issue. 
Whatsoever he undertook to do, he did with a full heart 
and a full brain. He identified hinmelf with his public 
duties, and gave full measure overflowing of service to 
the State ; and he could never have done wl^at he did if 
he had been in any wise a formalist, or had shnmk from 
personal responsibility. The duties upon which he was 
employed were mostly of an exceptional character, and 
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he performed them iu Ids own way, making rather 
examples for others than following existing official pat- 
terns. And every Governor-General mider whom he 
served Icnew well the worth of such service. 

And it was not only because he was sure to do his 
work promptly and effectually that he was so trusted by 
statesmen of different views and different characters, but 
because the honor of his country was always safe in his 
keeping. He never jeopardised the good faith of the 
nation. He made himself and his Government respected 
at every foreign Court to which he "was commissioned. 

It was known that he was firm and resolute j that he was 
one not to be overreached; that subterfuges and evasions 
would avail nothing with hm ; but it was known also 
that he was a man thoroughly to bo trusted, that Mal- 
colm’s word once given the promise would never be re- 
tracted or the pledge evaded; and there was not a native 
prince or a native statesman in India who would not 
rather, when their o-wn or their country’s interests were 
at stake, negotiate with him than with men of a more 
yielding character. He was wholly incapable of any 
kind of trickery ; and they could appreciate his honesty 
and truth, although they could not imitate his example.- 

In all that he did, whether for his country or for him- 
self, this pure sense of honor was conspicuous. He rose 
to higli official station, without the commission of a single 
act, or the utterance of a single word, that he could desire 
to be unrecorded. It is true that he made his own vr«y 
in the world; that "he did not forget what was due to 
himself, and unreservedly asserted his daims when ;he 
thought that they were disregarded. But this is only 
to say that he took to himself the motto eff the 5in0i^ 
chivalrous of men, and inscribed upon his goodswoaa^ ’ ' 
the words. Jut vUm mveniam mi faokm. 
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carve his way to fortune, but openly and honestly, and 
before the world. He fairly asserted hi^ own rights, 
but he resorted to no covert intrigues to secure them. 
It is no small proof, indeed, of the purity of his inten- 
tions, the honesty of his endeavours, and the worthi- 
ness of the means he employed, that at every step of his 
career he desired that an ample record should be kept of 
the circumstances attending his advancements. Copies 
of all his letters relating to his preferment were carefully 
preserved; and he greatly desired that his Mends should 
be unreservedly acquainted with their contents. 

Such were some of the more prominent traits of the 
public character of Sir John Malcolm. His private 
virtues have been largely illustrated in the preceding 
pages; but only those who knew him well, and were 
continually in his society, can duly measure their extent. 
He was, in the largest sense of the words, the most 
generous and charitaUe of men. I do not speak of mere 
giving. It is easy to give. But he gave and foi^ave 
with equal liberality. He was not capable of an unkind 
thought, or a harsh judgment. He readily found excuses 
for all who injured him ; and no conflict of opinion or an- 
tagonism of interests ever wrung from him a bitter word. 
His heart, indeed, overflowed with loving kindness to- 
wards all men; and nothing could make him suspicious 
of his fellows. He might be deceived, or he m^ht be 
wronged; but stiU his faith in human nature was un- 
shaken, and he looked out upon the world with undimi- 
nished hopefulness and cheerfulness, imparting to every- 
thing around him the hues of his own sonny mind. His 
social qualities were of a very high order. He made many 
friends, and never lost one whom he had made, By the 
old and young he was equally beloved. For the latter 
he had dways great kmdness and consideration; and 
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although he was often free and unreserved in their com- 
pany, he kept parental watch over them, and led them, 
by precept and example, in the right way. “Among all 
the pemons whom I have conversed with,” wrote one 
who knew him well, and who had both heart and head 
to appreciate Malcolm’s character,* “ he had the keenest 
practical insight .into human nature, and best knew the 
art of controlling and governing men, and winning them 
over to their good.” He was not a precisian about small 
things, and, therefore, his advice and exhortation were 
. ever effective in great. He fonned the characters and 
made the fortunes of more good officers than any man 
who ever served in India. He has been accused of 
clanship; but this was only so f;ir true, that when a 
relative or a neighbour came recommended to him 
by high intrinsic qualities, Malcolm did his best to 
sei’ve him. It would-be easy to name men, owing every- 
thing to his patronage, of whom he knew nothing until 
they made themselves known to him by their deserts. 
Of one — the most eminent and the most worthy, perhaps, 
of all his disciples — he was wont to say, jestingly, when- 
ever this matter of clanship was- alluded to in his pre- 
sence, “ Clanship, indeed 1 Why, look at our fi-iend ; 

I picked him out of the Bazaar.” 

But although Sir John Malcolm was, in so large a sense, 
a public man, and although the social circle in which he 
moved was one of uncommon extent, he cultivated, as 
few have ever cultivated, the domestic charities, and was, 
in all the family relations, a model of purity and devotioti. 
He was the most reverential of sons; the most 
tionate of brothers ; the most loving and most faithfifl cif 
husbands; the most tender and judicious of parmits 5 


* The late Aiehdeacoa Hate. 
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kindest and the most faithfol of friends. The records 
of the dead^ and the testimonies of the living, abun- 
dantly declare how deserving he was of the love, grati- 
tude, and respect which were so abundantly lavished upon 
him. “ He was always so kind,” said the attached friend 
whose Avords I have cited above, “ always so generous, 
always so indulgent to the weaknesses of others, while 
he was always endeavouring to make them better than 
they were; unwearied in acts of benevolence; ever 
aiming at the greatest, but never thinking the least below 
his notice, he could descend, without feeling that he sunk, 
from the command of armies and the government of an 
empire, to become a jeace-maker in a village brawl. In 
him dignity Avas so gentle and wisdom so playful ; and 
his laurelled head Avas girt with a chaplet of all the 
domestic affections.” 

There is little need that the biographer should dwell 
any longer, in this place, upon what it has been his 
privilege to illustrate in almost every chapter of his 
Avork. But there is one point on which I fear scant 
justice has been done to him in the foregoing pages. He 
had derived in early youth, from religious parents, lessons 
of Christian doctrine and principles of Christian conduct, 
Avhich, although it Avas not his Avont to make parade of 
these things, he held in solemn remembrance throughout 
the whole of his career. He had ever the highest re- 
spect for the truths of the Christian Church; and he 
lived in a state of incessant gratitude and thanksgiving 
. to the benign Creator, whose good gifts had descended 
so copiously upon him. The sentiment of reverence was, 
indeed, as strong within him as that of love. He lived 
in charity with all men; and he walked humbly with his 
¥^d. 
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(Page 52.)— DEATH OF CAPTAIN CHRISTIE. 

DR. CORMICK TO GENERAL MALCOLM. 

(Pntate^ 

Tabrecz, Nov. 23, 1812. 

My dear Sir, — My last letter to you was written, I fancy, from 
the Prince’s camp at Ak Tuppah, when Sir Gore was about to 
march from thenco to Tchcraii. The Prince kept me by force for 
the winter. I resisted all I could, but in vain, as Sir Gore 
ordered me to stay. Would to Heaven I had succeeded, as I 
should not then have been a witness to all the misfortunes and 
calamities which have marked ri.Ii.H.’s short campaign. His 
army is totally annihilated, his guns lost, and, what is infinitely 
worse than all, the amiable, brave, and gallant Christie is no more. 
If it be any consolation to be generally regretted, he is dqieply so 
by all Persia. Ilis amiable manners, his equanimity, and his 
cool, steady, and invincible gallantry, endeared him to all ranks of 
people, particularly to tlie Prince and to the soldiers: the former 
I saw twice in tears for the man who so nobly sacrificed his life for 
him. But I have not attended to my intention of ^ving you an 
account of our misfortunes in regular order, and will, therefore, 
try to be more connected. 

Sir Gore came to the Prince’s camp as mediator between him 
^nd the Russian Oommissioner-in-Chief in Georgia, who had 
come by appointment to the banks of the Aras, at a place called 
Uslandooz. The Prince kept about thirty-five miles at his own 
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side of the river, the Russian refused to come to him, and no 
meeting took place between them. A Russian General was sent 
to the Prince’s camp to propose the appointment of deputies on 
all sides, to meet on the banks of the Aras, the Russian Gommis- 
sioner-in-Chief having retired as far on his side as the Prince was 
on this from Uslandooz. This 'arrangement took place ; the depu- 
ties met for some days, but all ended in nothing. The Russians 
would not cede anything, as they at first promised, and the Per- 
sians would not be* satisfied with any arrangement with the status 
quo prmeniium for its basis, so that no arrangement or accommo- 
dation could be agreed upon. 

Before Sir Gore left Tabreez to come to the camp, a report 
reached us that a peace had taken place between England and 
Russia ; and this was in some degree confirmed by a letter to the 
same purport from an oflicer belonging to the Russian ships in the 
Caspian to Major D’Arcey and the English officers who were 
opposed to them in that quarter. Sir Gore immediately wrote to 
Major D’Arcey not to allow the English to bo opposed in any 
manner to the Russians, and they all, in consequence, returned to 
the Prince’s camp, wliicli they liad reached before the Embassy 
arrived. As there was a good deal of misunderstanding, enmity, 
and hedamaghcG between Mirza Buzoorg and Sir Gore, the latter 
was very anxious for an opportunity of Avithdrawing the Englisli 
officers from the field. In all his letters to the Russian, and par- 
ticularly to the General who came to our camp, he boasted of 
having Avithdrawn the assistance of the English officers from the 
Prince upon the mere unconfirmed report of a peace in Europe; 
he abused Mirza Buzoorg and all Persians heartily to them, and 
assured them no Englishman should in future assist Persia in the 
field. In this temper of mind the negotiations were commenced; 
and Avhen Sir Gore found that the Russian would not think of 
ceding, as he at first promised {having said he AA'as ready and 
aiitlioriscd to cede), he b^mc irritated and angry with every- 
thing Rua^lpl^nd, of cOprpe, jigreed that the Persians were mode- 
rate and rilli' fe all they demanded. The English 
now order^ pi^of camp. Mfqor D’Arcey, M^or Stone, 
Lieutenants WiSbeks^ and Major Dpuvilie (a Erehchmah 
we have here) returticd to Tabreez, but the Prince siid his li&^ 
prevailed on Sir Gore to allow our dear friend pbrii^ 
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Lindsay, with thirteen drill sergeants, to remain. Being kept in 
camp without any specific orders how to conduct themselves^ and 
knowing the Prince intended them to fight, although Sir Gore, 
perhaps, did not, Christie came to breakfast with Sir Gore the last 
day he was in camp, and asked him openly whether they were to 
fight or not. His answer was, “ I am deaf and blind, and if gen- 
tlemen think proper to knock their own heads against a wall, I 
cannot help it;” or words very nearly to this effect. The con- 
sequences of this indefinite answer it was not difficult to foresee. 

I asked Christie, the moment we came out, if he intended to fight 
against the Russians; he answered, “ Yes ; I was in doubt before, 
but now I cannot be off.” 

We now marched towards the Aras, and Sir Gore towards 
Teheran. Four or five marches brought us on the banks of the 
river, where we encamped with our front towards it. Here it 
ran from west to east, so that we faced due north, with a small 
river running into tho Aras on our right. We had been here for 
ten days, in undisturbed quietness, and blind, incautious security, 
when, on the 31st of October, about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, we were most completely and effectually surprised by the 
Russians. Nobody in camp had any idea of their approach till 
they had advanced through a clear and open plain to within a 
few hundred yards of us, and were in possession of a little hill in 
our rear, which commanded every part of the camp, before our 
men could fall in. At this time Lindsay was on the other side 
of the Aras with all his Topechees, waiting for the Prince, to 
accompany him hunting." When the order for this had been 
given, the day before, Lindsay remonstrated three times; but in 
vain. The report of the approach of the Russians reached him 
beyond the river, and he returned (a iursukh at least) full gallop, 
and just reached his guns when ih^ltwians^ gained the little hill. 
Had they advanced right mto the cam^ reached 

the guns on our left long before Linds^w^^^ W greatest 

difficulty he mounted them, and got off, mth 
or twelve rounds for aU his thii^n giM; 
this tkne dtslrn hp fik as wdl as boi^and 
admit botwepn the^^ ai^ the hiB the 
po88eBinonpf> beimg^teitninl|h« 

camp. *!rhey opened from a gun upon him, withi% smaii 
VOL. / '-S'Ib' ■■ 
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% of ,muslf|&try^ and iiT^ediatcly .abp^^ irjen de- 

iponded , thp little r hlll, opening and; extending files, .' dnd 

advanced uppn him. While ; preparing ' hw xheh to phhrji^p tlvetii^ 
an Qrdpr from the Prince ajrriyed to' retreat acros^ tlie little rivci 
Qipj^our^ rights Cjiristie sent a sergeant to represent to liini fHd 
npjppprlpty of retiring, and the necessity , of charging aiid iliiulii- 
lat^ng the small body of the enemy that was In front of liim; 
j’rince got into a passion, abused, Englishmen and all ' that Wdia' 
l^pglish, galloped up himself to the Sirhaz^ seized their oolora, 
a^d delivered them to a Gholam, telling the rascals to run awiiy « 
which of course they did, except two companies, .who,, /fbth 
personal attachment, still stuck to Christie, and behaved gat* 
lantiy. With these he followed the troops the Prihee had made 
retreat, carrying away with him some wounded officers and ihen 
that were left on the ground. Lindsay, after having fired away 
the few rounds he had (3lb. shot out of six-poundcl*s), and per- 
ceiving thp danger he was in, retreated with his guns acrbM the 
iiittle river after the other troops had led the my. Here the 
net knpwlng that he had no ammunition, commenced the 
inost extravagant abuse of him for not continuing to fire even* 
ammunition. Lipdsay returned his sword, and gave 
oyer charge of the /guns to the Subadar, saying he wotild not 
fight again for the Shali-Zadeh. In a few minutes the Prince . 
c^il|i 9 to him, begged and entreated him to forget what he liad 
liip in his distress. Lindsay" agfed, 

We were new driven out of our camp^ which the enemy get 
qu.let ^possession of, havm^^^ lost everything we possessed in thp 
except the cloth^ We wor^ ahd horses yre rode. Abbfi^ 
lilrta collected hie sca^terM i ' positron -witWy 

allot of the cnem}^ *ahd divide' from him by the little river 
ha 



Prince to head — - ^ - - - 

drhoiams, •aud^ to’ ihake cdmp‘,^' afid 

sbme^ro^s 

ifhey ^bunted di 

manl stuck to hiiSi^!' 

h 
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In this, new position our right was under a hill, bi* 
w^ioh the jPci*siatis intended to strengthei^. and had already cbih- 
niencedi as there was a half-dug ditch ahdi several holes aroii'iid 5t. 
Our front faced our own camp, out of which we were driVeii ty 
the Russians, who now possessed it; arid our left extended alorig 
the baiiks; of the river I have so often mentioned. Tiie Priice; 
ordered Christie to tokc two companies and skirmish with thh 
enemy in the jungle that divided us; and as we had now got i 
little ammunition, Lindsay took two guns to oppose tSf^^o br 
three of theirs, which were on the oppoatc bank, and firiiig updh 
us. They both succeeded famously, as, after a few rounds, the 
Russians pulled back one of their guns into a hollow, and there it 
remained silent. With another gun they fired occarionally, bht 
did us no harm. Christie’s two companies conducted themselves 
admirably, and drove the Russians back out of the jungle, dtid 
retiir^ed when their ammunition was exhausted. 


It was. now becoming dark, the ammunition of the Sirbai: tvas 
nearly exlmvisted — we had about six or eight rounds only for ciibti 
g^n— we had only lost twenty or thhty men killed and Wounded^ 
we had not the means of continuing the fight even if wo had 
daylight, when the Prince, instead of retieaimg' tobk^tt^^ 
rei?qlu^ion of remaining there for the i^ght. When dark,' he seht 
for C^istie and Lindsay (the former having had his leg and his 
horse wounded .faring the day), and asked their bpinibn as to tfe 
line of cpnduct he ought to [gurswe. They recommended . juiii 
strongly ^to quit his present situation and fall back among sbme 
hills in his rpar, so as not to be within reach of the. enemy auri^^^ 
tjie uight^^ He ordered Llu^ay to hrih^ liis 

clpsc vpd^ the, . little _ fort, or tuppah. Lindsay repr^titfed' id 
hina. tha/i;he^d.;nuQlirJ^ore^^^ ihe ' 'iM 

»hole^ ithjV ^erp there du4'ng the rMt, ^tlian'^^^ ’the'enem 



and he himself, his Minuter, his Miizas, and Mostofees 
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orders, while no one knew what he did or what he said. In this 
state of confusion did we pass the nighty Sirbaz, Topechees, 
Gholams, horses, mules, and camels, all about this little hill fort, 
which, if complete, had only room for two hundred men within 
it, and was unfortunately almost full of thatched roofs of' very 
combustible matter. The Prince, to complete the demonstration 
to the world of his own and his minister’s incapacity, ordered two 
guns to be taken up to the top of it, although it was impossible 
to fire them down to any advantage. We were pretty confident 
that pickets would have been placed so as to give us intimation 
of the advance of the enemy; but we were mistaken. About 
half-past four a man came from the Prince to tell Christie that he 
had permission to take his men where ho wished, and ordering 
Lindsay peremptorily to bring down liis guns immediately to the 
base of the hill fort. They both obeyed. Christie had only 
advanced about ten paces when he was brought up in the dark 
by a line of Russians. He challenged them, not suspecting who 
they were, and their answer was a huzza, a volley of musketry, and 
a charge of the bayonet. His men instantly dispersed, and ran in 
confusion around the little tuppah. At this time, eleven out of 
thirteen guns had (as Lindsay had represented in the beginning 
of the night) fallen into the ditch and holes, so that theyjeasily 
fell into the hands of the Russians. All now became confusion 
and slaughter, those above firing on tlxeir fe^ow-soldiex’s below, 
and the enemy bayoneting them like sheep, for no resistance was 
made. At this time the roofs on'^the top of the little hill took 
fire, and burned to death about three hundred men, with horses 
and mules and a camel that were crowded in there. Every one 
now escaped as well as he could. 

We were still more completely surprised at night than we were 
in the day. When the volley was first fired, one part of the line# 
of Russians was about twenty-five yards from the Persians, and in 
the intermediate space I was on horseback, slowly advanoing; ta 
them. Their powder showed me the ground over wUck to 
gallop, and the extent of theii line, so that I soon got roiiixd:dM>t 
right into the rear of thedr line, and having ese^ed this dao^f , 
I incurred no other. In the course, of the morning I wi# hs^py, 
to see Lindsey safe,, but no one could give ai^ acoem^^^; 
Christie. 
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This affair took place on the morning of the Ist of November, 
and at noon on the 2nd, finding all the Europeans safe except 
Christie, of whom I could hear nothing, I got the Prince’s per- 
mission to return to the scene of our misfortunes (12 fursul^B), 
and enter the Russian camp, with the hope that I ipight be of use 
to him if he was wounded, and to ascertain his fate. The enemy 
had le-crossed the river before I reached it; but I soon found the 
body of our dear and gallant friend Christie, shockingly mangled 
by the barbarians. They had taken off all his clotlies, and I 
buried him in the field of battle, amidst the slain and the groans 
•of the wounded, who were still languisliing on every side. From 
prisoners of ours who made their escape I found that he had 
received a ball through his neck in the dark, and being famt with 
loss of blood, remained sitting on the ground. After daylight it 
was reported to the Russian villain who commanded that an 
English officer was wounded at a little distance. He looked at 
him with a glass, and immediately ordered two men to go and 
put him to death. It is unnecessary to enumerate his wounds, of 
which he had five dreadful ones, four of them with the sabre. He 
insisted on taking the sword you gave me at Maragha on that day, 
so that I have lost this with everything else. 

From this general account of affairs you will be able to draw 
your own conclusions. The Russians were assured by Sir Gore 
that no Englishman would fight against them, and therefore, on 
finding them engaged, looked upon them as entitled to no quarter; 
while, in truth, no men of honor, left as they were, could have 
avoided fighting. All has been lost from the incapacity of the 
Prince and his criminal minister, and for want of a man of sense 
to command us. Lindsay has been reading this letter, and 
insists on my telling you that only nine guns out of the thirteen 
were under his command, and that the two that were saved 
belonged to these, so that he only lost i^even altogether. The 
others were under Persians. As it is impossible to write or even 
to read this over again, I hope you will have the goodness to send 
it .to Captain Pasley for perusal, and perhaps to Jukes, as they are 
interested in Persiaii On the 6th of this month died, at 

Ardebile, Major Stone^ of his M^estyjs Royal Artilleiy; and 
about the same time, an Em^opean seiw Sir GoreV anda 
sergeant-major of artillery, at Envan> were camed>off by fever. 
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Accounts reachefl US a few days agoi’ of Mr. 

Sheridan, at Sliiraz! Monet' 1 im. had a dan^eibiif attack of 
bilious fev^ir, and Sir Gore Himself has been twjjie laii with 
ague on his to Teheran ; so that you perceive the autumn has 
not been a healthy one to Europeans in Persia. ; id 
When I left the Embassy, Sir Gore T^as determined hi his reso- 
lution to go home in ldl4, but late occurrences and miffcMunes 
will, I think, make him quit the country next yearv I know 
that he has applied for his recall, in order to be able , tp . go if 
necessary, and think it hot improbable that he will guit us in 
1813. May I indulge the hope of seeing you come put hisi 
successor? Qur last accounts from Europe consist of Ipifd Wel- 
lington’s defeat of Marmont. About the Russians and French we 
have nothing partmnlar, but reports are strong here that the 
Russians have ^ been several times defeated, and that Petersburg 
had been burned^. 

Give my best respects to Mrs. Malcolm, who is, 1 hope, happy 
in England. With best wishes for the health of the littlp ones, 
Believe me, dear Sir, ever sincerely yours, 

J. CORMIOK. 


8UNG AT AN ANNIVERSARY DINNER IN CELEBRATION OF 
THE BATTLE OP ASSYE, 1818. 

THE WORDS BY SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

As Britannia, elate, was triumphantly viewing 
The deeds of her sons in the bright page of Fame, 
And Memory’s magic each joy was renewing, 

As she paus’d on the glories of Wellington’s name,— 

To far distant scenes her proud fancy had stray’d, 

Where her hero fio often victorious had been, 

When sadden a Maid, in splendor array’d, 

Like aVisiott of rapture illumined the scene: 
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*Twafl the Gfniu^ of Asia— fair lani of thCfSi^ii— . 

' ^^"^0 ypyr oyp? 

pirqui race he begun, 

■ its chqrishlng glow: 

In the mom ef his life all res^Ubdent he rose, 

0’:^ Xike the BUXL wluch illumines my region’s clear sky ; ' ' 
jDisp^m’d wxs his ibe^^ 

Li Unperishing rays o’er the field of Assye. ■ 

But flunk hot, Britannia t thy children alone 
Have my kingdoms subdued, and my subjects laid low; 

By my own turban’d sons the proud deed has been done— 

I myself,” said flic Maid, have inflicted the blow. 

“ To anarchy’s horrors my realms were a ptey . 

iWhen first on my shores thou thy banners unfurl’d ; ' 

I welcom’d thy sway — ’twas the morn of a day . 

Bringing freedom and knowledge to light a dark world. 

Oh, Britannia I” she said, as all radiant she simne, 

Her countenance beaming with beauty divine, 

•:<< the hearts of my people establish thy throne ; 

In one wreath let the laurel and lotus entwine. 

Once the Star of the East shed i^ lustre afar, 

And again o’er the earth shall its glories be spread, • 
While my sons round thy car, the foremost in war, 

Rise to fame by such kerees as Wellington led.” 
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